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TH E present volume \yill con duet us to the COlnmence- 
ment of that e\-entfnl period-the Reforlnatioll. To 
the learned reader, many things may appear ,vanting 
in this volunle. He will perhaps expre
s his surprise 
at finding no nlention Inade of the institution of tho
e 
Religious Order5 \yhich have given to the \vorld so 
many great Inen-seraphic saints, eloquent preachers 
of the ,vord of God, profound theologians, learned phi- 
losophers-men great in every \yay of ,,,hich our nature 
n1ay be proud. He ",-ill ,vonder, too, that he reads 
nothing of those heresies ,,-hich, during the period con1- 
prised in this volume, troub
ed the peace of the Church, 
and prepared the \vay for that mighty reyolution ,vhich 
has laid so many, before beautiful, regions spiritually 
,vaste. But it n1ust be relnembered that only the 
External History of the Church is here given. The 
succeeding volume, "hich is not yet published in the 
original Gern1an, ,,-ill, it is confideutly trusted, lnore than 
satisfy those ,yho fayonr this ,york ,,-ith their perusal, 
on the subjects \yhich may at first appear to have been 
omitted. TIH
 next volunle \"ill contain thp Internal 
History of the Church during the )Iiddle f\ges, and, 
froln the sources that have beton opened by the labori- 
ons industry of the learned author, lunch light ,,,ill be 
thro'''11 on this 1'nost interesting portion of Ecclesias- 
tical J Iistory. 


Sf J

dJJl/f1td.s Cullefl(', 
]i'ly(;-:t 
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PERIOD THE FOURTH. 


CIIAP'fER THE THIRD. 


rHO:\I ITOXORIUS II TO TIlE DEATH OF IIOXORJUS JII. 


FRO)! 1124 TO 1227. 


SECT. I.-HOKORIUS II.-INNOCENT II.-SCHIS
I.- 
LUCIUS II.-EUGENE IlL-ADRIAN IV.* 


AFTER the death of Calixtus II, in 1124, the choice 
of the electors fell first upon the cardinal Teobalrlo 
Bocca di Pecora; but the po\verful Robert Frangipani 
inllnediately proclaimed Lambert, bishop of Ostia. 
l\lany favoured his interests, and as Teobaldo retired, 
Lanlbert \yas universally recognized. After a fe\y days, 
ho\vever, he subrnitted to a second election, the first 
having been irregular, and he then took the name of 
Honorius II. His legate, the cardinal Gerhard, after 
the death of the childless Henry V, in 1125, took an 
active part in the election of Lothaire the Saxon, at 
IVI entz. Gerhard ,vent ,,-ith the bishops of Cambray 
and 'Terdul1, as anlbassadors of the king, to obtain from 


· Arnulphi Sagiensis .A.rchidiaconi Tract de Schisn1ate Petri LeoniR, 
in l\Iuratori, tom. iii. 1; :Falconis Beneventani Chronicon, in l\Iura- 
tori, t01n. ii.; J oh. de Ceccano, Chronicon Fossæ N ovæ, in l\Iuratori, 
tonl. ,ii.; .A.nacleti Epistolæ, in the Recueil des IIistoriens des Gaules, 
tom. xv. 366; Epistola Reimbaldi Leod. Canoniri, De Schisn1ate, 
ibid. 366; Epistolæ 111nocentii II aù Germanos, in the Codex TT dal- 
rici in Eccard. Corp. Histor., tom. ii.; Sti. Bernardi, Abhatis Claræ- 
Vall. Epistolæ ed. l\Iabillon, Opp., tom. i.; Sti. Bprnardi Libri V, De 
COIl
ideratione ad Engeniun1 Papam, ihid. 
VOL. IV. B 
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the pope a confirn1ation of the election. Lothaire, on 
the day of his election, made a grant, by \vhich the 
freedom of election, \vhich had been secured to the 
Church in the treaty of '\V orms, \vas increased and 
strengthened. The election of bishops ,vas no more to 
take place in the presence of the king: the king should 
not confine this liberty either by intimidation or by 
signifying to the electors his inclinations in favour of 
any individual. Lothaire required from the prelates only 
the oath of fidelity, and dispensed ,,
ith the homage. 
'Vhen some time after, Conrad, of the family of Hohen- 
staufen, the nephe\y of Henry 'T, made pretensions to 
the kingdom, Honorius, follo\ving the exalnple of the 
German prelates, excommunicated him in 1128. He 
deposed, by his legate the cardinal John of Crema, 
Anselm archbishop of 1\lilan, \vho had cro\vned Conrad 
at l\Ionza, king of Italy. 
'Vhen in 1130, a successor to Honorius II ,vas to be 
elected, a schism burst forth, ,vhich \yas most prejudieial 
to the Church. Amongst the cardinals ,yas Pier Leone, 
of a family, ,vhich, next to that of the Frangipani, \vas 
the richest and the most po\verful in Rome. But his 
overbearing ambition, his ostentatious, and, according 
to some \vitnesses, his criminal life, found not favour 
,yith those ,vho cherished the interests of the Church. 
They therefore elected in haste the cardinal Gregory 
Papareschi, ,vho took the name of Innocent II. Pier 
Leone, confiding in the influence of his falnily and the 
devotedness of his numerous adherents, caused himself 
to be elected, ,vith the title of Anaclete. Innocent \vas 
favoured by the Frangipani, and three cardinals, ,yho 
had taken part in the election of the antipope, passed 
over to him. But by rich bribes, Pier Leone gained to 
himself nearly the \vhole of Rome: Innocent \vas com- 
pelled to leave the city, and proceeded \\?ith his cardinals 
into France. In a great synod at Etamps he ,vas de-:- 
clared by the oracle of the French Church, the holy 
Bernard, in \vhose hands the bishops had placed the 
decision, to be the la\yful pontiff. He ,yas soon after- 
'\\?ards recognized by England and Spain, and, \vith the 
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exception of :\lilan, by the principal Churches of Italy. 
'-fhe antipope had ill his interests Rome and the N 01"- 
mans, 'v horn he gained by raising Roger, duke of 
\pulia, 
Calabria and Sicily, to the rank of king, reserving, how- 
ever, the fealty, \v hich ,vas due to the Roman see. By 
the untiring exertions of Saint Bernard, Innocent ,yas 
almost universally ackno\vledged: the religious orders, 
and Cluny in particular, ,yere in his favour. When in 
1131, he ,vent to Liege, at the invitation of the Germans, 
he \yas received in the most solen1n manner bv Lothaire 
and by many bishops and princes. The king held the 
bridle of his horse. "Y"hen Innocent after\vards aSSelTI- 
hIed a great council of t\\'O hundred and seventy-six 
bishops at Rheims, Lothaire sent Norbert, archbishop 
of l\Iagdeburg, to inforn1 the pontiff that he \vould 
reinstate him again at Rome. The journey of the pope 
and of the king to Rome ,vas accomplished in the fol- 
lo\ving year, and on the 4th of June, Lothaire received 
from the pope the CrO\Yll of the empire. Pier Leone 
in the mean time retained possession of tbe Vatican and 
of the castle of St. Angelo. Innocent no\v arranged 
,vith the emperor concerning the allodial possessions, 
,yhich the margravine l\Iatilda had presented to the 
papal see. He granted first to the eInperor, and after- 
,yards, at the request of Lothaire, to his son-in-Ia,v, 
Henry, duke of Bavaria, the investiture of these lands, 
,yhich comprised a part of the dukedom of l\Iantua, 
Par in a, Reggio, l\Iodena and Garfagana, but retained 
for himself the feudal dominion over them \yith a yearly 
tribute, and the reversion of thell1 to the Roman 8ee 
after the death of the duke. Soon after this tin1e, the 
pope invested the lnargrave Engelbert ,yith the dominion 
of Tuscany. 
Innocent, ,yho after the departure of Lothaire, ,vas 
not se
ure at Ron1e, asselnbled in 1134, a synod at Pisa, 
of ,yhich ('ouncil Saint Bernard \yas the anin1ating soul. 
'rhe 
Iilanese no" submitted to the pope: other Italian 
bi
hops, ,yho supported the antipope, ,vere deposed. 
In 1136, at the earnest inyitation of the pope, \yho was 
oppre
sf'd by the power of Roger, Lothaire ,yent again 
B2 
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into Italy. Toget11er with him, Innocent invested the 
count Rainulf, as duke of Apulia and Calabria, and re- 
turned in 1127 again to Rome, ,vhere the antipope had 
fallen into a state of melancholy insignificance. Lothaire, 
the po\verful defender of the pope, died soon after his 
return into Germany: but the eloquence of St.Bernard 
had already induced king Roger, the chief promoter of 
the schism, to declare himself neutral, "vhen in 1183 
the death of the antipope facilitated the full restoration 
of peace; for the successor to Anaclete, ,,,hon1 a small 
party elected ,,?ith the name of Victor IV, persuaded 
by St. Bernard, submitted to the pope, and drew ,,,ith 
hin1 all his adherents. At the intercession of the holy 
abbot he easily obtained forgiveness. In 1139 Innocellt 
held at Rome the tenth general council, at ,yhich ,vere 
present nearly one thousand bishops. In this council 
he deposed those ,yho had been raised to ecclesiastical 
dignities by Pier Leone allf! his adherent Gerhard, bishop 
of Angouleme: he al:;o pronounced excomu1unication 
against Roger. But a short tilne after, he fell into the 
po\yer of this prince, ,,,,ho after the death of Rainulf had 
again possessed himself of Apulia. Peace "yas no\v con- 
cluded bet\veen them. Roger took the oath of fealty 
to the pope and pledged hÏInself to pay a yearly tribute. 
Innocent absolved him froIn his censures, granted hiln 
the title of king, and invested him \vith the dukedoln 
of Apulia, and the principality of Capua. 
That spirit of independence, \vhich had sho\yn itself 
in lTIOst of the Italian cities and "Thich had been nou- 
rished by the preaching of l\..rnold of Brescia, had no\\'" 
seized the Romans. In 1143 they thre,," off their civil 
obedience to the pope anrl elected a new senate. Inno- 
cent died at this lllOlllent. His successor, Celestine II, 
survived his election only a few lllonths. The cardinal 
Gerhard, chancellor of the Roman Church, \yas elected 
in 1144 ,vith the title of Lucius. But the ROlnans, en- 
raged that the pope should have entered into an union 
,yith the N orn1ans, and should have recognized their 
prince Roger as king, changed their dreallls of a re- 
})ublic into thp design of an e1npire, the capital of \yhi('h 
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,vas to be their o,vn city, as ancient Rome had been of 
the ancient empire. They elected a brother of the late 
antipope, Pier Leone, as patrician, and required the 
pontiff to resign to him all the regalia of the state. 
Lucius endeavoured to seize by force the capitol, in 
,vhich the ne\v senate held its sittings, but he ,vas 
,younded by a stone and died in the eleventh month of 
his pontificate. He ,yas succeeded by Bernard of Pisa, 
a disciple of St. Bernard, formerly a monk of Clairvaux 
and no\v abbot of the cloister of St. Anastasius at Rome. 
The ne\v pontiff took the name of Eugene III. Arnold 
now appeared again at Rome. This man, a lector of 
the church of Brescia, and '" ho had been a disciple of 
Abailard in France, had for seven years preached in the 
Lombard cities the doctrine, ,,-elcome to many, that 
no ecclesiastic 'v ho possessed property could be saved. 
The bishops, he asserted, could not la\yfully hold re- 
galia, nor could cloisters receive \yorldly possessiol1s: 
these things belonged to temporal princes ,vho could 
use them for their O\V11 benefit and grant them only I 
to laics. ,A.ppearing in the habit of a monk, and direct- 
ing his ,,'ell-pointed speeches against the manners of the 
('lergy and regulars, he flattered the people and earned 
for himself a cheap popularity: for the doctrine that 
everyone, ,vho coveted the property of another, and 
,vho possessed the po\ver to plunder churches and eccle- 
siastics, ,vith the persuasion that he \yas performing a 
good ,york to those ,,-horn he despoiled, must have 
found general acceptance. Innocent II had imposed 
silence upon Arnold in the Lateran council in 1139; 
but he passed over the Alps to Zurich and had spread 
}1Ïs doctrines there ,vith a rapid success. Under his 
influence the greatest excesses of violence and plunder 
,vere no\v committed in Rome by a \vild and unbridled 
populace. An invitation from" the senate and people 
of Rome" ,vas sent to the German king Conrad, solicit- 
ing him to place his imperial throne amongst them, and, 
as every impediment on the side of the clergy ,vas re- 
Inoved (by the absence of the pope), to rule from Rome 
oyer Italy and Germany. Conrad yielded not to this 
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proposition, as he easiiy sa\v through its self-interested 
vie\v : he rather lllade advances to the pope, ,vhose em- 
bassy he received ,vith honour and to \vhich he replied 
by another sent to the pontiff. 
After a short tin1e, as a reconciliation, \vhich had 
been effected, ,vas annulled by the haughtiness of the 
Ronlans, Eugene left the city in 1146 and proceeded to 
France. In 1148, he returned into Italy, but there 
still reigned in R01l1e, ,vith a fe"T intervals caused by 
the dread in the Romans of the Norn1an arms, a spirit 
of haughty and republican independence. Conrad died 
in the mean till1e in Germany, amidst his preparations 
for an expedition into Italy. The ambassadors of the 
ne\y king, Frederic I, presented letters from him to the 
pope, containing assurances that he ,yould accomplish 
all that his uncle Conrad had intended and had com- 
menced for the freedom and exaltation of the Apostolic 
see, and that he ,vould consider as his o\vn the enemies 
of the Church of Rome. In a short till1e the pontiff re- 
turned to Rome and ,vas received by the Ron1ans, "Tho 
had been satiated ,,'ith their anarchical confusion, ,vith 
every demonstration of honour and respect. In 1153, 
the plenipotentiaries of the pope and of the king con- 
cluded a treaty at Constance, by ,,'hich Frederic bound 
hin1self to restore the former po\yer of the pope in 
ROIne, to protect the regalia of St. Peter, and to enter 
upon no peace ,vith Roger, king of Sicily, ,vithout the 
consent of the pope. Eugene engaged, on his part, to 
honour the king as the dearest son of St. Peter, to be- 
sto,v upon him the imperial cro,yn as soon as he should 
arrive in Rome, and to employ against every enemy of 
the empire, at the request of the emperor, ecclesiastical 
punishn1ents and even excomnlunication. 
Bet\yeen the years 1148 and 1152, at the prayer of 
the pope, St. Bernard ,vrote his celebrated ,york in five 
books, " On Consideration," an instruction for the pious 
perforlnance of his pontifical duties. The holy \vriter 
exhorts the pontiff not to lose his precious tin1e in hear- 
ing the nUlnberless cases ,vhich ambitious and avari- 
cious Inen \vould lay before him, concerning benefices 
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and other similar things. In ,vords of severity he re- 
prehends the insatiable avarice of the Italians, and in 
particular of the Romans, and confirms the accusations 
so frequently n1ade by other cotemporaries, that the 
ROlnan clergy \yere accessible to presents and bribes 
and \vere Inuch given to external splendour, to ecclesi- 
astical pomp and Inagnificence. He next exhorts the 
pontiff to correct the use of appeals, \\ hich ,vere often 
made only to confine the bishops in the salutary exer- 
cise of their jurisdiction, and to annul the too nlunerous 
exemptions of bishops from the authority of their 
Inetropolitans, and of abbots from the jurisdiction of 
bishops. He paints in strong colours the haughtiness 
and the restless spirit of insurrection \vhich inflamed 
the Roman "people, ,,-ho \yould yield to authority only 
'" hen their means of opposition ,vere exhausted. The 
pope should take his cardinals fronl all parts of 
the Church, and select his legates \vith the greatest 
caution, as D1any of them had by their avarice and by 
plundering the churches and cloisters degraded their 
high office. Unhappily, both the author and he for 
,,,horn the book had been ,vritten died soon after its 
completion, in the SUDInIer of 1153. 
The successor of Eugene, Conrad the cardinal bishop 
of Sabina, \vho had reached the ninetieth year of his 
age, ,vas named ,...\.nastasius I'T, died sixteen months 
after his exaltation. He \vas follo\ved by the English- 
man, Nicholas Breakespeare. Nicholas had formerly 
been a Inonk and a prior in a cloister of Provence and 
had been prolnoted by Eugene III to the bishopric of 
Albano. He named himself .Adrian IV. He found the 
see ill ,yhich he had been placed surrounded by inextri- 
cable difficulties. The pontificate of Adrian was one 
unbroken series of severe conflicts: almost in the 
beginning of his reign, he placed Rome, ,vhere Arnold 
of Brescia ,vas again preaching rebellion, ,yhere a car- 
dinal had been attacked and ll10Itally wounded, under 
an interdict. By this n1easure he procured at least the 
expulsion of .Arnold and of his most furious adherents. 
The den1agogue fell into the po,ver of king Frederic, 
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,vho ,vas proceeding to Ronle to be crowned. The 
king delivered him to the cardinals, and the prefect of 
Rome sentenced hin1 to be hanged and his body to be 
burnt. Frederic, after he had s\vorn to the pope anrl 
to the cardinals to ensure their personal safety, to 
defend and to preserve all their rights and goods, n1et 
the pope at Sutri, "There his refusal to perform the 
usual act of honour to the pope of holding the bridle of 
his horse, caused some d.fferences, ,vhich ,vere finally 
terminated by the acquiescence of the king. Both then 
proceeded to Rome, and Frederic receiyeù the cro\vn of 
the empire. The R.omans, indignant that Frederic had 
declined their offer, by ,yhich they presented the em- 
pire to him, or rather offered to sell it to him for a 
large sum of gold, attacked the Gern1ans, but \vere re- 
pulsed \vith Joss. 
.A.drian had \vritten an epistle to William king of 
Sicily, \yho had entered ,yithout permission and ,yithout 
being cro\yned upon the government of that kingdom, 
and had thus violated the supreme feudal rights of the 
pontiff. In this letter, the pope addressed Willialn 
,vith the title ouly of "Lord." In his indignation 
\Villiam invaded the papal states, and dre\v upon hÎln- 
self sentence of excomlnunication. 1"he pope "Tas ill 
the meantime straitened in Beneyentum, and \vas COlTI- 
pelled in 1156 to conclude \vith the king a peace, by 
,,-hich the freedom of canonical election, V\Tith the right 
()f the royal approbation, the right in the pope of 
visiting the churches of the kingdonl, the sending of 
legates andthe receiving of appeals C\vhich two last points 
'vere not extended to Sicily), ,vere secured; 'Villiam 
then received the investiture of Sicily, Apulia, and 
Calabria, and as a liege vassal s,vore the oath of fealty 
to the see of Rome. But soon after the ('onclusion of 
t.his contest, the pope sa\v himself unexpectedly involved 
in one ,vith the elTIperor. Frederic \yas indignant that 
Adrian had concluded a peace \vith William, \vhom he 
had undertaken to subdue, and his discontent \vas 
nourished by several of the cardinals, ,vho formed a 
party devoted to the enlperor, to \vhom they repre- 
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sented their colleagues as the bought partisans of the 
Sicilian. Adrian sent the cardinals Orlando and Ber- 
nard to regain the good "V ill of the en1peror, and gave 
theln a letter, in ,vhich he complained that Frpderic 
had not only suffered to pa:5s unpunished the imprison- 
rnent and plundering of Eskyl, archbishop of Lund in 
Denmark, but had moreover done nothing to procure 
the liberation of this prelate, ,,
ho had been thus treated 
in Burgundy. In this letter there occurred the ex- 
pression that the pope ,,,"ould have been rejoiced had he 
been able to confer upon Frederic greater benefits 
(beneficia) than his coronation as emperor. As this 
,vord had at that time the signification of investiture, 
the emperor and the German princes gladly received it 
ill this acceptation,-evident as it was that the pope 
could not have so intended it, and could not have 
spoken of investitures, \vhich "vere not greater than the 
imperial dignity-and they accused Adrian of the in- 
tolerable presumption of speaking of the imperial dig- 
nity as a grant of the Roman see. In the conference 
,yhich arose from this circumstance, the cardinal Or- 
lando used these ","ords: " Froin \yhom does the em- 
peror receive his dignity, if not from the pope ?"- 
,vords, \vhich ,veIl nigh cost hilll his life. The legates 
,vere under frivolous pretexts sent back in disgrace and 
as captives; it ,vas forbidden to the ecclesiastics of the 
empire to trayel to Rome, and a bitter address of the 
pmperor to the German bishops, informed them that it 
,vas he "Tho endeavoured to preserve their honour and 
their freedom, and to liberate them frolu the yoke of 
slavery \vh:ch the see of ROine had fastened on theIne 
The German bishops ,vere no\y taught ",-hat Frederic, 
,,-ho had long broken through the conditions of the 
concordat of 'V orms, and ,,'bo disposed of bishops ,yith 
all the despotis1l1 of another Henry ,r, understood by 
ecclesiastical liberty; but they feared their po\verful, 
implacable master, \vhose only idea of right was his 
O\YIl cOllyenience, and they ,veIl kne\y that he had a 
})arty devoted to him amongst the cardinals. They, 
therefore, ,yent o
:er to the emperor, al1d al1
\"ered ill 
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his sentiments, and probably in his \vords, to the COln- 
plaints of the pOpPe But the pontiff opposed calm 
dignity to this haughty arrogance; he sent t\VO other 
cardinals, the bearers of an epistle, in \yhich he ex- 
plained in clear terms, and even to the satisfaction of 
Frederic, all that he had before said of the grant of the 
imperial CrO\Vll and of the be1ltfìciuJ1z. As his legates 
ans\vered in mild terms to all the questions of the 
emperor, and repeatedly assured him that the pope 
wished not to intrude upon his dignity, Frederic \yas 
pacified. 
But only a pope \yho "'as prepared to surrender his 
own and others' rights a prey to tyranny, could expect 
to continue long in favour ,vith an emperor like Fre- 
deric. In his second expedition into Italy in 1158, 
Frederic undertook violently to change the legal and 
political condition of northern and central Italy, and to 
force it back again into its former state. The cities 
had by degrees destroyed the feudal system in its more 
ancient forms; the dukes, margraves, and counts, had 
disappeared, or, like the lllinor nobility, had become 
citizens; the hishops had lost many of their preroga- 
tives, \,yhich had fallen into the possession of the cities. 
Frederic, after he had bUll1bled the proud Milan, de- 
clared in the diet, \vhich he had assen1bled on the plain 
of Rcncaglia, all his ri
hts according to his idea of the 
unbounded po\ver of a ROlDan emppror. The coinage of 
money, tolls, and imposts, and in general so n1any 
things \vere declared regalia, "1hich ,vere to be restored 
to the emperor, that scarcely anything remained, ",-hich 
,vas not comprised in this enumeration. By this act, 
not only the cities, but the bishops also, and the 
cloisters and churches, sa,v themselves deprived, at one 
stroke, of many rights and revenues, \yhich they had 
long possessed and la\yfully 111erited. A pope could 
not behold this and reillain silent; but the same man, 
,vho had before solemnly pledged himself to preserve 
or to restore all the rights and possessions of the 
Roman see, no\v acted to" ards this same see with the 
like ruthless despotism. To the duke Guelf be granted 
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Tuscany, Spoleto, Sardinia, and the entire posses- 
::;ions of l\Iatilda, although the emperor Lothaire had, 
in the most unequivocal ternls, ackno\vledged the right 
of the pope to this inheritance; he even disposed of the 
goods of the Roman Church, and \vished to assume the 
sovereign authority in Rome, \vithout ,yhich, he said, 
the title of Roman e111peror ,vas no more than a fiction. 
In full violation of the concordat of Worms, he named 
,vhilst in Italy his chancellor Rainald, ,vho ,vas ,vith 
binl in that country, to the archdiocese of Cologne; 
and Guido, the son of the count of Blandrate, he nomi- 
nated archbishop of Ravenna. Guido ,vas a sub-deacon 
of the Roman Church, and could not therefore pass to 
another Church \vithout the consent of the pope, ,vhich 
Adrian refused, as he had need of him in Rome. 
Frederic, kno" ing that the pope had ,yell-founded 
complaints against him, seized \vith pleasure everything 
that might be turned as an objection to the pontiff. It 
,vas, therefore, made a subject of grievance, that .t\drian 
had placed his o\yn nan1e before that of the emperor, 
in one of his epistles; that he had addressed him in the 
singular number; that he had sent his epistle by an 
unknO"'"Il messenger, \vho retired immediately after 
delivering it. "r earied ,,-ith these petty annoyances, 
the pope at length sent five cardinals, as the bearers of 
the follo,ving requisitions. That the imperial ambas- 
sadors should never be sent to Rome for the exercise of 
the rights of sovereignty ,vithout the kno\vledge of the 
pope; that levies upon the goods of the Roman Church 
should be made by the emperor only at the tin1e of his 
coronation; that the Italian bishops should not take 
the oath of hOlnage, but only of fidelity; that the pos- 
sessions of the Roman Church, and the revenues of 
Ferrara, 1\J asso, Figheruolo, of the 
Iatildan inheritance, 
of the countries bet\yeen Acquapendente and Rome, 
of the dukedon1 of Spoleto, of the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica, should be restored. The emperor, on his 
side, brought as a complaint against the pope, that he 
had \vithout his consent made peace ,yith Sicily; that 
the papal legates travelled through his don1Îllions \vith- 
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out his perrnission; that they took up their residence 
in the episcopal palaces, and oppressed the churches; 
and, lastly, that unjust appeals ,yere taken to Rome. 
A friendly reconciliation "as therefore not to be ex- 
pected from the present disposition of Frederic. The 
pope died in ) 159, ",. hen, according to report, he ,vas 
preparing to pronounce sentence of excomlTIunication 
against the emperor, v;ho had cast t,,"o cardinals into 
prIson. 


SECTION II. 


ALEXANDER IlI.-SCHISl\I.-TRIUl\lPH OF THE POPE. 
- LUCIUS 111.- UREA 
 II I.-CLEl\IENT III, 
AND CELESTINE 111.* 
AFTER the death of Adrian, the schism, for \vhich the 
cardinals, ,yho \vere devoted to the emperor, had pre- 
pared the "Tay, and probably \vith his connivance, 
openly manifested itself. On the fourth of Septelnber, 
Orlando Bandinelli of Siena \yas chosen by a majority 
of voices. The ne,v pontiff had formerly been professor 
of Theology at Bologna, and \yas one of the most 
learned lnen of his age; his distinguished talents had 
obtained for him, from Eugene III, the rank of cardinal, 
and, after a short tiJue, that of chancellor of the Ron1an 
Church. He at first objected to take upon himself the 
burden of the pontificate; but no"v a rival appeared, 
the cardinal Octavian, ,vho had before seceded from 
...\drian, and l]ad given him
eìf to the emperor, and 
could no,v depend upon the support of Frederic, "yhon1 
he had first kno\yn \vhen he \vas delegate at Bologna. 
Only t,vo cardinals gave their votes to Octavian, ,yho, 
,,,ith shameless haste, assumed the papal robes: he 


'* J ohannis Sarisberiensis, et Arnulfi Lexoviensis episc. Epistolæ, in 
the Recueil des IIistoriens des Gaules, tom. xvi.; Acts of the Synods, 
held on account of the schism, in IIardnin, tOln. vi. part ii. 1565-1615. 
l
omnaldi Archiep. Salernit. Chrollicon, in ]Iuratori, ton1. ,ii. ; Alex- 
andri Ill, Epi
tolæ 419, in the Recueil des Ilistoricns; tom. xv. 
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caused Orlando and the cardinals to be held imprisoned 
by a band of adherents, ,,-horn he had purchased ,vith 
gold, but they ,vere soon liberated by the Frangipani. 
Orlando ,vas consecrated in a castle near Rome, and 
took the name of Alexander III. l\fter an interval of 
eight days, he passed sentence of excommunication 
against Octavian. This antipope, ,vho ,vas powerfully 
assisted in Rome by the imperial representative, the 
count-palatine Otho, employed the name of the em- 
peror and abundant bribes to gain to his party bishops, 
from ,vhom he lllight receive consecration. At length, 
the bishops of Frascati, Ferentino and Amalfi,-the last 
had been deprived by Adrian on account of his crimes, 
-passed over to him and consecrated hinl \vith the 
title of Victor IV, in the Abbey of Farfa. l-Ie and his 
party, \vhich no\v counted five cardinals, endeavoured 
to 
pread the report that Orlando had been elected 
only by a faction, 'v hich ".as in the interest of 'Villiam, 
king of Sicily, and \vhich had before conspired against 
the elllperor. 
}1'rederic, although he put on a selnblance of impar- 
tiality, took at once a decided part against Alexander, 
\yith \vhose firnlness and true ecclesiastical character 
he ,vas ,veIl acquainted. He convened a council of his 
court at Pavia, in ,vhich he pretended his desire to be 
to decide according to the advice of the prelates, on 
the pretensions of the t\yO competitors. But of the 
letters ,yhich invited both to the assembly, that sent to 
Alexander \vas directed to the "cardinal Orlando"; 
the other, ,yritten to his rival, \vas addressed to "Vic- 
tor, bishop of Rome." Frederic, therefore, had already 
decided. Alexander and his friends understood the 
symptoms of the coming contest; they resolved to 
brave every danger to secure the liberty and independ- 
ance of the Church, and not to surrender their good 
cause to the shackled judgment of an assenlbly ,yhich 
,vas governed by the emperor, and ,yhich trembled 
before hinl. "rhey replied to the t\yO bishops, ,yho had 
teen sent to them by Frederic, that the elnperor ad- 
dres
ed his l1lother as a handmaid; that the Church, 
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,,-hich had been purchased by the blood of Christ, 
should never again be a slave, and that the civil po\ver 
should never more decree on things the most sacred. 
The t\VO episcopal ambassadors then returned to Segni, 
to the antipope Octavian, before \vhom they prostrated 
themselves, honouring him as sovereign pontiff. In 
February 1160, the assembly of Pavia was opened; 
but from the whole of Italy only six bishops \vere pre- 
sent; the others "\vere German prelates, boon com- 
panions of the en1peror. Even of these the greater 
number ,,-ished to refer the decision of the cause to a 
nlore numerous synod. But to this Octavian and his 
imperial protector ,vould not consent. A decree was 
therefore formed, ,vhich could strike only Alexander. 
It \vas objected to him, that \vhen invited to the synod, 
he had refused to appear, and that he had conspired 
"7ith the Sicilians and lVlilanese against the emperor: 
sentence of excommunication \vas therefore again pro- 
nounced upon him. Octavian ,yas declared to be the 
lawful pontiff, the more \villingly, it \vas said, as that 
,vas the only n1eans of restoring peace and harmony 
bet\veen the empire and the priesthood. Frederic then 
paid to this his creature the ordinary signs of honour, 
of holding his staff, and of kissing his feet. 
The next consequence of these proceedings ,vas the 
union of the ecclesiastical \vith the political contest of 
the Lombards, ,vho were struggling fOf liberty. The 
cardinal, John of Anaglli, the papal legate, and Obert, 
archbishop of Milan, excommunicated Frederic in the 
principal church of that city. Frederic, on the other 
hand, comnlanded all the prelates of his empire, under 
pain of exile, to acknowledge and to obey Octavian as 
their pope; all ecclesiastics and laics, 'v ho should 
recognise Alexander, should suffer the confiscation of 
their goods or the loss of life. He thus compelled the 
pope not only to excommunicate him as a persecutor 
of the Church, but to free his subjects from their S\tVOfll 
oaths of fidelity. Every\vhere the adherents of Alex- 
ander ,vere driyen from their churches. 'Vhen the 
entire Cistercian order, ,vhich numbered more than 
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seven hundred abbots, declared in his favour, the rage 
of Frederic burst forth against them, and obliged \vhole 
troops of monks to seek refuge in France. The greater 
part of the German bishops, either through fear, through 
indifference, or through ignorance of the circumstances, 
adhered to the pope of the emperor: but the more 
conscientious,-such as Eberhard, archbishop of Saltz- 
burg, the bishops of Brixen and Halberstadt, and Con- 
rad of Wittelsbach, archbishop of l\Ientz,-although he 
had been nOlnil1ated by Frederic, refused to bend their 
knees to the idol of the emperor, and proclaimed their 
fidelity to Alexander. For this declaration, the bishop 
of Halberstadt ,vas deprived of his see. In France 
and England, the decree of the synod of Pavia ,vas 
received ,yith contempt: in these countries all ,vere in 
favour of Alexander. In a synod at Beauvais, the 
French, and in synods in London, and at Neufmarche 
in Normandy, the English bishops declared for him; 
and in 1161" in a nUlnerous assembly, w-hich had been 
convened by the English and French. monarchs, and at 
,vhich the cardinals of Alexander and of Octavian, and 
delegates from the king of Spain
 \yere present, after a 
caref
l exan1ination of both parties, the same decision 
,,,as gIven. 
Alexander, who could not maintain himself in Italy 
against the po\yer of the emperor, retired into France, 
where so many of his predecessors had found an asylum 
from the violence of the German elnperors. But the 
emperor induced king Le\vis not to ackno"\i\Tledge the 
pope, before more mature deliberation, into which both 
should enter in an appointed iUT.ervie,v. But ,vhen, 011 
the day named for the meeting, Le,,,is arrived at Launes, 
near Dijon, he found there, not the emperor, but his 
chancellor, Rainald archbishop of Cologne, ,vho an- 
nounced to him, that it \vas not for him or his bishops 
to decide in the cause of either of the popes, but to 
receive as pope him ,yhom the emperor and ltil
 bishops 
should ackno\vledge. The astonished king then en- 
quired ,vhether he and his prelates did not belong to 
the flock of Christ \v hich had been en trusted to the 
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apostle St. Peter and his successors: he declared that 
he had redeen1ed his \,'ord and rode a \vay. On the 
banks of the Loire he joined the pope and the king of 
England. Here the t\VO sovereigns ,valked at the side 
of the pontiff, holding the bridle of his horse. It \vas 
IlOY{ evident that the entire Christian ,yorld recognized 
Alexander as the true and la,yful pontiff. Only as far 
as the arnl of the elnperor extended did Octa vian find 
an external, COlllpulsory r
cognition. Alexander, there- 
fore, ,vas enabled to convene at Tours, in 1163, a nu- 
Inerous synods at ,vhich ,vere present sev'enteeu cardi- 
nals and one hundred and t\venty-four bishops, ,vho 
declared the ordinations of Octavian and of the other 
schisll1atics annulled. Frederip, also, and his pope, ,,-ho 
had follo\ved hin1 into Gern1any, held a synod at Dole, 
ill ,yhich his confidant, the archbishop Rainald, be- 
trayed, by his assertion that in Ron1e, the imperial city, 
only the emperor had a fight to judge, the object to 
,yhich he desired to attaill,-the degradation of the pope 
to the ran}\: of a bishop of the empire, \yho might be 
subservient to the elnperor and an instrulnent for all 
h is designs. 
The death of Oct avian at Lucca, in 11G4, presented a 
favourable opportunity for the terlnination of tbe schism; 
but the emperor's bishops, Rainald and the bishop of 
Liege, \yith the t\yO cardinals of Octavian, imagined that 
a continuation of the breach \yas for their O\VU and their 
111aster's advantage. A ne\v election, therefore, took 
place; that is, one of the cardinals, Guido of Crelna, 
received from the other, John of 81. 
Iartin, the title of 
Paschal III, and '''as, contrary to all la\v, consecrated by 
the bishop of Liege, unassisted by other prelates. So 
shanJeless a lllockery of the most sacred rites of the 
Church served only to increase the llun1ber of Alex- 
ander's follo\vers, ,,-hilst the adherents of the antipope 
,"ere no\v confined to the band of ,yorldlv-millcled 111en 
,vho liue\v no authority other than the fortune and 
po\yer of the elnperor. 
ro take fro1l1 the pontiff every 
hope of reconciliation, the emperor s\Yore, at a diet of 
princes at "T urzburg, in 1165, that he ,you1d nC\'t'r 
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acl{no,yledge as pope, Orlando or anyone of his party, 
but \vould adhere imlnOyeably to Paschal. "Then the 
bishops, \vho \vere present, \vere required to take the 
same oath, they ans\"ered, (according to the idea of 
the times, that the emperor could exact such an oath 
from them only in virtue of their homage to him as 
their feudal lord), that they ,,"ould rather, than thus 
s,year, resign their re{.(alia: but Frederic, encouraged 
by the promises of the ambassadors from England, that 
their nlaster, ,yho \\
as then engaged in his quarrel \vith 
St. Thomas à Becket and en1bittered against Alexander, 
\vonld defend the cause of the eillperor and his pope, 
replied to the prelates, that, \yhether they ,yished or not, 
they must take the oath, and retain their regalia. As 
the archbishops, Conrad of l\fentz, and Conrad of Salz- 
burgh, continued firln in their fidelity to Alexander, the 
emperor published against the latter, his o\vn uncle, 
the ban of the empire, and gave up his entire diocese 
to plunder: in the see of l\lentz, after the flight of 
Conrad of '
Vittlesbach, he placed Christian, provost of 
)leresberg. And no\v the German Church beheld at 
its head a man \"ho squandered the revenues of his 
diocese in every species of crime, \vho, as a leader of 
la,vless bands and as imperial executioner, had ren- 
dered to his master grateful service in the oppressions 
and extortions by \vhich he had afflicted the unhappy 
Lombard
. 
Invited by the Romans, Alexander returned to their 
city: Christian resided at Viterbo. The LOlnbard cities, 
Cremona, Bergan10, Brescia, Ferrara and l\Iantua, being 
reduced to extrelnities by the excesses of the imperial 
officers. formed, in 1167, a confederacy against the 
emperor, and resolved to rebuild l\lilan, \"hich had then 
been in ruins for more then five years. Frederic had 
hastened to Rome and had conyerted the plundered 
church of St. Peter into a fortress: he then caused his 
antipope to be enthroned, in the same church, \yhich 
had been desecrated by many abominations, and him- 
self to be cro\yned by him. He, ,yho had solemnly 
pledged hilnself, at ,V urzburg, by oath to Paschal, 1l0\V ' 
YOLo IV. C 
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proposed to the Ron1ans, that both popes should resign, 
and a third be chosen, over ,,,,hose election he \yould exer- 
cise no influence. Alexander then \yithdrevr, after he 
had in the Lateran basilica pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication against Frederic, and arrived safely at 
J3enevelltum. The ROlnans, \vitb the exception of the 
po,verful falnilies, ,vho in their strong castles bid de- 
fiance to his arms, took the oath of fidelity to the em- 
peror. But the day of retribution had at length arrived, 
and there no\v fell the first of those strokes, \vhich 
crushed the haughty pride of a ruler, \vho had trodden 
beneath his feet all divine and hUll1an rights. r\ pesti- 
1ential disease s\yept a\vay in a few days thousands of 
his army: together \vith the dukes Guelf and Frederic, 
there died the archbishop Rainand, the pliant instru- 
lnent of the elnperor iÙ every deed of ,yickedness, the 
bishops of Liege, Verùun, Spires and Ratisbon. 'rile 
emperor conducted back to Pavia the miserable renl- 
nants of his arnlY, a po\,-erfuUy speaking evidence of the 
judglnE'llt of God. At Pavia he published the balln of 
the enlpire against the confederated cities, but on the 
first of Decem bel", the cities of the Inarch of Verona,- 
,r enice, Piacenza, Parma, l\Iodena and Bologna- 
entered into the Lonlbard league, and in 
larch 1168 
Frederic appeared as a fugitive on the confines of Ger- 
lnany. 
The antipope Paschal died in September 1168, at the 
Vatican, "Thither he had been reconducted by the arch- 
bishop Christian. His adherents, expecting no recon- 
ciliation ,vith .A.lexander, imlnediately elected, although 
Bot one of the schisnlatical cardinals was now living, 
the abbot John of Struma, ,,-ho entitled himself Ca- 
lixtus III. Frederic ackno\vledged him, and continued 
to persecute the friends of Alexander. In Germany, 
he drove from their sees the bishop of Passau, and the 
nc\v archbishop of Salzburg, Adalbert, a brother of the 
king of Bohemia. The Greelr emperor, Elllmanuel, no,v 
sent an embassy to Alexander, \vho was at Beneventuln, 
\vith large sums of Bloney, and an offer of an entire re- 
union of the t.\yo Churches, if he \vould confer upon 
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hinl the title of Roman emperor. .After mature delibe- 
ration, the pope sent back the gold and rejected the 
offer. But the alliance bet\yeen him and the Lombards 
\vas more closely dra\vll. Bet\veen i\sti and Pavia the 
Lombards had in a short space of time built a ne\v city, 
,yhich, in honour of the pope \vas nanled Alexandria; 
and in IliO their consuls surrendered to him and the 
Roman Church, this city as tributary property. It 
\yas in vain that Frederic endeavoured by negociations 
to separate the pope from the Lombards. Alexander 
called together the delegates of the confederated cities, 
and as the imperial ambassador, Eberhard, bishop of 
Bamber
, vras not empo\vered to ackno\vledge him as 
pope, and as Frederic continued his hostilities against 
the prelates \vho did so ackno\yledge him, his negotia- 
tions proved fruitless. 
In the autumn of 11 -;4, the elnperor descended for 
the fifth ti111e, at the head of an army, into Italy. His 
rage \vas first turned against j\.1exandria; but, \y hen 
compelled to raise the siege, and ,,-hen disconcerted by 
the approach of the confederate army, he consented to 
an armistice. Negotiations \vere now commenced, and _ 
at the desire of Frederic, three cardinals \vent as papal 
]egates to Pavia, as the Lombards insisted not only on 
their o\yn liberty, but on the rights also of the ROlnan 
see. But all \yas vain, for Frederic obstinately adhered 
to the resolutions of Roncalia, and \vould yieWld to the 
legates in nothing. It ,vas not until after a second 
stroke fr0111 Heaven, in l\Iay 11 i6, ,,,hen the Lombards 
alnlost destroyed his entire ar111Y in the battle of Legnano, 
that Frederic \yas in some degrep subdued. The arch- 
bishops of l\Ientz and :\Iagdeburg and the bishop of 
'Vorms appeared at Anagni as his anlbassadors before 
the pope, \\.ho required that the proposals for peace 
should be extended to the Lombards and to the king of 
Sicily. 'Vhen the principal conditions had been ar- 
ran
ed, Alexander, \vith nInny of the cardinals, enl- 
barked for 'T en ice effectually to conclude the peace. 
But once more the en1peror endeavoured to regain his 
]ost ascendancy. He undertook, through l\is party in 
c 2 
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Venice, to force an entrance into the city, contrary to 
the oath ,vhich the Venetians had sworn to Alexander. 
The pope would have then fallen into his hands, and he 
,vollld have prescribed the terms of peace. His attempt 
failed, for the pope and the ambassadors from Sicily 
and LOlnbardy prepared to depart, and nothing ,vas now 
more dreaded in Venice than the anger of the king of 
Sicily. Frederic at length sent plenipotentiaries who 
swore to the conditions of peace: the pope then invited 
him to Venice: the German prelates abjured the schism, 
and cardinals were sent to the emperor to absolve him 
from his censure. The emperor entered Venice on the 
21th June, and ,vas received by the pope at the entrance 
of the church of St. l\Iark. Frederic thre,v hilllself 
upon the ground to kiss the foot of the pontiff, but Alex- 
ander raised him and gave him the kiss of peace.* On 
the following day, after the high mass, the emperor held 
the stirrup, and guided the horse of the pope. The 
solemn proclamation of peace ,vas made in the conclud- 
ing assembly on the 11 th of August, in ".hich the en1- 
peror placed the pope on his right hand, and ROlnuald, 
archbishop of Salerno, the representative of the king 
of Naples and the historian of these events, on his left. 
The revenues of the states of l\latilda ,vere secured to 
the emperor for fifteen years; the farther possession of 
them ",-as to be decided by future arbitration. As a 
preliminary step, an armistice of six years ,,,ith the 
Lon1bards, and for fifteen years ,vith the king of Sicily, 
,vas then concluded. The men ,vhom during the schism 
Frederic had placed in episcopal sees-the archbishops 
of ]\;Ientz and Cologne, witb their suffragans and the 
bishop of Mantua-were to retain their bishoprics. 
Hence Conrad, archbishop of Mentz, was compelled to 


'* That, on this occasion, Alexander pressed his. foot upon the 
head of the prostrate en1peror, and insulted him with these words of 
the Psalm, "Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisc, thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and dragon," is an invention of calumny, as 
is proved by the silence of all the contemporary historians who have 
written on the interview between Frederic and Alexander at Venice. 
Romuald, archbishop of Salerno, who has ghen a minute account of 
this interview, knew nothing of any such act of the pope.-( Transl.) 
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gIve place to the intruder, Christian, "ho had latterly 
done lnuch to effect a peace. Conrad received in ex- 
change the see of Salzburg, the la"Tfu] possessor of 
,vhich, Adalbert, "ras induced by the pope to resign. 
At Halberstadt, Ulrich, ,vho had been driven from his 
see, replaced the schismatical Gero. 
Alexander, being invited by an embassy from the 
Rornans, again returned, after the senators had s,vorn 
fidelity to him at Anagni and had solemnly promised to 
restore all the regalia belonging to the Roman Church. 
The antipope, John of Struma, wished to continue the 
schism and \yas therefore besieged by archbishop Chris- 
tian in Viterbo: but at length he offered a voluntary 
sublnission. At Tusculum he fell at the feet of Alex- 
ander and ackno"Tledged his guilt. The pontiff raised 
him from the ground, invited him to his table and en- 
trusted to him the government of Beneventum. The 
attempt of a handful of schismatics to create another 
antipope in the person of a man, named Lando Sitino, 
ended in the capture and imprisonment of this new 
shadow of a pope. In the year 1179 Alexander assem- 
bled in the Lateran the eleventh general council of the 
Church, at \vhich ,vere present three hundred bishops 
from all parts of the west and from Syria. For the 
prevention of future schisms, it ,vas decreed that for 
the validity of a papal election, there should be a majo- 
rity of t".o thirds of the electors in favour of the person 
elected, and tbat any person, ,yho should assume to 
hinlself the rank of pope, "Tithout this number of voices, 
should, as ,yell as his electors, be excluded for ever 
from the communion of the Church. All the ordinations 
of the late antipopes" ere then pronounced uncanonical: 
all those ,yho had been promoted by them, and all ,vho 
had voluntarily s,vorn to adhere to the schism, ,vere 
deposed. 
After the death of Alexander, in 1181, the aged car- 
dinal Ubaldo Allucingolo, bishop of Ostia, ,vas chosen 
to succeed him, and ,vas named Lucius III. But the 
seditious movements of the Romans, ,yho extended 
their hate against the city of Tusculum to its protector, 
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the pope, compelled hinl to leave Rome and its vicinity. 
He retired to the north of Italy, and, in 1140, met the 
emperor at Verona. Frederic, \,'ho in the mean time 
had concluded ,,,ith the Lombards the peace of Con- 
stance, by ,vhich the Lombard federation \yas recog- 
niserl, the regalia conceded to them, and the odious 
decrees of Roncalia thus anuullerl, besought the pope 
to cOllfirnl those prelates ,yho had been consecrated 
and instituted during the.schisln and to crown his son 
as emperor. Lucius refused both requests-the latter, 
because the elnpire could not, at the same time, have 
t,,-o sovereigns,-the fornler, because, ,vithout the con- 
currence of his cardinals, he could not act against one 
of the articles of the peace of Venice and one of the 
decrees of the æcumenical synod. 
The elnperor, on his part, objected to resign the 
1\1atildian inheritance to the papal see, and founded his 
refusal on a pretended grant Inade by the margravine to 
the empire. 'fhe despotic conduct of Frederic in the elec- 
tion at Treves increased the misunderstanding bet\veen 
him and the pontiff. Lucius died in 1185, and ,vas 
succeeded by Uberto Crivelli, archbishop of l\lilan, 
,,-ho named hinlself Urban III and retained his arch- 
bishopric. The marriage of the emperor's son, king 
Henry, furnished Frederic \vith ne\v occasions of strife. 
I-Ienry espoused the princess Constance, ,,,ho, after the 
death of the childless vVilliam II, became the heiress of 
all the Norman dominions in lo\ver Italy,--an union by 
'\vhich the family of Hohenstaufen ,vas put in possession 
of the south of the peninsula, by ,vhich the pope lost 
his strongest support, and \yhich, if it placed the united 
cro\vns of Sicily and of the empire on one head, ,yould 
lay the foundation of a po\yer \yhich ,vould extend over 
the ,vhole of Italy. 
l\lore resolutely and more severely than Lucius did 
the ne". pope Urban proceed against the emperor. As 
he was a Milanese, and, as he and his relatives bad suf- 
fered much fr0l11 Frederic, he ,vas supposed to have 
been in SOl1le degree incited by feelings of personal 
animosity. A cause of dissension bet"
een him and the 
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elnperor must have previously arisen from his suspension 
of the patriarch of Aquileia, ,vho, during the festiyity of 
the marriage of Henry, the son of the emperor, had 
cro,yned hil'll king of Italy, and had thereby invaded 
the rights of the archbishop of 
Iilan. nut Urban had 
a series of grievances of ,,-hich to complain against 
Frederic, ,vho no\v seemed to consider the property of 
the deceased 
latilda as his o",-n, decided on the suc- 
cession of bishops, disposed, at "Till, of the cloisters of 
nuns, granted ecclesiastical tithes to laymen, and in- 
vaded the free do III of episcopal elections. In the contro- 
versy occasioned by the disputed election of a bishop at 
"rreves, lJ rban, by consecratinglV olkmar, de cia red against 
Rudolf, "vho "'
as favoured by the emperor. Frederic 
then proceeded so far as to close all the passes of the 
Alps, to intercept thereby all communication bet,veen 
the pontiff and the German prelates: his son Henry 
revenged himself by devastating the provinces belong- 
ing to the papal see, and caused a servant of the pope 
",-ho had fallen into his hands to be maimed. Frederic 
bad, in the meantime, so far intimidated or gained over 
to his interest the German prelates, that froln the diet 
of Gehlhausen they addressed a letter to the pontiff, ex- 
horting him to display more friendly sentiments to\vards 
the emperor . Urban ,,'as the lllore surprised by this 
proceeding, as he had hitherto acted in unison ,vith 
the bishops and had exerted himself to defend their 
rights. I-Ie ,vas then at Verona and \vas about to ex- 
comn1unicate Frederic, \yho had rtriven the bisbops of 
l\Ielltz and Verdun frOln their churches, \vhose only 
offence ,vas, that they had assisted at a synod ,,, hich 
had been called by V olknlan, archbishop of Treves, and 
had thus ackno,vledg-ed him as their rnetropolitan; but 
he ,,,as ,yithheld from passing the censure by the 
prayers of the 'T eronese "V ho dreaded the indignation 
of Frederic. Urban died soon after, at Ferrarra, in 
I 187. His successor, the cardinal ...\.lbert Mora, of 
Bene'
entuln, Gregory 'TIll, had only time to enter 
upon some preparations for the Ile\y crusade, and died 
at Pisa, t\yO months after his electloll. He ,vas ðUC- 
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ceeded by Paul, bishop of Præneste (Palestrina), who 
was by birth a Roman, and took the name of Clement 
III. The deep impression \vhich '
las no,,- produced by 
the miseries of the Holy Land, the defeat of the Chris- 
tians by Saladin, and the loss of Jerusalem, created in 
the minds of the people of the ,vest an universal, per- 
haps an excessive, desire of repentance and reconcilia- 
tion. The pope and the emperor approached each 
other: the latter had taken the Cross, and the former, 
in conjunction with Fredèric, terminated the schism at 
Treves, by removing both ,r olkmar and Rudolf, and by 
nominating as bishop a third person, John, the imperial 
chancellor. The ROlnans subn1itted again to the pope, 
conceded to him the nomination of a prefect, and pro- 
mised that their senators should s\vear fidelity to him, but 
they required as a condition, that he should consent to 
the destruction of the hated Tusculum. Clement, there- 
fore:- took his seat in Rome. After the death of the 
Sicilian king, 'Villiam, the last lllale descendant of the 
royal family of the Normans, the kingdom and the feu- 
dal rights over it devolved back to the Rom
n see, but 
Tancred, count of Lecca, an illegitimate offspring of 
that family, was, by the favour of the people and 
through fear of German domination, raised to the 
throne in 1190. The pope, ,vho "Tell knew that the 
independence of the Roman see ,vould be endangered 
should a member of the house of Hohenstaufen become 
emperor and king of Italy, and possess at the same time 
the property of l\fatilda and the southern kingdom, 
granted the fief, ,vithout opposition, to Tancred. 
Clement died soon after this event, in lVIarch 1 191, and 
,vas succeeded by Cardinal Hyacinth Bobo, of the 
family of the Orsini, who had reached his eighty-fifth 
year. He ,vas named Celestine III. 
One of the first acts of this pontiff was to cro,yn the 
German king, Henry VI, as emperor. His exhortations 
to the new emperor, that he would not extend his 
hand towards the Sicilian kingdom, were ,vithout effect. 
The aged pope was disposed to adopt more decisive 
measures. Henry advanced against Apulia, ,vas ship- 
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,vrecked before Naples, and returned into Germany. 
l--Ie there committed t,yO enormities, ,vhich ,vould have 
obliged a more energetic pontiff than Celestine to have 
employed against him the extreme punishments of the 
Church. He sold the bishopric of Liege to a provost 
of Bonn, and procured, by assassination at Rheims, the 
death of the legitimate bishop Albert. Soon after, 
speculating ,vith the hopes of obtaining a rich ransom, 
he purchased from Leopold, duke of Austria, the person 
of Richard Cæur de Lion, the king of England, "Thorn 
Leopold had taken prisoner on his return from the 
crusade. To force froul the king the desired ransom, 
J-Ienry, contrary to the laws of nations, kept Richard 
in close captivity in a fortress in the Tyrol. With the 
most earnest representations, and finally with bitter 
reproaches, Eleanora, the mother of Richard, turned to 
the pontiff, conjuring him to procure the liberation of 
a crusader, \vho ,vas under the immediate protection of 
the holy see, and to chastise the authors of his suffer- 
ings. But the threats of Celestine produced but little 
effect upon Henry: a sum of money ,vas the only 
argnment that could effect the release of his prisoner. 
The duke Leopold, \vho had received a third part of 
the ransom, 'vas excommunicted, and his sentence fell 
indirectly upon the emperor. Hence, after his death, 
the Sicilian bishops first obtained permission from the 
popp before they could give to his body ecclesiaitical 
burial. This favour ,vas granted only on condition 
that the money ,vhich had been extorted from the king 
of England should be restored. In 1194, Henry re- 
turned, and accompanied \yith a po,verful force, into 
Lo\ver Italy, resolved to "Tin the cro,vn of Sicily. 
Frightful \vere the cruelties inflicted by hiul on both 
ecclesiastics and seculars. He died, in 1197, loaded 
,vith the curses of the nation, and leaving his D1emory 
as a dark stain in the series of the German kings. 
After thrpe months, he ,vas follo\ved to the grave by 
the aged Celestine. 
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SECTION III. 


I
NOCE
T III -HO
OR]US 111.* 
AFTER the death of Celestine, the cardinal Lothaire, 
of the fan1Ïly of the Conti, \yho \YRS only in his thirty- 
seventh year, \yas, not\yithstanding his o,,-n repugnance, 
ullanÎ1nously elected to succeed, him. He adopted the 
nalne of Innocent III. He comn1euced his pontificate 
by a general reform of the papal court: he then restored 
the papal soyereignty in Rome by the act of investing 
the prefect \vith his office, and by receiving frolll hinl 
the oath of fidelity. In like Inanner, he appointed a 
senator. He recovered the territories \yhich Henry 'TI 
had taken from the ROlllan Church, and had distributed 
to his fayourites. The Alsatian knight, l\larc\yard, to 
,,-h0111 Henry had granted the dukedo111 of Ravenna 
and Romagna, and the marquisate of Ancona, \vas, on 
account of his obstinate resistance, excolnmunicated 
and repelled by force of arlTIS. The S\
;abian knight, 
Conrad Lutzenhard, ,,'ho had receiyed from the same 
king the dukedom of Spoleto and the countship of 
Assissi, \vas cOlnpelled to resign these lands to the 
Roman see. 1"'he cities of Tuscany, in subordination 
to the papal authority, forIned a league, \yhich ,\ as 
effectually supported by Innocent, in defence of their 
freedom against th
 elnperor, and for the protection of 
the Church of Ron1e. The en1press Constance, \,-110, 
in the confusion \" hich follo\yed the death of Henry 
in Sicily, felt the necessity of the aid of the pope, sent 


"* Innocentii III, Epistolæ, ed. Baluze, Paris, 2 vols. folio, (con- 
taining Books 1, 2, 5, 10-16); TIrequigny et De La Porte du Theil, 
Diplon1ata, Chartæ, Epistolæ, et alia Documenta ad res Francicas 
spectantia, Paris, 1791, ton1. i. (containing Books 3,5-10); the Gesta 
Innocentii, ibid.; the Registrum super l' egot. Romani In1perii, in 
Baluze, tom. i. page 687; Richardi de S. Germano (regis Sicil. 
N otarii) Chronicon (fron1 1189 to 1243) in 1\1 uratorii, t0111. "ii. 
Hurter, Geschicbte Papst Innocel1z des Drittell und seiner Zcit- 
geno:"sen (History of Pope Innocent the Third and his contCln- 
poraries), IImnburg, 1834, 2 Btle. 
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an embassy to Innocent to request for bel' young son 
the feudal grant of Sicily, Apulia and Capua. But the 
pontiff, ,vho had been taught by the late events ho\v 
llluch evil and Inisery to the Church might be the con- 
sequence of the extensive ecclesiastical po\ver, ,vhich 
had been granted by his predecessors to the kings of 
Sicily, in the hands of another sanguinary and avari- 
cious Henry VI, justly insisted as a condition upon 
tbe surrender of the n108t esteellled rights of the Sicilian 
monarchy,-the royal nomination of bishops, the lega- 
tine po\vers, the receiving of appeals, and the arbitrary 
grant or refusal of permission to bishops to be present 
at councils. Constance ,vas compelled to yield, and 
died soon after in ]X ovelnber 1198. In her \yill, she 
left the guardianship of her young son to the pope, 
his feudal lord. From that tilne to the year 1208, it 
\vas Innocent \vho alone preserved the kingdom for the 
young Frederic, against the ambitious attempts of the 
German barons, 
Iarc\Yard in Sicily and Diephold in 
Apulia. When his guardianship ceased, in 120
, he 
convened a diet at St. Germain.s, at ,yhich the counts 
of Celano and Fondi \yere appointed his lieutenants. 
'Vhen Innocent ascended the throne of the apostle, 
all ,vas doubt and division in Germany on the subject 
of t.he ejection of a ne\v king. In 1196, at the requisi- 
tion of Henry VI, the princes had elected his son 
Frederic, and had s\\'orn to him the oath of fidelity; 
but no\v they considered their choice and their oath 
invalid, as they had been made before the baptism of 
the youth, and all felt that the kil)gdom required the 
guidance of a man, not of a child, no\v only in the 
fourth year of his. age. Philip, the uncle of Frederic, 
\"ho bad received from his brother Henry the dukedom 
of Tuscany and the possessions of l\Iatilda, \vas induced 
by the Hohenstaufen party to aspire to the crown. He 
,vas elected by the archbishops of l\Iagdeburg and 
Bremen; by the bishops of Constance, Bramberg, 
Eichstadt, Osnaburg, and Brixen; by the princes of 
Saxony, and by the dukes of Bavaria and Carinthia. 
But the princes of the Rhine and of the Netherlands, 
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the archbishops of Cologne and Treves, the bishops of 
Strasburg, l\Iunster, Paderborn, Utrecht, Cambray, and 
l\Iinden, called from England Otho, the younger son of 
Ilenry the Lion, \vho had been exiled by the emperor 
Frederic, to ascend the Gerlnan throne. Philip, '\vho 
had been excolnmunicated by pope Celestine, in punish- 
ment of violences committed by him in the papal states, 
persuaded the legate, the bishop of Sutri, to absolve 
him, on his o,yn authority, contrary to the conditions 
prescribed by Innocent. The same legate assisted at 
his coronation at l\lentz, by the archbishop of Taran- 
taise. Otho had been previously cro\vned at .Lt\.ix-Ia- 
Chapelle. Otho "yas the fir
t also to seek the fayour 
of the pontiff, and founded his claims upon the reCOln- 
mendation that he had solemnly confirmed the rights 
of the Roman Church, and of all the other Churches of 
the empire, and had renounced the odious practice of 
the right of spoils. * His uncle, the king of England, 
the duke of Flanders, and the l\Iilanese, interceded in 
his favour ""ith Innocent. Letters from Philip and the 
princes of his party arrived later, stating, that the pope 
could not trespass upon the rights of the empire, and 
that the king, accolnpanied by a po,verful military 
force, ,yould soon arrive in Rome to receiY"e the Ï1n- 
perial cro\vn. Innocent desired \vith anxiety the ter- 
mination of this contest, as it Îlnpeded the operations 
of the crusade, ,,-hich he endeavoured earnestly to for- 


*" The right, jus spolii, by which sovereigns claimed succession to 
the property of deceased priests and bishops,-to so much at least as 
they had derived from their ecclesiastical benefices. The ancient 
canons forbade ecclesiastics to dispose by will of any but their patri- 
monial goods. These canons were by degrees relaxed, on account of 
the n1any la,v-suits which arose from the difficulty of distinguishing 
between ecclesiastical and patrilllonial property. Later abuses called 
for a renewal of the ancient discipline. 'Ve learn from l\latthe,v 
Paris (ad annum 1246), that three archdeacons in England had 
amassed great wealth in nloney and sacred vessels of silver and gold, 
and that two of them dying intestate, their great possessions, which 
ought to have passed to the poor or to the service of the Church, 
,vere claiIn4;d and obtained by their lay relatives. The evil was not 
much reilledied, when sovereigns seized, for their own purposes, the 
property left at their deaths by bishops and priests.-( Transl.) 
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\yard, and ,vas the cause of much confusion in the 
German Church. Already had a double election 
occurred at :\ientz, and the same ,vas threatened in the 
other bishoprics as they becan1e vacant. But to the 
Hohenstaufen, Philip, although he ,vas more po,yer- 
ful, had obtained the greater nUlnber of votes, and 
,vas supported by the king of France, Innocent could 
not feel himself inclined, ,yhen he remembered the 
Inany eyils which his father and brother had in- 
flicted upon the Church, and the many hostilities 
,vhich he had cOlnn1itted in the pontifical states. He 
looked also ,vith dread upon the designs of his famiJy 
tu nlake the regal, and consequently the imperial, titles 
hereditary in their house. Innocent, although he 
asserted in undisguised terms, that in besto,ving the 
imperial title, he possessed an established right to give 
the last and definitive judgment, \vished the German 
princes to come to a decision amongst themselves, 
\vithout his interference. But as this could not be 
effected, and as a civil ,val" burst forth, ,vhich v{ould 
lead only to a tardy and doubtful issue, he, in the year 
1200, sent into Germany the cardinal Guido, bishop of 
Palestrina, \vith a circumstantial "deliberation," in 
"hich he exposed all the motives ,vhich induced him to 
reject the election of Philip, and in ,,-hich he declared, 
that unless the princes should unite in this election, or 
leave the cause to his decision, he \yould at oncp 
ackno\yledge as king, and crov.n as emperor, Otho, ,,'ho 
,yas devoted to the ,velfare of religion, and who ,vas 
descended froIn families ,vhich \vere distinguished by 
their ecclesiastical and religious spirit. In his epistle 
of the follo\ving year, they required more decidedly 
that Otho should be elected king. Otho s\yore to the 
papal legate, at ::\Ientz, that he ,,'ould defend the 
Roman Church in all its possessions, fiefs, and rights, 
and assist it in recovering ".hat it had lost; that ,yith 
regard to the Roman people, the Tuscan and Lombard 
confederations, he ,yould abide by the counsel of the 
pope. The legate then pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication against all "ho should oppose the king 
Otho. 
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The adherents of Philip, ,,'ho had assembled at Bam- 
berg, and \yho ,vere no\v joined by Eberhard, arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, the bishop of Passau, and Leopold 
duke of Austria, defended thelnselves in a Inanifesto 
\vhich they addressed to the pope. It \vas not for him, 
they said, to interfere ,vith the choice of a king of Ger- 
many, nor to offer himself as arbitrator in a disputed 
election. They pronlÎsed, at the same time, that Philip 
\\Tould ever prove hinlself obedient and devoted to the 
Roman see. The king of France, also, sought to gain 
the favour of the pontiff for his ally. Innocent replied, 
that far froin violating the liberty of the princes in 
election, he had only exercised his own right of ex- 
amining the election of him, ,vhom he, the pope, should 
raise to the rank of elnperor, upon \VhOln he should 
impose his hands, and th&t he had decided in favour of 
Otho, as only he had been elected in due forIn. But 
the letters of the pope, and the unceasing endeavours 
of his legate Guido, did not prevent Philip from acquir- 
ing greater strength in the years 1204 and 1205: 
many princes, even the archbishop of Cologne, ,yho 
after\vards cro\vned him at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, passed over 
to him. Innocent deposed this perjured prelate. 
Bruno, the provost of Bonn, ,vas elpcterl to succeed 
him, but fell", in 1206, together ,vith the city of Cologne, 
into the po,ver of Philip. N 0\"" that almost all Ger- 
many recognised him as king, Philip conducted him- 
self \vith the greatest respect to\vards the pope, promised 
hin1 obedience in all things, and sent a splendid em- 
bassy, ,vith unlimited po\vers, to Rome, to forin a 
treaty of peace. Innocent, in J 20ï, sent t,,-o of his 
n10st able cardinals, Ugulino bishop of Ostia and Leo 
Brancaleone, \\
ho absolved Philip fron1 his excomnlU- 
nication, upon his proll1ise to listen to the pope, and 
to liberate the captive arch bishop Bruno; they obtained 
t\yO intervie\vs bet\veen the contending kings, and 
effected au arrnistice. The anlbassadors of Philip had 
arranged \vith the pope the conditions of peace, and 
obtained for their Inaster a promise of the imperial 
cro\Yn, \vhen he "'as Tnurdered, in 1208, by the count- 
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palatine Otho of "Vittelsbach, ,vhom he r ad personally 
injured. 
The pope eÀhorted the Gerillan prelates not to permit 
a ne\y di\Tision of parties and forbad thelll under pain 
of excon1111unication to elect or to cro\vn another king. 
1\ t the diet of Frankfort,Otho IV, "rho by his espousal 
,vith Beatrix, the daughter of Philip, gained for himself 
the follo\vers of the family of Hohenstaufen, ,vas elected 
king by fifty princes. .L\.t Spire, in 1209, Otho solemnly 
renounced all participation in ecclesiastical elections 
and in the right of spoils, and guaranteed to the Roman 
Church the undisturbed possession of the country, from 
Radicofani to Ceperano, the lands of l\1atilda, the count- 
ship of Britanori, the nlarch of Ancona, the dukedom 
of Spoleto and of the exarchate ,vith the Pentapolis. 
He then marched into Italy, met the pope at Viterbo, 
and after a s\vorn repetition of his former pron1ises, he 
received the in1perial cro\yn at Rome, on the 27th of 
Septem her 1209. A sanguinary conflict eusued bet\veen 
the Rornans and the Gerrnan follo,yers of Otho. This 
\vas follo,ved by a lllore important rupture bet\veen the 
emperor and the pope, occasioned by the infidelity of 
Otho in the observance of his proillise. He allo,ved 
hinlself to be persuaded by SOIne la,vyers, that the prin- 
cipal possessions of the Roman see ,vere the property of 
the eillpire. Under the pretext that at his coronation 
he had s,,-orn to maintain the dignity and possessions 
of his empire, he ,,-ithout scruple seized upon these 

oods of the Church, laid \vaste the countries, ,vhen he 
met \vith opposition, reduced the best provinces of the 
ecclesiastical states to the condition of fiefs of the em- 
pire, and already asserted his pretensions to the kingdom 
of Apulia. It soon became evident that he aimed at 
the entire subjugation of all Italy: he marched into the 
Apulian territory and laid \yaste ahllost the ,yhole of 
the continent of southern Italv. To the exhortation of 
the pope, ,,- ho besought hin1 ilOt to become a perjurer, 
and not to dra,v upon hin1self sentence of exconlmuni- 
cation, he replied, that in spiritual things, \vhich be- 
lon
ed to the pope, he assumed nothing to hilTIself, but 
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in the ten1poral government, over ,vhich he had full 
po\ver, the pope had no voice. Long did Innocent delay: 
for the sake of peace he endured ,vith patience all the 
injuries, \"hich the states of the Church had suffered 
from the Germans. lIe required of Otho, under pain 
of excoIl11llunication, to abandon his design of invalling 
Sicily: but in vain, for the ernperor prepared himself 
the n10re to pass to the island. The pope therefore on 
l\laundy Thursday, in 1 
 11, follo\ved up his threat and 
declared the oath of fidëlity, \yhich had been taken to 
Otho, as no longer binding. The sentence of excom- 
lllunicatiol1 \yas immediately published in Upper Italy 
and in Germany; in the latter country by the papal 
legate Siegfried, archbishop of J\Ientz. At a diet of 
princes at Nurnberg, Otho, \,hose pride and severity 
had alienated fron1 him the minds of all, ,vas declared 
to have forfeited the empire, by the archbishops of 
l\Ientz, Treves and 
Iagdeburg, the bishops of Spire and 
Basel, the landgrave of Thuringia, and the king of 
Bohemia. T\yo messengers 'v ere then sent \vith orders 
to Frederic, ,yho had been before elected and in "Those 
favour ,,-ere the ancient and numerous adherents of the 
family of Hohellstaufen. The pope not only gave his 
consent, but exhorted Frederic to hasten his entrance 
into Gern1any. Otho ,vas cOlupelled to return thither 
in 1212, surrendering his Italian possessions, \vhich he 
thus lost rapidly as he had gained them; but his pre- 
sence failed to give a decisive turn to the ,var, \vhich 
the hostile princes, \vith varying success, \vaged against 
him. 
Frederic had in the mean time been honourably re- 
ceived in Rome by the pope, had obtained froni him 
assurances of po\verful support, and proluised that im- 
mediately after he had received the German crO"Vll, he 
,vould cede to his son the kingdom of Sicily. It ,,"as 
only by a separation of Gerll1any from the south of 
Italy, that the independence of the papal see could be 
secured, and that the en1perors could be restrained fronl 
the ten1pting undertaking of reducing all Italy to their 
o\vn power. Frederic had in the preceding ypar 
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ackno\vledged the feudal superiority of the pope oyer 
Apulia, by paying the tribute, and had granted full free- 
dOH1 in the election of bishops. As soon as he appeared 
in the south of Germany, the Suabian nobility gathered 
around hiIn, and Otho ,vas compelled to retire into his 
hereditary possessions. At an assembly of princes, 
\vhich ,vas held at Eger, in 1213, Frederic declared ill 
a bull, "vhich ,vas subscribed by the chiefs of the princes, 
that Innocent ,vas his protector and benefactor, \\-ho had 
nurtured, guarded, and protected him; he confirmed 
and promised all that Otho had before promised, but 
\vhich he had not observed, and added that he \vould 
defend the Roman see in all its authority, and in parti- 
cular in its rights over the kingdom of Sicily and to the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia. Otho in the mean 
tilne turned his arlllS against Philip, king of France, 
,,,hOlll he considered to be the chief support of the pope 
and the firmest ally of Frederic. Should he overcome 
Philip, he might then, he iJTIagined, seize upon the pro- 
perty of the Church and confine the clergy to their 
tithes. But in the battle of Bovines, in 1214, he suf- 
fered a defeat, \vhich so \veakened him as to render him 
unable to cope ,,-ith Frederic. 
Ie died in 1218, having 
been absolved from excommunication upon a declaration 
of repentance, and having solemnly s\vorn that he ,vas 
willing to submit to the decrees of the pope. Frederic 
\vas cro\vned at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in 1215, by the arch- 
bishop of Mentz: he yo\ved together \yith many princes 
to undertake a crusade, and s\vore that as soon as he 
should receive the Î1nperial cro\vn, he ,vould cede to his 
son the kingdom of Sicily, ,,'hich should be governed 
during the minority of the young prince by a regent 
responsible to the pope. 
In 1215, Innocent a.ssembled a general council at 
ROlue, the most numerous that had ever been 
een ill 
the \vest. There \yere pre
ellt seventy-one prilnates 
and D1etropolitans (aD1ongst "hOlll ,yas the patriarch of 
the l\Iaronites), four hundred aud tvrelye bishops, nine 
hundred abbots and priors, the representatives of the 
emperor of Constantinoplp, of the }{ings of ElIgland, 
VOL. IV. D 
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France, Aragon, Hungary and Cyprus, and delegates of 
many other princes and 
tates. It ,vas a great diet of 
all Christendom. The chief subject of deliberation ,vas 
the undertaking of a lle\V crusade, for V\Thich purpose a 
Goer 8 Peace for four years ,,,,as commanded to all 
Christian princes and people, and the bishops \vere di- 
rected to prolnote the reconciliation of all persons en- 
gaged in contention. The contest for the German cro\vn 
,,,,as also brought under. consideration. The margrave 
of l\fontferrat declared in favour of Frederic, a delegate 
of the :\Iilanese in favour of Otho : the council confirmed 
the election of the fornler. In the follo\ving year Inno- 
cent died,-a pontiff ,yho possessed in a ,vonderf1l1 
degree the most excellent qualities and the most bril- 
liant talents; like to Gre
ory 'TII, in his inflexible 
firmness and in his high unsullied sense of justice, 
greater than he in his penetrating knowledge and in his 
comprehensi ve vie\ys of the various relations of the 
,vorld, of hunlan inclinations and prejudices; in his rapid 
transactions of the most various affairs, in his acuteness 
and in his vast theological and legal learning. Circum- 
stances did not call upon him to exhibit under mis- 
fortune the unmoveable constancy and the dignified 
endurance of Alexander III. 
The cardinal Cencio Savelli, a Roman, ,vas elected 
head of the Church in July 1216, and took the name of 
Honorius III. His first cares ,,,ere directed to the cru- 
sades, without \yhich the possession of the Holy Land 
would be irrecoverably lost to the Christians. He ex- 
horted Frederic to the immediate fulfilment of his VO\V, 
and the king evinced such readiness as to request the 
pope to oblige, under pain of excommunication, all the 
princes and prelates ".ho bad taken the cross, immedi- 
ately to commence the expedition. A t the sanle time, 
Frederic expressed his gratitude for the many favours 
conferred upon him by the holy see, ,,-hich he had to 
thank for all that he ,,,as and for all that he possessed. 
In an assembly at Hagenau, in 1219, he repeated his 
former declarations ,vith regard to the freedom of 
ecclesiastical elections and the states of the Church. 
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But in contradiction to the engagelnents into ,,-hich he 
had elltereù "ith Inllocellt
 he endeavoured at the sanle 
tinIe to procure the election of his son Henry to the 
throne of GernIany, and he effected this by sending to 
the spiritual princes letters of freedolll in 1220, by 
\vhich he either confirmed or granted to then} the 
rights \vhich ,yere enjoyed by the nobility of the land. 
He then assured the pontiff that the election had tal{en 
place \vithout his kno\vledge and against his \yill; that 
he \yould confiru1 it only if the pope \vould give his 
consent, and engaged that the t,yO kingdoms, Germany 
and Sicily, should ever after relnain distinct. The llliid 
Ilonorius consented to all; and not\vithstanding the 
extrell1e necessities of the east, he thrice prolonged the 
terln of the departure of the crusade, and declared hinl- 
self ready to grant the imperial dignity to the king. 
To the cities ,vhich consulted hinl on the conduct 
\v hich they \vere to observe to\vards Frederic, he re- 
plied, that all the LOlnbards should take the oath of 
fidelity to hinI, but \vith the reservation of the rights of 
the Church. Frederic on his part cOlnplied ,vith the 
requests of the pope, by obliging the nobility in the 
rlonliniol1s of :\Iatilda to s\vear the oath of fidelity to 
the Ronlan see, and s\yore hinlself to observe the arti- 
cles \vhich he had before prolnised in GernlallY. He 
,vas therefore cro\yned in St. Peter
s Church on the 
t\yenty-second of November, in the year 1220. He 
then again took the cross from the hands of the cardi- 
nal Ugolino, and solemnly s,vore that after he had sent 
before hÏ1n a part of his army he ,yould hinlself follo,v, 
in August 1221. He confirnled to the pope his right 
to the territory bet\yeen Radicofani to Ceperano, to the 
dukedom of Spoleto, and to the l11arquisate of Ancona: 
he relea
ed the posse
sors of the goods of l\Iatilda from 
the oath ,yhich they had taken to him, and ackno\v- 
ledged the exclusiye right of the pope to nominate to 
the offices in those territories. He then confirmed the 
freedolll of the Churches and of ecclesiastics in Germany, 
and decreed that, to the sentence of excomnlunication 
,yhich had been incurred for the yiolation of ecclesias- 
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tical rights, the ban of the empire should be added, if 
the party offending were not absolved ,,,ithin the space 
of a year. Frederic then departed to his hereditary 
kingdom of Sicily, and Honorius granted him power, 
contrary to their former conyention, to unite ,vith his 
imperial authority the immediate administration of this 
kingdom. 
But Frederic did not fulfil his obligations with regard 
to the crusade, and when the mighty expedition against 
Egypt had entirely failed, and the conquered Damietta 
had been again abandoned, the hitherto indulgent pontiff 
could no longer restrain his grief, and amidst many com- 
plaints, threatened the emperor ,yith excommunication. 
N e,y promises, ne\v excuses, and ne\v delays follo\ved. 
In an intervie\y \vhich took place at Ferentino, in ) 223, 
bet\veen the emperor and the pope, it "as agreed that 
the expedition should be deferred for two years, as 
Frederic had to provide for the internal peace of the 
empire. The pope hoped that the marriage of Frederic 
\vith Jolanthe, the heiress of the cro\vn of Jerusaleln, 
,vould be to him a new motive to save that kingdom, 
which he might no\v call his o\vn, from the impending 
destruction. In the assembly at St. Germano, in 1225, 
Honorius consented to another prolongation of t\VO 
years; but Frederic undertook to supply money, troops 
and ships, and added, that, unless he should execute 
his engagements ,vithin the stipulated time, he ,,,ould 
submit to excommunication, and that the see of Rome 
should proceed against him and his kingdom according 
to judgment and right. 
If Frederic had not hitherto been acting the part of 
a hypocrite, ,ve must suppose that at this time his reli- 
gious opinions under,vent that change by \vhich alone 
we can explain many circumstances that follo,,"ed. 
Even ,,"ith the all-enduring Honorius, ,vho was so averse 
to proceedings of severity, he now entered into a 
violent contest. The pope, acting according to the 
right of devolution, * had placed bishops in five of the 



 The right which deyolved on the pontiff of appointing bishops 
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principal sees of the south of Italy, ,vhich had been 
kept long vacant by Frederic, '\vho reserved them that 
he might enjoy the revenues: the emperor not only 
banished the bishops, but even expelled the papal 
legates. Contrary to all former treaties, he required 
that the inhabitants of the papal dukedom of Spoleto 
should pass \"ith him into Upper Italy; and in his letter 
to the Ron1an see, bitter and unjust complaints had 
succeeded to his former expressions of gratitude and 
devotion. He ,vas no\v anxious to break do\vn the 
po,ver of the Lombards, who had formed a confederacy 
for t\vellty-five years to guard against his attacks: 
against all ,vho opposed him he published the ban of 
the empire. But he had not strength to execute his 
O\Yll sentence, and as he again stood in need of the aid 
of ROlne, he restored the five exiled bishops, submitted 
his complaints against the Lombards to the pope, and 
requested him to act as arbitrator. Honorius, at first, 
declined this perilous cOlnn1ission, \vhich, as it appeared 
to him, must necessarily brin?; upon him the anger of 
one or other of the parties. But the emperor insisted, 
and promised subn1Ïssion to his judgment: the Lom- 
bards also consented. Honorius therefore adjudged 
that all hostile seizures should be restored on both 
sides: that the Lon1bards should ackno\,'ledge the 
superiority of the emperor, should supply him with four 
hundred horsemen, during t\yO years, for his wars in 
the Holy Land, and should make peace ,vith the cities 
,vhich ,vere in obedience to the emperor. Honorius 
died soon after, in :!\Iarch ] 227. 


and abbots to vacant sees and abbeys, when the sovereign or patron 
ne
lected to appoint, in order that they might enjoy the revenues, or 
when they had nominated persons unworthy of the office.-( Tralls1.) 
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li'HO
l GUEGOHY IX TO TIlE DEATH OF BOXIFACE YIII. 


SECTIO
 I.-GREGORY IX.-I)'[PLACABLE ANI
IOSITY 
OF THE E::\IPEROR FREDERIC II AGAl
ST THE 
CHlJRCH.* 
THE cardinal Ugolino, a nephe"'T of Innocent III, ,,,ho 
in an advanced period of life ,vas raised to the papal 
throne, ,yith the Hallie of Gregory IX, by the unani- 
1110US yote of the electors, after the death of Honorius, 
had possessed the fullest confidence of his predecessor. 
fIe had been entrusted ,yith the conduct of the most 
important affair that then engaged the attention of the 
Church, the negotiations relating to the crusades; and 
even the enlperor testified of him, that he \vas a man 
of spotlpss fan1e, of pure morals, distinguished by his 
piety, his learning and his eloquence, and that he shone, 
as a hright star, before all his contenlporaries. This 
pontiff, ,,-ho ,yith the name, possessed the immoveable 
firl11ness, of the seyenth Gregory, undertook at once, 
,yith zeal, the affairs of the Holy Land: he exhorted 
the ell1peror to fulfil the conyention of S. Germano; he 
relninded him, that, ,yhen a cardinal, he had, at his de- 
sire, encountered the most anxious cares and oppres- 
si,
e labours to pronlote the object of the crusades, and 
added, that all bishops had been directed to pronounce 
censures on those "ho had taken the cross and ,,-ho 
deferred their departure to the Holy Land. He, at the 

all1e time, reprehended tbe exces
e8 of the enlperor, 
and the unbridled licentiousness of his court. Confiding 


')\'< Petri de 'Tincis (tlle cbaneellor of Fr{>deric) I
pi
tolarlml, lib. yi. 
ed. 1:;;('1. Ba
il, 1740, 2 ,"0]8; Richard de S. GerInano; l\latthew 
Paris; AlLert of Stade. The Chronicles of Br. Pepin and of the 
nlonk of Padua, in l\Iuratori, tom. yiii. and ix. 
Schwarzhueber, De cc]eùri inter Sacerf!otiulll et Imperilun Schis- 
11late, tClnporc Fril1erici 11: Di:::s. Ili:::torica, Salisburgi, I i71. 
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in the promises of Frederic, and in the expectation that 
he \yould place himself at their head, a numerous and 
brilliant arnlY of crusaders had collected in the south 
of Italy. From Germany there came, ,vith a long 
retinue of follo\yers, the landgrave of Thuringia, * the 
bishops of Augsburg, Ratisbon, and Balnberg. From 
England there came nearly sixty thousand armed men. 
But the emperor delayed his departure fronl ,yeek to 
,yeek, and at the commencement of the hot season of 
the year, there appeared amongst the troops, \vho \vere 
cr
nyded together, and "ho \yere unaccustomed to 
a foreign climate, diseaEes \vhich carried off the pil- 
grims in nlultitudes. An10ngst the victims \yere the 
landgraye Le\vis and the bishops of Augsburg and Anger. 
At length the elnperor departed ,yith the fleet froln 
Brundusium, but landed again at Otranto, \vhere he 
remained for some time and then \vent to recover from 
a disease, real or pretended, to the baths of Puzzuoli. 
The consequence of this proceeding ,vas, that the \yhole 
expedition, ,,-hich had been prepared at so many sacri- 
fices and \vith such labour, ,yas abandoned. )Iore than 
forty thousand crusaders returned to their homes, \v hilst 
in Palestine there remained only a ,veak guard of eight 
hundred knights. If the illness of Frederic \vere more 
than a mere L.pretext,t it lllUst still excite our surprise, 
that after his rapid recovery, he did not enter upon his 
voyage to Syria, in the autumn of 1227, and that he 
broke his \yord pledged to the pilgrinls ,vho had pre- 
ceded him. The most probable opinion is, that Fre- 
deric, being affected to\yards the l\Ioslem princes by a 


.. This was Lewis, the husband of the "dear saint," Elizabeth, 
whose life has been so beautifully written by the count :i\lontalenlbert, 
and as beautifully translated into our oWlllan a ua a e b y A. L. Phil- 
1 0 E o 0 
1 pps, sq 0-( rrra Jlsl. ) 
t In the epi5tle of the emperor to the king of England, who would 
l('arn fronI the knights returning home ,,-hat was Frederic's real state 
this serious illneb
 dwindles down to an incon,-enience of ill health' 
, 
(incom
o
a infirmitatis), and is adduced only as a secondary motive; 
the prIncIpal cause of hi
 delay in Europe is the insolence of the 
Sieilian rebels, (insolcntia rebellium Sieu/orum). But this insurrec- 
tion of the 
icilians is not recorded by any contemporary historian. 
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relationship of feeling, and being entirely void of that 
religious enthusiasm ,yith ,yhich others devoted them- 
selves' to the liberation of the I-Ioly Land, did not wi
h 
for the restoration of the Christian dominion in Syria. 
I lis great object ,yas the entire suhjugation of Italy, 
and \yith this he could not unite the defence of the 
kingdolll of Jerusalem, to \yhich it ,vould be necessary 
he should dedicate his best :strength during the whole of 
his life. He \vished therefore to perforln no nlore, in 
regard to the floly Land, than his VO\y, his honour, and 
the universal expectation of the entire 'Vest, required of 
him; no more than he could effect ,yithout great sacrifices 
and \yithout the forfeiture of the favour of the l\loslelll 
princes. He had already comulenced negotiations ,,-ith 
the Egyptian sultan Kamel, \yhich, should he appear in 
Syria, at the head of so po,yerful an army, \yould be 
interrupted; for, ,vith so great a force under his con1- 
Inand, he ".ould necessarily have to undertake some- 
thing of importance, or the army \,"ould, ,vithout him, 
proceed to the recovery of all that had been lost. I t is 
not, therefore, improbable, that the recent dissolution 
of the army ,vas to him an expected, it \yas certainly a 
welcome, event.* 
In the deepest grief at the destruction of all those 
hopes, ". hich had been nourished by him and the entire 
of Christendonl, Gregory declared, in Septenlber 122i, 
that Frederic, as he had violated his VO\y, and had not 
obser\Ted the other t\VO conditions-the restitution of 
the sunlS \yhich had been raised from cloisters and 
churches for the purposes of the crusade, and the main- 
tenance of t\VO thousand kllights,-had
 according to 
the treaty of St. Gernlano, incurred excommunication. 
The pontiff had been informed by the prelates, \vho had 


'* Frederic repeatedly assured the Saracen chieftains, that hid 
object was not so much the recovery of the holy city, as the preserva- 
tion of his authority; he was ne('es
itatcd to do something, not to luse 
his good naIlle in the west. See the letter of Frederic to the Sultan 
of Cairo, preserved by the Arabian historian Dehebi, in )lichaud, 
Bibliographie de Croisades, ii. 714. Heinaud Extraits des I-listoriens 
Arabes. Freclel'ic had received rich presents frclli the Sultan l\Ialec, 

lichaud, p. 7'; 6. 
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joined the crusade, that the illness of Frederic \vas only 
pretended; he \yoldd not therefore adn1it of this excuse 
froln the emperor, but declared, that if indications of 
repentance \vere sho\vn by him, he \vould proceed with 
leniency against him. He objected to Frederic his acts 
of oppression in the kingdom of Sicily, \vhich were such 
that a pope could hardly permit them in any country, 
not at all in a kingdorn \y hich ,vas a fief of the Roman 
see: he reminded him that he had adhered to the em- 
peror's o\vn declaration, by \vhich, in the event of the 
violation of the treaty of St. Germano, he had pro- 
nounced excommunication upon himself: he conjured 
hiln at the same time to return \vithout delay to the 
bosom of his anxious luother, the Church, as he, the 
pope, ,vas ,villing to forget all, as far as he could do so 
\vithout injustice. Instead of answering in a spirit of 
peace to these Inild invitations, and of advancing to- 
,yards a reconciliation \vith the papal see, Frederic gave 
a free rein to his long restrain.ed hatred, and in a letter 
to the sovereigns of Europe he poured out his indigna- 
tion in the bitterest reproaches. He, who before had 
named the Church of Rome the friend and protectress 
of his youth, *. no\v called her a step-mother, ,,-ho had 
robbed him of his possessions, \"ho \vished to subject 
all free men to her yoke and to force gold from all. 
He called upon all princes to unite \vith him in the 
annihilation of the papal tyranny. He at the same time 
endeavoured to \"in over the Romans to himself: he 
purchased from the po\verful Frangipani their vast pos- 

essiolls, \vith ,yhich he then reinvested them and re- 
ceiyed froln them the oath of fidelitv. When at Easter in 
1228, the pope repeated the sente
ce of excommunica- 
tion against the elnperor, because he had slighted the 
first, because he had plundered the knights-templars 
and h08pitallers, and because he had violated the treaty 
\"hich he had made, and in ,,-hich the Roman see was 
part, ,,-ith the count of Celano, the Frangipani excited 


* 'Ye haye 
een that Frederic had TI1ade these declarations in re- 
fCl'l'IH.T tu hi
 having been the ward uf Innocent lll.-
ee p. 33. 
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an insurrection against him, before ,vhich he was com- 
pelled to retire frolll ROlne to Perugia. 
III August 1228, Frederic went, accompanied by only 
a small force, into Palestine, but the pope rene\yed 
against hill1 the sentence of excommunication, as, pre- 
viously to his departure he had not obtained absolution: 
he caused the sentence to be published in the east, and 
transferred the command of the knights and pilgrims to 
other leaders. Frederic".s relations ,yith the Church, 
and his secret negotiations ,yith the Saracens, excited 
the suspicion and opposition of the chiefs of the Syrian 
Christians and in particular of Gerold, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and of the grand masters of the Templars 
and Hospitallers. His confidential intercourse ,yith 
the sultan Kamel and the Saracens, his undisguised 
contell1pt of the Christian religion and his predilection 
for the Inanners and institutions of the l\Ioslems, ,yhich 
a\yakened eyeu in the 1\1 uhanlInedans the idea, that in 
his heart, he \yas attached to Islaln, could only increase 
the dissatisfaction and diffidence of the Christians. 
According to a narration of l\Iatthe\v Paris, ,yhich has 
been apparently confirlned by a more recent Arabic 
chronicle, the templars and hospitallers \,"ent so far in 
their aversion
 ,yhich Frederic had increased by luany 
acts of violence, that they gave intelligence to the 
sultan Kamel of the 111eans of seizing the person of the 
emperor. But this narration is very improbable; for, 
as it ,yas ,veIl kno\,"n, both sovereigns, the sultan and 
the emperor, ,vere on ternlS of friendship \yith each 
other, and Frederic never, either then, or later, when 
he so often repeated his unjust accusations against the 
t\'"O orders, objected to them this act of treachery. 
By the peace, or rather, by the armistice of ten 
years, \vhich Frederic concluded ,vith the sultan of 
Danlascus, he received from the latter the city of J eru- 
salenl, ,vith the exception of the temple of Solomon, of 
the chapel of Sacra, and of the district bet\yeen the 
Holy City and Ptolemais, and upon condition that the 
,valls of Jerusalem should not be restored. vVhilst 
Frederic sent to Europe the 1110St magnificent accounts 
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of the snccess of his expedition, the sultan justified to 
his fello\y l\luhalnn1edans his concession to the en1peror, 
by the remark that he had surrendered only bare "vans, 
plundered houses and churches. And, in fact, accord- 
ing to Arabian authors, Frederic had asked for Jeru- 
salem, only" that at his return into Europe, he might 
hold up his he3.d amongst its kings," and \vith the pre- 
yious stipulation that be ,vould renounce any advantage 
,,,hich the possession of the city might give him. With 
the excpption of the Gernlans, \v ho ,vere devoted to the 
en1peror, all the Christians of Palestine vçere indignant 
at this treacherous treaty, \vhich placed every advantage 
in the hands of the Saracens, and ". hich could not pre- 
yent the sultan of Ðan1ascus from expelling the Chris- 
tians fronl J erusalen1. The patriarch comn1anded, that, 
,vithout express pernlission from the pope, the holy 
places of the city should not be devoted to the services 
of religion, or yisited by the pilgrims. Contemning 
this prohibition, Frederic entered Jerusalem, and, in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, placed the regal cro\vn 
on his O\Yll head, and caused a document to be read, by 
the Gern1an master, Hermann yon Salza, in ,vhich he 
declared, that the pope had excornnlunicated him to 
avert from himself disgrace before n1en, and added that 
Gregory had sent letters of censure against him into 
Syria, because he had heard, that he, the emperor, had 
as
emhled his army not for the liberation of the Holy 
Land, but to make ,var against the Church. He then 
left J erusaleln: he forbade the patriarch to Inaintain 
knights for the defence of the Holy Land, and ordered 
that all crusaders should, under heavy penalties, return 
to Europe. Preachers, ,yho dared to denounce these 
proceedings, he caused to be dragged from the pulpit 
and to be 
courged. He returned to .A.pulia, in l\Iay 1229. 
III the Ineantime, the duke Raynald, ,,,ho had been 
nppointed by Frederic administrator of the kingdom of 
Sicily, and his brother Berthold the ill1periallieutenant 
in Tuscany, comlnenced a ,yar against the pope, ,,,hich' 
had for its principal object the devastation of the papal 
dukedo111 of Spoleto" to ,yhich llaynald asserted that 
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he had a right of inheritance. It is difficult to believe 
that the t\VO brothers ,youlrl have begun a war so peri- 
lous to themselyes, ,vithout the command, or at least 
,vithout the approbation, of the emperor; and it is 
reluarkable, that whilst Frederic proceeded ,yith so 
slnall an army to Syria, he should have left so po,verful 
a force at the disposal of his officers. "Tbilst Raynald, 
desolating all before him, fell upon the march of An- 
cona, Conrad seized the fortress of Prusa, near l\Iursia, 
and permitted the Saracens in his army to torture its 
inhabitants to death. The pope's excommunication 
,,"ould here have been pronounced in vain: he there- 
fore resol,yed to meet force ,vith force. He opposed to 
Raynald an army under the command of John of 
Brienne, king of Jerusalem, and by marching another 
force into A pulia, obliged the duke to a speedy return. 
This invasion by a papal army, to ,vhich Gregory found 
hilnself necessitated by his duty to defend his own ter- 
ritory froln the insolent attacks of his enemies, was 
after\vards represented by Frederic as an unprovoked 
attempt to deprive him of his hereditary kingdom. 
He landed at Brundusium, and negotiations ,,-ere com- 
menced, "T hich, by the labours of the Dominican Gualo, 
and by the mediation of the German princes and 
bishops, led to the peace, ,,-hich ,vas concluded at 
St. Germano, in July 1230. Frederic bound himself to 
obey the pope in all those things, the primary causes 
,,-hich drew upon him sentence of excommunication, 
to restore all that had been taken from the Church in 
the districts of Ancona and Spoleto, to leave hereafter 
these territories inviolate, to pardon all his enemies, 
and no more tyrannically to oppress the clergy. The 
princes ,vbo ,,-ere present pledged themselves that the 
eInperor ,yould observe these conditions, and Frederic 
himself engaged to surrender to the German grand- 
master, and to the bishop of Reggio, S01l1e castles as 
pledges of his good faith. The excommunication ,vas 
then \vithdra\Yll, and Frederic visited the pope at Ana- 
gni. He after\vards boasted of this benevolent and 
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public proceeding, ,vhich extinguished ,,'ithin him all 
ran cour of heart. 
The most peace-loving and condescending pontiff 
that eyer sat upon the throne of Peter, could not long 
have yielded to the '\vishes and designs of a monarch 
like Frederic. The emperor, in 1233, solicited the pope 
to arbitrate in his contest ,,,ith the Lombards; but the 
decision of Gregory, that an amnesty should be granted, 
and that injuries inflicted on both sides should be 
mutually repaired, and that the Lon1bards should supply 
five hundred kni
hts for the defence of the Holy Land, 
did not satisfy Frederic. "ro his complaint, that Gre- 
gory had not iIllposed a sufficient satisfaction on the 
Lombards, the pope replied, that the in1perial commis- 
sioners had raised no complaints against the confederate 
cities, and that if the emperor ,vere not content, he 
,yould \"ithdra\v his judgment, and place the affair in . 
its former position. But this did not serve the purpose 
of the emperor. 'Vhen, soon after this period, his son 
IIenry, to ,,,hom he had entrusted the government of 
Germany, had, in conjunction ,vith the 
Iilanese, re- 
volted against his father, Gregory espoused, in a manner 
the most decided, the party of Frederic. He declared 
all confederacies against the en1peror to be invalid, and 
commanded, that, unless Henry should immediately 
submit to his father, excommunication to be pronounced 
against him through the ,,-hole of Germany. The 
young prince, abandoned by his follo\yers, ,vas com- 
pelled to surrender to the emperor, by \yhom he '\vas 
kept in confinement until his death, in 1242. There 
now appeared, therefore, to exist, at least externally, a 
,veIl-formed relation and a n1utual confidence bet\veen 
the t\VO heads of Christendom; and ,,,hen Frederic, 
even ,yith the counsel of the pope, espoused a third 
'\vife, Isabel of England, he left to Gregory the decision 
of her do\vry. .And yet even at this moment the seeds 
of discord and of ill-\yill ,vere opening. In his inner- 
most heart, Frederic ,vas an inlplacable enemy of the 
pOpedOlll, of ,,'hich he despised the po'''er, and the 
,,,hole authority of '\"hich appeared to hiln, from his 
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point of vie'v, founded on error and deceit: it \vas to 
him, at one time, an un,yelCOlne monitor and intolerable 
chastiser; at another, an impedilnent to the union of 
his dominions, and again, a feudal superiority ,vhich, 
in his pride, he could not brook. lIe looked upon all 
Italy as his birth-right, and in an epistle to an Italian 
noble, he stated this to be his object, that as Jerusalem 
,,-as the inheritance of his son Conrad, as Sicily ,vas his 
o,vn froln his n1other, an
 Gerrnany belonged to hinI, 
Italy, surrounded and pressed upon (coJlclllcatllJJ1) by 
his dominions, should become subject to him, and forn1 
part of the one empire.* Not only Lombardy ,vas to be 
subdued, but the territories also of the Church of ROIne, 
,yere to be taken from it and added as a province to 
the dominions of Frederic. But the pope must hayp 
looked for\yard t.o this moment, in ,vhich the earth 1l0\V 
trembled beneath his feet, and only the alternathye "'as 
left to him either of flight into a foreign laud, or of 
disgraceful dependance upon an emperor, ,vho ,vould 
have used him as an instrument for his political designs, 
and ,vould have made him feel the full weight of his 
hatred against the Church and its chief bishops. Gre- 
gory, no\\ an old man of more than ninety years, 
entangled on all sides in the n10st serious difficulties, 
,vho had to meet the frightfully increasing heresy of the 
Cathari, to protect the falling Latin-Byzantine empire, 
and to save the remains of the Christian possessions in 
the east, to engage in continual contests ,vith the rest- 
less ROlnans, \yho frequently obliged hin1 to leave the 
city,-,vould ,yillingly have preserved peace ,vith the 
emperor as long as his duty and station ,vould have 
permitted hilll, and only the extreme danger \vhich 
threatened the very existence of his see, could have 
induced him to engage in a conflict of life and death 
,vith a prince, than ,vhon1 no other, since the days of 
Charlemagne, had possessed greater po\ver, and \yho 
was resolved to employ every "
eapon \vithin his reach 
to hUlnble his hated foe. 


.. See Vigonius, Historia de Regno ltaliæ, lib. xviii. page 80; 
Veneto 1591, folio. 
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Frederic, ,,,ho nO'\v felt himself strong enough to 
subdue the Lombards, would accede to no accommoda- 
tion of the quarrel suggested by the pope, and seized as 
a pretext to recal his ambassadors the some\"hat tar(
y 
arrival of the Lombard delegates. He had appeared In 
Italy ,,'ith an army, ,,,hen an insurrection, headed by 
the duke of Austria, obliged him to return into Ger- 
many, and to request the pope to effect a reconciliation 
,,,ith the confederated cities. Gregory immediately 
sent legates, and called upon the Lombards to meet in 
a diet at l\Ialltua; but, in August ] 237, the elnperor 
returned into Italy ,yith a more po\verful army, \vhich 
had been strengthened by numerous additions, and, 
confident of victory, \vould not once adlnit the papal 
legates into his presence. In the battle of Cortenuova, 
the Lorn bards suffered an entire defeat. Thus humbled, 
they offered submission, under the most oppressiye 
tern1S; but the tyrant, ,yho ,,-as drunk ,yith victory, 
,yho possessed all the vices of his father and grand- 
father, ,vithout the virtues of the latter, required unCOIl- 
ditional surrender. But the LOlnbards, before ,vhose 
vie\v the fate of the ,A.pulian cities, and the cruelties 
exercised in Padua, and in the Inarch of Traviso, by 
Frederic's ally and son-in-Ia\v, the ferocious Ezzelino, 
"-ere still present, declared that they \yould rather die 
in the last cOIn bat of despair, than yield their lives to 
the hands of the ilnperial executioner. Gregory seemed 
fated to behold the fall of the last buhvark of the 
Roman see, and the en1peror, in derision, sent to him 
the standard of the NIilanese, to Rome, ,yhere his party, 
headed by the Frangipani, no\y, for the first time, took 
up arms against the pope. But many other \yrongs 
no,v took place, ,yhich dispelled all rloubt of the real 
intentions of the ell1peror, and obliged the pope to 
adopt extreme lueasures of defence. A nephe\", of the 
king of Tunis, ,yho had been converted by the Don1ini- 
cans, and ,vho ".as travelling to Ronle to receive bap- 
tisll1, ,vas seized by the elllperOr and imprisoned. To 
the complaint of the pope, Frederic ans\vered in con- 
tempt, that the prince had been deceived, and could 
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not embrace the Christian faith, ,,'ithout the perl111ssioll 
of his ullcle. Against the churches and ecclesiastics 
of the south of Italy, Henry proceeded in open hostility; 
he banished the principal prelates; he permitted many 
priests to be crueHy tortured and to die in prison; he 
deferred the appointment to vacant bishoprics; so that 
Gregory, in his bull of excommunication could name 
t\yenty churches, \vhich \vere left \"ithout pastors, 
through the fault of the emperor. lIe permitted the 
Saracens, ,,-ho \vere Inore devoted to him, as being an 
enemy of the Christian religion, than \yere the Chris- 
tians, to destroy churches, and to form of the materials 
n10sqnes and other buildings. Finally, he seized for 
his unll1arried son Enzio, "Tho \vas betrothed to the 
daughter of a Sardinian chieftain, the island of Sardinia, 
which had no\Y, for a long time, ackno\vledged the 
dominion of the papal see; and \Vhell Gregory brought 
to his mind his often repeated oath, by \yhich he had 
bound himself to protect the Roman see in the posses- 
sion of Sardinia and Corsica, he ans\yered, that these 
islands had been lost by the Roman empire, in times of 
trouble, and that he had before s"Torn to recover for 
the empire all its earlier possessions. By this answer, 
he placerl clearly in yie\y his designs upon the other 
parts of the patrimony of the Roman Church. As 
Gregory found that his exhortations and prayers had 
been made in vain, and being confident of assistance, 
by a treaty ,yhich he had made \yith the Venetians and 
Genoese, he pronounced sentence of excommunication 
ag-ainst Frederic on Pahn Sunday, 1239, and released 
all his subjects from their oath of fealty, as long as he 
should continue out of the comlnunion of the Church. 
The motives which induced the pope thus to act, be- 
sides those that have been nanled above, ".ere the fol- 
IO\\Ting :-that the emperor had caused an insurrection 
in Rome for the expulsion of the pope; that, contrary 
to his treaty, he had not restored their property to the 
templars and hospitallers ; that he had treated all those 
attached to the Church, in Sicily, \yith great cruelty, 
and plunderpd and expelled then1; that, besides Sar- 
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dinia, he had seized upon 
Iassa, Ferrara, and other 
parts of the States of the Church, that he had plundered 
of their goods the churches and cloisters in Lower 
Italy, that he had oppressed theln ,vith heavy burthens, 
that he had impeded the cardinal bishop of Palestrina 
in the execution of his legation, that he had imprisoned 
a messenger sent by the king of England to the pope, 
and finally, that he had prevented the recovery of the 
Holy Land and the restoration of the Byzantine empire. 
On account of the general accusation of infidelity which 
,vas made against the en1peror, the pope observed a 
peculiar mode of proceeding against him. 
Frederic ans\vered to these accusations by denying 
lnany of thelTI and by artfully representing others: he, 
at the 8ame time, in his circular to the kings and 
princes, loaded the pontiff with the most revolting conl- 
plaints and calumnies. He endeavoured, in particular, 
to spread the report, that Gregory had acted only in 
favour of the rebel Lon1bards, and from the circum- 
stance that Milan '" as the chief seat of the Cathari, he 
took occasion to d ,veIl, with peculiar emphasis, upon 
the accusation that the pope defended heresy, ,vhilst he, 
the emperor, the true defender of the Church, laboured 
to eradicate it. In his hatred, he descended to personal 
abuse, and accused the pope, an aged man of more than 
ninety years, of the 11108t shameful crimes. This called 
for a serious ans\ver of the pope, in "yhich Frederic's 
pel:iury and tyranny ,vere severely reprehended, and in 
,vhich he is declared to have asserted, that the entire 
,yorld had been deceived by three seducers,-l\J oses, 
1\1 uhammed, and Christ; that the birth of the Son of 
God from the Virgin ,vas no more than an idle fable, 
and that man should believe nothing ,vhich could not 
be proved by natural events, or by ocular demonstra- 
tion. It has often been said that these accusations, 
,vhich \yere confirmed by the licentious habits of the 
emperor, ,,,hieh had often been reproved by the pope, 
by his inclination to astrology, and by his confidential 
intercourse with the Saracens, '"ere the inventions of 
party hatred; but the fact is too clearly proved., and is 
YOLo IV. E 
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now placed beyond doubt, by the authority of a l\Ioslem 
contemporary, * that the emperor, in his intervie\v '\vith 
the Saracens at Jerusalem, spoke of the Christian reli- 
gion only to deride it. 
The pope required the GerlTIan bishops to publish the 
excommunication of the emperor throughout Germany: 
but Frederic, ,vho thought that, ,vith the aid of the 
Germans, he could subdue Italy, had rather increased 
than dilninished the rights and liberties of the spiritual 
and temporal princes. The relnonstrances of the pope, 
,yhich related to distalltt affairs, and ,vith which they 
\vere little acquainted, found in theln but a \veak response. 
The bishops, therefore, besought the pontiff to labour 
for a restoration of peace ,yith the emperor; and a 
papal legate, Albert Behan1, archdeacon of Passau, 
essentially injured the papal cause by his ,veak and yet 
overbearing conduct, and by the abuse of the po\vers 
that had been entrusted to him. Presuming on the 
protection ofOtho, duke of Bavaria, he pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against the prelates ,,-ho re- 
fused to publish the censures that had been inflicted on 
the en1peror. These \yere the archbishop of Salzburg, 
the bishops of Passau, Ratisbon, Augsburg, Freysing, 
Eichstadt, and'Vurzburg, together '\vith some princes 
and cities. The consequence "Tas, that the papal ban 
fell into contempt even amongst the people: the 
bishops publicly opposed it, and the duke of Bavaria, 
threatened by king Conrad and the duke of Austria, 
obliged the legate to retire from his dominions. 
Frederic no\v expressed his indignation against the 
Romans, because they had permitted the publication of 
the censures against him in their city. He called upon 
the cardinals to convoke a general council, in ,,, hich he 
,,"ould expose all his accusations against the pope. The 
strongest of these ,vas, that he had required of the sul- 
tan not to restore tbe lands \vhich he had conquered in 
Palestine. Everyone \v ho should convey a papal letter 
· See the narration of an Imam (a priest) of the great mosque of 
Jerusalem, in Reinaud, Extraits des IIistoriens Arabes relatifs aux 
Gum'res des Croi
ades, page 434; Paris, 1829. 
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into his territories he condemned to death by torture. 
This punishmen t ,vas inflicted upon a Franciscan friar. 
All ecclesiastical orders ,vere compelled to give pledges 
that they ,vould remain faithful to him. Churches "\vere 
burthened \YÎth heavy imposts to defray the expenses of 
the ,val"; many bishops ,vho \vere thought to favour the 
pupe ,vere exiled and the revenues of their sees con- 
veyed into the imperial treasury. N ot,vithstanding this 
conduct, Frederic lost no opportunity of declaring that 
he still \vas orthodox, and, disregarding the excommu- 
nication "hich he had incurred, he caused the divine 
service to be performed in his presence. The papal 
legates exhorted the Lombards to persevere in their 
resistance: the bull of excommunication ,vas published 
by the bishops, in }1'rance and in England, aud in both 
countries a tribute ,vas levied by the clergy upon them- 
selves for the support of the pope: but Le\vis the Holy 
delayed to transmit the monies collected in France, as 
he yet hoped for an amicable termination of the contest 
bet\veen the emperor and the pope. In] 240, Frederic 
entered the papal states ,yith an irresistible army: he 
subjected to himself the principal cities and undertook 
to free them, "in virtue of his imperial authority," 
from the oath of fidelity \vhich they had s,vorn to the 
Church of Rome: he approached the city and sought 
to ,,-in the Rornans to his party by pon1pous promises 
and offers of go]d, and to excite theln against the pope. 
But Gregory inflamed them to such a height, by his 
representations of the miseries that ,,-ere about to be 
inflicted by the emperor on the Church, and by a 
solemn procession, in \vhich tbe heads of the apostles 
,vere borne through the city, that the ROlnans formed 
a crusade to combat against the emperor. Frederic, in 
his rage, inflicted the In08t cruel tortures upon all those 
,,-ho fell into his hands and \"ho had taken the cross 
against him: he caused them to be mutilated and 
burned. All the DOlninicans and Franciscans, except 
t\VO in each cloister, in the kingrloll1 of Sicily, \vere 
banished, and their churches and monasteries \vere 
given up to plunder; for Frederic ,yell knew ho\v to 
E2 
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fight against the Church \vith the gold and treasures of 
the Church. Thc condition of the pope gre\v every day 
\vorse and worse, and still more, \vhen he saw himself 
abandoned by the po"
erful cardinal Colonna. He then 
summoned a general council to consult upon the state 
of the Church, and, together with the bishops, invited 
kings and princes to attend. 
It \vas no\" sho\vn ho\v Frederic \vished to avoid all 
examination of the complaints raised against hiul by 
Gregory. He \yell kne\v that the great majority of the 
Italian bishops, after all that they had seen of his 
violence, after all that they had been doomed to endure 
from his oppression, could not be disposed other\vise 
than against him, and that the German bishops, ,vho had 
hitherto been so favourable to his cause, after their 
journey through Italy, and after they should have 
]earned, at the council, his excesses against RODle and 
against ecclesiastical persons and things, could hardly 
continue to defend his cause. He, therefore, ,vho had 
only a short time before earnestly required the meeting 
of the synod, no\y sent letters to prevent the assembly, 
and gave for his reasons the frivolous con1plaints, that 
the pope, in his letter of convocation, had spoken, not 
of the restoration of peace, but "of the \;veighty and 
difficult circulllstances of the Church," as the cause of 
its meeting; that he had summoned princes, ,vho ,,,ere 
rebels against his imperial majesty, such as the doge of 
Venice and the count of Provence; and that the bishops, 
amongst ,vhom 'v ere the English prelates, by granting 
supplies to the pope, had proved themsplves his (Frede- 
ric's) enemies, \yould not dare to oppose the pontiff. That 
he might terrify the prelates and others from attending 
the council, he declared in a circular of his chancellor, 
Peter de 'Tinea, that all the coasts, harbours and roads 
,vere guarded, and that the bishops, ,vho might fall 
into the po\ver of the ernperor, should feel the heaviest 
,,-eight of his indignation. To excite the guards to 
greater vigilance, he promised thpm, that they should 
retain all the plunder that they might take from 
the captive prelates. 'Vhen a great number of bishops 
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and abbots had assembled to proceed to Rome by sea, 
Frederic requested them to travel by land, that he 
might consult \vith them and lay open to them the 
true state of affairs, and assured then1 that they might 
then continue their ,yay unimpeded to Rome. But the 
bishops, \"ho had beheld his endeavours to prevent the 
celebration of the council, confided not themselves to 
his declaration. He therefore commissioned his son, 
Enzio, to bring them at any price into his po\ver, to 
sink their ships, or to put them to death. His \vill was 
done. The united fleets of the emperor and of the 
Pisans captured, on the third of 1\J ay 124 1, in the Pisan 
"vaters, the Genoese ships, which conveyed the prelates. 
They sunk some, but took the greater part, and thus 
three papal legates, the archbishops of Rouen, Auch, 
Bordeaux, the bishops of Nîmes, Agde, Carcassonne, 
Tortona and Pavia, the abbots of Cluny, Citeaux and 
Clairvaux, \vith many delegates and procurators, in all 
about one hundred persons, fell into the hands of the 
emperor. The archbishop of Besançon was killed, 
either during or after the battle, and his body \vas 
thro\vn into the sea. The prisoners were put in chains 
and carried to Apulia, ,vhere they \vere confined in dif- 
ferent castles, in \yhich D1any of them died, in conse- 
quence of the ill-treatment \vhich they had endured on 
the sea and in the imperial prisons. Frederic, after 
some time, liberated the French prelates at the repeated 
and finally threatening representations of the French 
monarch. 
Frederic exultingly announced his victory, and, as if 
he \vished to display his implacable hostility against the 
Church to the eyes of the \yorld, he boasted of his con- 
duct C,vhich ,vas indeed a yiolation of the rights of 
nations), to\\-ards the foreign prelates. He now seri- 
ously prepared himself for the capture of ROIne, and 
pressed every day I110re closely upon the city. To the 
earnest solicitations of his friends, tbat he should, before 
all thing:;, turn his attention to the 
Ioguls, ,,- ho had 
invaded Hungary and \"ho threatened the Gernlan 
empire, he ans\yered that the entire subjection of Italy 
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no\v claimed all his attention. The pontiff, ,vho had 
ahnost reached his hundreth year, no,y fell beneath the 
\veight of sorro,," and affliction, rather than of age, and 
at his death left the Roman Church in a more melan- 
choly, lnore hopeless state than ,vas that into ,,- hich it 
had been thro,,,n before the death of Gregory VII. 


SECTION II. 


INNOCENT IV.-THE COUNCIL OF LYONS.-DEPOSI- 
TION OF FREDERIC 11.* 
AFTER the death of Gregory, t\yelve cardinals, in 
October I 241 
 elected as his successor Goffredo Cas- 
tiglioni, a l\Iilanese and bishop of Sabina. The new 
pontiff took the name of Celestine IV. To effect a 
peace, he sent au embassy to the elllperor; but he sur- 
vived his election only eighteen days. The papal 
throne ,vas no,,,,, for a long tillle, vacant. l\lany of the 
cardinals, to avoid the violence of the Romans, which 
they had experienced during the last election, fled froln 
the city and shut themselves up in different fortresses, 
to escape the fury of the emperor. Frederic put on 
the appearance of a ,vish to facilitate the election of a 
ne,v pontiff: he \yrote letters to the cardinals, repre- 
hending them for their co\vardice; and as in like cir- 
cumstances his actions always gave the lie to his \vords, 
he caused the territory around Rome, particularly those 
portions belonging to the cardinals, to be cruelly deso- 
lated; he permitted his hordes of Saracens to destroy 
a number of churches; and all this he did under the 
pretext, that he "vished to furce the cardinals to the 
choice of a new pope. He, at the same time, again 


· The rrwo Biographies of Innocent IV, by Kicolas de Curbio and 
Bernard Guidonis, in l\furatori SSe Her. Ital. ton1. iii. p. i. page 589 
et seqq.;-Nicolai de Janlsilla, IIistoria de Rebus Gestis Frederici II, 
ejusque filioruul, Conradi and l\lanfredi (1210-]258), in l\Iuratori, 
viii. 489;- rThe Acts of the Synod of Lyons, in IIarduin, vii. 335 
et seqq. 
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rejected prayers that ,vere presented to him, that he 
,yould conle to assist his subjects against the incursions 
of the l\Ioguls. Finally, after Frederic had liberated 
from prison the cardinal Otho and the bishop of Pal es- 
trina, au election was effected at Anagni. The choice 
fell upon the cardinal Sinibaldo Fieschi of Genoa, \yho 
took the title of Innocent IV. 
When the ne\ys of this election reached Frederic, he 
declared his apprehension that he had lost a friend 
amongst the cardinals, and had gained an enemy in the 
person of the pope. No pope could be a Ghibelline. 
He, ho\vever, sent a splendid embassy, the bearer of 
friendly declarations to the pope; but the declaration 
" ,yith reservation of the rights of the empire and of 
our sovereignty," must, if understood in the sense in- 
tended by Frederic, have excluded every hope of a 
reconciliation. The pontiff nevertheless sent to him 
delegates, ,vho \vere commissioned to assure him of the 
great desire entertained by the pontiff for peace; to 
insist before all things upon the liberation of the captive 
ec{\lesiastics and laics \vho had been taken in the sea 
fight; and to make to Frederic, in the name of Inno- 
cent, a proposition, that if he considered himself 
aggrieved, he should refer the difference to a general 
council of spiritual and temporal princes. The dele- 
gates ,vere authorized to state that the Roman see 
,vould, if required by this council, recall the sentence 
,vhich it had pronounced against him, and would give 
him full satisfaction. "Tith these favourable proposals 
of the pope the affair ,vas commenced, and "rhen Fre- 
deric was called upon to make good his complaints 
against the Roman Church, he had nothing of im- 
portance to adduce except the imprisonment of the 
Ghibelline chieftain, Salinguerra. He, therefore, had 
recourse to pretexts the most feeble; such, for ex- 
ample, as that the pope had nan1ed as his legates thp' 
archbishop of l\Ientz, ,vho ,vas hostile to him, and the 
bishop of A vignon, "ho ,vas of the sall1e disposition 
to\vards the count of r-foulouse; he also made it a 
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subject of complaint against the pope that he had not 
yet extirpated heresy from LOlnbardy. 
The conditions of peace nppeared no\v to have been 
finally arranged. The principal of these conditions 
,vere, that the emperor should restore to the Church all 
its former possessions; that he should liberate and 
indemnify the captive prelates; that he should permit 
the exiled ecclesiastics and laics to return to their 
homes; that he should guarantee security to all who 
had borne arms against him; that he should undertake 
certain good ,yorks in expiation of his offences; and 
that he should publicly declare that he had hitherto not 
submitted to the sentence of excon1munication, not in 
contempt of the ecclesiastical po\ver of the keys, but 
because he had thought that it did not in this case 
affect hin1. In return, all his rights, honours, and 
possessions, ,vere to be restored to hill1 undin1inished. 
The plenipotentiaries of Frederic had publicly s\\yorn to 
these articles, and the pope, to be nearer to the en1- 
peror, had gone ,vith the cardinals to Citta di Castello, 
and after\vards to Sutri, ,vhen Frederic suddenly re- 
turned and declared, that he ,yould not restore the 
lands of the (
hurch, nor liberate the prelates, until he 
had been absolved. This Innocent could not grant, as 
it ,vas directly contrary to ecclesiastical discipJine, and 
as the oftentill1es proved ,yant of faith, on the part of 
the emperor, gaye reason to suspect that he ,vould 
endeavour by deceit and subterfuges to free himself 
fron1 the fulfilment of the conditions of peace. He 
had, in the meantill1e, continued his exertions to subject 
to himself the remaining parts of the ecclesiastical states; 
and to establish hirI1self firmly in ROlne, he had ob- 
tained from the Frangipani the half of the Colosseum, 
with the castle not far distant. He also guarded the 
roads, harbours, and bridges, that he might prevent all 
cODlmunication bet,veen the pope and foreign churches, 
and cut off all supplies: his son Conrad exercised the 
greatest cruelties upon the 1110nks ,vho fell into his 
hands) either coming from the pope, or journeying to 
him. A body of the imperial troops, ,vhich had ap- 
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peared before 
utri, removed all doubt respecti
g the 
vie\ys of FrederIc, and Inllocent no\v sa\y that Ius only 
hope of safety \yas in flight. He, therefore, secretly 
en1barked ,yith the cardinals on board a Genoese fleet 
\vhich \vas lying at Civita 'T eccbia. He landed at 
Genoa, and proceeded thence to Lyons, greatly to the 
disappointment of the emperor, ,vho thought that he 
had taken hiIn in his snares, and that he "vas already in 
his po\yer. 
At Lyons, on the festival of St. John, in 1245, Inno- 
cent convoked the council \vhich his predecessor Gregory 
had proclaimed. Kings, prelates, and princes, were 
called to consult on the general state of Christendom, 
on the preservation of the Holy Land and of the Latin- 
Byzantine ell1pire, to deliberate upon the repulsion of 
the l\Ioguls, and on the controversy bet\veen the Church 
and the emperor. As no embassy could approach the 
en1peror, the pontiff invited him to attend the council, 
either in person or by his delegates, in a public dis- 
course, \yhich he delivered at Lyons. The emperor, in 
the Ineantime, had, through the patriarch of Antioch, 
proposed ne\v conditions of peace. He offered to 
subn1it his quarrel \vith the Lombards to the decision of 
the pope and other arbitrators, "rithout, ho\vever, 
pledging himself to the terms of the peace of Constance, 
,vhich he had never recognized. The pope ans\vered, 
that if the emperor ,vonld liberate the captive prelates 
before the opening of the council, and restore the pro- 
vinces of the Church, he \Vould \yillingly conclude peace 
\yith him. But Frederic, who ,vas as little sincere in 
his present offers as be had been on foriner occasions; 
,yho sought only to gain time, and who, on account of 
the defection of 111any po\verful barons fron1 the LOln- 
bard league, again entertained hopes of subduing all 
Italy, performed nothing. 
At Lyons there appeared the Latin patriarchs of 
Constantinople and .Antioch and about one hundred and 
forty-accórding to another account, t\VO hundred -and 
fifty-archbishops and bishops from Italy, France, Spain 
and England, the Greek emperor Bald\vin, the counts 
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of Provence and Toulouse, and ambassadors of the sove- 
reigns of France and England. From the states of the 
emperor, except some exiled bishops, there came only the 
imperial delegate the archbishop of Palermo and Thad- 
dæus of Suessa. Thaddæus endea\
oured to delude the 
assembled prelates, in whom he perceived a feeling un- 
favourable to the emperor, by glittering promises of great 
things, which the emperor \yas willing to perform. He 
promised nothing less than the union of the Greek \yith 
the western Churches, the restoration of the Latin em- 
pire in the east, the expulsion of the Cho,,-aresrrâans 
from Palestine, the annihilation of the Saracens, and 
the destruction of the l\Ioguls,-mighty perforlnances, 
to\vards "Thich Frederic had hitherto done nothing, 
some of ,,-hich he had rather prevented. He also 
asserted that the emperor ,vas ready to restore all that 
had been taken from the Church and to give full satis- 
faction for his past excesses. With a few ,vords Inno- 
cent reduced these pompous declarations to their real 
,vorth: he added, that he required no more than that 
the emperor should fulfil the conditions of the peace 
\vhich, by his plenipotentiaries he had, in the preceding 
year, sworn to observe: he asked, ,,-ho would now 
pledge himself that the emperor \vould faithfully per- 
form his present offers? 'Vhen Thaddæus named as 
arbitrators the kings of England and of France, the 
pope ,yith reason declined to receive them, as Thad- 
dæus had not been empo\vered by these monarchs to 
mention their names, and as the Church could not enter 
into a contpst "\,yith them should Frederic again prove 
faithless to his \vord. Innocent then described in a 
lengthened discourse the past conduct of the emperor: 
he accused him of heresy; for a \yant of faith, no less 
than errors in faith, was, in this age, designated by this 
name. To confirm these accusations, he appealed to 
the emperor's contempt of ecclesia
tical censures, to the 
favour sho"\yn by him to the Saracens, and to his immo- 
ral intercourse \yith Saracen \vomen ,,,horn he retained 
in the palace. He next accused him of perjury and 
faithlessness, as he had broken the peace to ,,-hich he 
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had s\yorn in 1230, and as, in spite of his repeated 
oaths to n1aintain the Church in its rights and posses- 
sions, he had rather plundered it and acted cruelly to- 
,vards it: he added, that Frederic, in all the letters 
\"hich he had circulated, had asserted that his hostility 
,-vas directed not against the Church but against the 
person of the pope, and yet, during the vacancy of the 
papal see, he had exceeded his former violence. He, at 
the san1e time, caused to be read the documents which 
Frederic had given to pope Honorius and also extracts 
of the privileges v.hich had been granted by him and 
by former elnperors and kings of Sicily to the see of 
ROine. He accused him also of having violated his 
duty as vassal; for, as the emperor himself had often 
confessed, he possessed the kingdom of Sicily as a fief 
of the see of Rome, and still he had borne arms against 
his liege lord and had not paid tribute. He complained, 
finally, that he had incurred the guilt of sacrilege by 
the cruelties \",hich he had exercised upon the persons 
of the bishops \v ho ,,,ere travelling to the council. 
This last point, ,vhich \vas confirmed by the numerous 
friends and relatives of the prelates, who had not yet 
arriyed, or \vbo had been imprisoned, threw such an 
odious light upon the tyrant, \vho thus boldly opposed 
himself to all human and divine ordinances, and exposed 
so clearly the falsity of his promises and declarations, 
that all those \vho had before spoken in his favour 
either remained silent or declared against him. To 
Thaddæus of Suessa alone ,vas reserved the ungracious 
task of his defence. 
But this defence confirmed the council more than 
the accusations of the pope in its conviction of Fre- 
deric's guilt; for against the chief points Thaddæus had 
nothing substantial to reply, and indeed many of his 
grounds of defence seelned to partake of contempt and 
scorn. He met the accusation of the emperor's infi- 
delity,vith the remark that the emperor tolerated no 
usurers in his dominions. In answer to the reproach 
that the emperor had employed the Saracens, ,,,ho at his 
command, shed the blood of Christians in torrents, and 
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,vho, in the destruction and plunder of the churches 
had been bis ready instrun1ents, he remarked that the 
emperor, by employing the Saracens, had spared the blood 
of Christians. He thought that he could meet the accu- 
sation regarding the imn10ralities of the emperor, by 
assuring the council, that Frederic retained the Saracen 
women in his court only for pleasure and for the execution 
of ,yorks of art. To the coulplaints of the imprisonlIlent 
and ill-treatment of the prelates, he had the front to de- 
clare that this event had caused grief to the emperor, 
,vas only accidental, and ,vas against his intention: and 
yet the emperor had comn1anded an his subjects, under 
pain of perpetual exile, to seize, to plunder, and to im- 
prison every prelate, ,vho might fall into their hands, 
travelling to the council. 'Vhen Thaddæus ,vas asl{ed 
,vhy then the emperor did not liberate bishops and 
abbots ,,'ho had been inlprisoned against his ,vill? he 
could find no other ans,ver than that Gregory had not 
convoked the council in due form, and had summoned 
layu1en, \vho \vere enemies of the en1pire, and that, 
moreover, the cardinal of Palestrina ,vith some others 
,vho had been sentenced by the emperor to banish]nent, 
had, by their subsequent conduct, excited his indigna- 
tion. He then produced SOIne papal letters, from which 
he ,vished it to be inferred that nloderation had been 
wanting on the part of the pontiff: but these letters 
rather justified the pontiff, for, frolll then1, it ,vas evi- 
dent that Innocent had always spoken conditionally, the 
emperor unconditionally, and that, therefore, the guilt 
of perjury and ,yant of faith fell only on the latter. 
Besides the pope, other prelates also, and in parti- 
cular, the bishop of Calvi, in Apulia, and the archbishop 
of Compostella, in Spain, appeared as aceusers of the 
elnperor. The archbishop requested the pope to pro- 
ceed at once against the tyrant, and promised hin1 the 
assistance of all the bishops of his nation, '" ho had 
therefore come in great numbers to the council: the 
same ,vas promised by lllany other prelates. During 
the third session, rrhaddæus asked for a suspension of 
proceedings, as the emperor \vas on his ,,'ay to Lyons. 
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The pope consented to a delay of a fortnight, contrary 
to the ,yish of n1any of the bishops, to "\vhom their pro- 
longed absence frolTI their dioceses and their sojourn in 
a city cro,yded ,yith men, had become burthensome. 
The elnperor had at length in the interval fronl 26th of 
June to the 1 ith of July, the term of the third session, 
given the command for the liberation of the captive 
prelates and for the ,vithdra \val of his troops from the 
States of the Church, or at least, he declared to the 
pope that he had given these orders, that the sentence 
of deposition might be averted from him. This had not 
been required of hilTI, but only that he should send 
J\lenipotelltiaries \yith full authority to negotiate and 
conclude a new peace. But :Frederic in fact ,vas still 
faithless, and continued to pour out his indignation in 
reproaches against the pope. Some tin1e later he as- 
serted, that the bishop of Freysing, the grand-master of 
the Teutonic knight8, and Peter Delle Vigne, his chan- 
cellor, had been sent by him as his delegates, but that 
the pope ,,-ould not \vait for them after the delay \vhich 
he had appointed; but these ambassadors never ap- 
peared at Lyons, nor are they mentioned by any con- 
temporary. 
"Then in the third session, Thaddæus had seen the 
sentiments of the council, he transferred his appeal to 
a future and lTIOre general council, as in this, he said, 
all the bishops and princes ,,,ere not repre
ented. But 
the pope replied, that the number of those \"ho ,vere 
present \vas sufficient, and that those who had not ap- 
peared had been ilnpeded by Frederic, to \yhom this 
ne\v proof of his ill \yill ,vas by no 111eans favourable. 
lIe then declared, being required to do so by the general 
sentin1ent of the council, that the time ,,,as no,v come, 
in \yhich he ,vas bound to proceed against Frederic, as an 
obstinate contemner of the sentence of the Church, and 
that on account of the crimes, \yhich had been fully 
proved against him, of perjury, felony, and of sacrilege, 
and of the suspicion of heresy, ,vhich he had incurred, 
he ,vas depriyed of his dignity and po\ver : he declared 
also that all oaths, \vhich had been taken to him, \yere 
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no longer binding. Sentence of excomlnunication ,vas 
then pronounced against all ,vho should obey Frederic 
as emperor or king, and Innocent caused it to be pro- 
claimed that those to ,,,horn belonged the right of elect- 
ing the king of the Romans, should proceed uninlpeded 
to a ne\v election, and that he, the pope, ,vonld provide, 
with the counsel of the cardinals, for the government 
of the kingdom of Sicily. The prelates acceded to the 
judgn1ent of the pope, by casting their lighted tapers to 
the ground and by affixing their seals to the deed of 
deposition. No one opposed the sentence. The Eng- 
lish bishops,_ at the first nlention of deposition, in the 
second session, had interceded in favour of Conrad, the 
son of the en1peror ; for the son, they said, ought not to 
bear the penalty of the guilt of his father. But Conrad 
had already by his actions proved that, ,,yith regard to 
the Church and the clergy, he had already imbibed the 
spirit of his family, and that he ,,,ould not depart from 
the path \"hich his father and grandfather had opened 
before him. 
In Germany, Frederic had so far lost his forn1er 
favour \vith the princes, or so many of them "
ere con- 
vinced of the justice and necessity of the sentence, 
,vhich had been pronounced against him at Lyons, that 
the archbishops of 
Ientz, Treves, Cologne and Bremen, 
the bishops of "\Vurzburg, Naumburg, Ratisbon, Stras- 
burg and Spire, the dukes of Saxony and Brabant, toge- 
ther ,vith Inany counts and lords, in presence of the 
papal legate Philip, bishop of Ferrara, elected as king 
Henry Raspo, the landgrave of Thuringia, whom Fre- 
deric had appointed administrator of the empire. This 
election took place at Hochhein1, near Wurzburg, in 
lVlay ] 246. Conrad "ras compelled to abandon even the 
lands of his inheritance, but in February 1247, Henry, 
the ne\y king, died. Some months later, William, the 
young count of Holland, a nephew of the duke of Bra- 
bant, through the exertions of Capucius, the papal 
legate, and of the archbishops of the Rhine, ,yas elected 
as his successor. The count palatine of the Rhine, 
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Otho, duke of Bavaria, and no\v also the duke of Saxony, 
defended the cause of Frederic. 
To free himself from the suspicion of heresy, the em- 
peror submitted to an examination before several 
bishops, abbots and monks, ,vhom he sent to the pope 
as "Titnesses of his orthodoxy. Innocent appointed 
three cardinals to examine the case: he declared the 
act to be invalid, but, at the same time, informed the 
emperor that he \yas prepared personally to receive his 
justification, if he ,yould COlne to Lyons wit.h a small and 
peaceful retinue. The king of France, at the request 
of Frederic, endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation 
bet\veen hin1 and Innocent, but the pope, bearing in 
mind the forIner conduct of Frederic, declared all his 
promises to be uncertain and treacherous, and thus the 
attempt of the French monarch proved fruitless.* It is 
certain that the ernperor's good fortune had no\v for- 
saken hiln, and that after the judgn1ent pronounced upon 
him at Lyons, blo\v after blo\v came rapidly upon him. 
In central Italy many even imperial cities, first Treviso, 
then Pisa, espoused the cause of the pope. The Guelfs, 
"Thorn Innocent supported by money and troops, rose 
'\vith po,yer against him: Frederic himself suffered a 
signal defeat before Parma, and his son Enzio ,yas over- 
come and taken prisoner by the Bolognese. His acts 
of in1placable revenge and cruelty rendered him every 
day more odious: he caused the captive bishop of Arezzo 
to be disgracefully executed. He revenged a conspiracy 
in Sicily, after the manner of his father, upon ,vornen 
and children, and in 1241 he put out the eyes of Pietro 
Delle Vigne, his most confidential counsellor and" right 
arnl," the author of the outrageous manifesto against 
the papal see. Loaded '\vith the heavy \veight of these 
crimes, and with the sentence of the Church still upon 
him, he died in 1250 at Fiorentino in Lo\yer Italy. 


· l\Iatthew Paris relates at length the interviews which Lewis had 
with the pope to effect his purpose, at Cluny: but in the history of 
this period he has mixed up many gross errors with much that is good, 
so that his narration, where it is not supported by contemporary wri- 
ters or hy docmnents, Inerits little or no belief. 
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Never since the time of Charlemagne had nlonarch pos- 
sessed greater means of doing good: but the use to 
,vhich he turned these means, converted the blessing 
into a curse: it led to the destruction of his entire 
family, and to the most frightful confusion of all things 
in Italy; and the papal see, \vhich to all appearance 
came forth from the contest, victorious indeed, but not 
,vithout severe ,,"ounds, felt the consequences of this 
conflict even after centuries had passed a \vay. 
One of the most prejudicial of these consequences 
\vas the necessity, in \vhich the popes ,,,,ere placed by 
this long and bitter strife, of imposing heavy taxes upon 
foreign Churches. Despoiled of all their Italian posses- 
sions, driven from ROIne, or scarcely tolerated ill that 
city, burdened ,vith debts and assailed on every side 
by demands for assistance, they \vere conlpelled to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of a nlllnerous clergy of high 
and inferior degree, to compensate their ÍInpoyerished 
adherents, to support ,yith 11loney the ,yar, ,yhich ,yas 
carried on in Germany and Italy in the cause of the 
Church: but they possesserl not an income COlllmensu- 
rate ,yith these many necessities. The popes ,vho had 
conlbated in the contest on investitures, had found 
themselves in a not less state of oppression, but they 
had not recourse to the severe imposts to \v hich, in the 
present age, Gregory IX and Innocent I\T ,yere neces- 
sitated. Then, ho,yever, there existed the universal 
conviction that the pontiffs ,vere the champions of the 
entire Church; that in the great conflict for ecclesias- 
tical freedolTI and purity, the ,velfare of every menlber 
participated in the ,velfare of the head. Everyone ,,,ho 
,vished ,veIl to the Church, frolll the lo,yest monastic 
lay-brother to the archbishop, co-operated freely, and 
\vithout thinking that he offered a sacrifice, in the 
triulnph of the good cause; even laymen possessed an 
insight into the nature of those things, for ,vhich the 
contest ,vas ,,'aged, and displayed spirit enough to take 
part in the contest for the good of the Church, at his 
o,vn cost and not as a mercenary. But things were 
changed in the last contest bet,veen the popes and the 
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family of the I-Iohellstaufen. This conflict \vas not im- 
Dlediately for the freedonl and integrity of the Ghurch, 
but for and against the existence, or at least the inde- 
pendence, of the papal see. That the former and latter 
\vere intimately connected \vith the welfare of the 
Church and of its head, might perhaps be adlnitted as 
an abstract truth, but hardly ,could it be practically 
felt; and to the great body of the clergy and laity it 
might appear, that the contest was principally a quarrel 
for the possession of territories, and \vhich did not 
therefore call for their participation. Had not Frederic, 
by his infidelity, and by his treacherous as \yen as 
foolish conduct against the prelates, \vho \vere travelling 
to the council, proved himself to be the public enemy 
of the universal Church; and had not the popes found 
a strong support ill the ne\vly founded orders of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, they would with difficulty 
have succeeded in securing to themselves the public 
favour; they \vould probably have fal]en in the contest. 
But no\,,", \vhen Gregory and Innocent called fre- 
quently for a portion of all ecclesiastical benefices, 
\vhich amounted sometÍlnes to a t\ventieth, sometimes 
to a tenth, and even to a greater portion of the reve- 
nues; ,vhen, in particular
 Innocent, \vho, during his 
residence of ten years at Lyons, had no other depend- 
ance than the contributions of the clergy, carried his 
demands still higher; and \vhen he ,va
 conlpelled to 
l)rovide for the many Italian ecclesiastics, \yho had 
been exiled and deprived of their incolnes, by granting 
them benefices in foreign Churches, discontent became 
11l0re general and more loud; the bond of love and of 
confidence, \vhich united the different Churches to the 
see of Rome, became less firm. l\Iany bishops indeed 
aCkllO\vledged the justice of the papal demand, and 
even the austere and inflexible Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, ans\vered to his sovereign Henry, 
,yhen the monarch reproved him for leyying this tax 
upon the clergy in his diocese, that ,,-hat he and his 
fello\v-bishops had done in this respect ought not to 
excite \vonder; that they 
hould rather expose thenl- 
VOL. IV. F 
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selves to a just reproach if they had not done this, or 
even more, unsolicited and uncalled, for their spiritual 
father, ,vho, driven from his church and straitened by 
persecution, was despoiled of his patrimony and deprived 
of ,vhat ,vas most necessary to him. * But in general, the 
voice of the clergy ,,,,as not favourable to the exactions 
of the popes. It ,vas remembered also that the Roman 
clergy had long suffered from the evil fame of pride 
and venality: to this '\vas added the avarice or incapa- 
city of many of the officers, \vho ,yere employed by the 
pope in the difficult task of collecting the tax; nor 
,vere the numerous libels and accusations, ,vhich \vere 
carefully circulated by the friends of Frederic against 
the pope and the cardinals, \yithout their effect. In 
these \vritings, the heads of the Church ,vere repre- 
sented as hypocrites, \yho in all their proceedings \vere 
actuated by no other nlotives than those of a boundless 
ayarice and ambition. l\t the synod of Lyons, there- 
fore, the English delegates spoke in the strongest ternlS 
against the too frequent and too heavy taxes of the 
pope. When, a short time after, Innocent required a 
t\ventieth from the poorer, and a greater sum from the 
richer, of the English ecclesiastics, they returned to 
him a long list of their burdens, and appealed from him 
to the next general council; they finally compromised 
by the payment of eleven thousand pounds. That the 
grant of so many benefices to the ecclesiastics of his 
court or to other exiled and impoverished Italian priests, 
,vas an abuse, Innocent readily confessed; but he 
pleaded in his justification the extreme necessity in 
'\"hich he and so Inany ecclesiastics had been thro\vn, 
particularly during his long sojourn at Lyons. 
After the death of Frederic, Innocent returned to 
Italy; he visited several of the Lombard cities, relnained 
at Perugia till 1253, from \,-hich place he proceeded to 
Rome. He 1l0\Y considered the kingdom of Sicily as a 
fief of the Roman see, 'v hich had reverted back to its 


· Epist. cxix. in the Appendix ad fasciculum rerum expetendarum 
et fngiewlarllm ; ed. nrown, I..oudin. 1690, foJ. p. ago. 
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lord: at his comnland, many nobles and cities, such as 
Naples and Capua, raised the banner of the Church, 
,yhilst l\Iallfred, the natural son of Frederic, sought to 
secure the kingdolll, but \vhether for himself or for his 
brother Conrad is uncertain. Conrad himself soon 
appeared at the head of a German and Italian army: 
he conquered Apulia, and drew do\vn upon himself 
sentence of excommunication, for the pope \yould not 
recognise as king of Sicily the man \"ho, in his hatred 
of the Church, in severity, in cruelty, and in faithless- 
ness, too nearly resembled his father: he therefore re- 
solved to confer it upon some prince \yho had strength 
to ,yin it and to retain it. He accordingly nlade ad- 
vances to Richard, count of Corn\vall, brother of the 
king of England, and after\vards to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France; but as he could come to 
no conclusion, he resolved to place the English prince 
Edmund in possession of this kingdom. Conrad died, 
loaded ,,,ith the hatred of the nation, leaving behind 
hin1 a son named Conradine, \vhose guardian, Berthold 
of I-Iohenburg, requested the pope to grant to this child 
the fief of Sicily. Innocent rejected the prayer, but 
granted to hin1 the kingdom of Jerusalem, the dukedom 
ofSuabia, and his other rights, even those in the kingdo1l1 
of Sicily, and decreed that the inhabitants of this king- 
dom should take an oath of fidelity to him and to the 
Church of Rome, ",,
ith reservation of the fights of the 
son of Conrad." As liege lord, the pope "ished to 
adn1Ïllister the government of this kingdom during the 
minority of Conradine, and, above all things, to obtain 
the ackno\yledgment that the kingdom had reverted 
to the see of Rome. Conrad's faithless brother, l\lan- 
fred, entered into negotiations \"ith the pope at Anagni. 
He subjected himself to him, and the pope sent an 
arID y, "hich ,vas commanded by the cardinal Fieschi, 
into Apulia. In 1254, Innocent follo\\-ed the army to 
Naples. The nlurder of the count Borello da Anglone, 
,vho ,yas favoured by the pope, caused a rupture be- 
t\yeen l\ianfred and Innocent. J\Ianfred attacked the 
papal troops ,yith an army of Saracens and Germans, 
F :2 
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defeated theIn, and overran all Apulia. Innocent died 
at Naples in Decenlber 1254, and was succeeded by 
the cardinal Reginald, the son of the count of Segni, 
and nephe\v of Innocent and Gregory. He "vas elected 
at Naples, and took the name of Alexander IV. 


SECTION III. 


ALEXA
DER TV.-URBA:'J IV.-CLEl\IENT IV.-GRE- 
GORY X.-NICHOLAS TII.-:\IARTIN IV.-HONO- 
RIUS IV.-NICHOLAS I'T.-CELESTI
E V.* 
ALEXA
DER IV refused to confirm a compact which 
had been made bet\veen the cardinal Octavian and 
l\Ianfred, by ,vhich 
Ianfred and Conradine ,vere to be 
invested ,,,ith the ,vhole of the kingdom of Sicily ex- 
cept the Terra di La'Tora. He refused his consent, be- 
cause the negotiations of the English court, respecting 
the transfer of the Sicilian crO'''1l to Edmund, the se- 
cond son of the king, ,,,ere being brought to a conclu- 
sion. J{ut l\Iallfred, profiting by the report of the 
death of Conradine, caused himself to be crowned king 
of the t,vo Sicilies, at Palernlo. He took and plundered 
Aquila, ,,,hich favoured the cause of the pope, he placed 
himself at the head of Ghibellines, in Upper and Lo,ver 
Italy, and excited such cOIn motions in Rome that the 
pope ,vas necpssitated to flee to Viterbo. Alexander 
excommunicated l\Ianfred; but the confusion lvhich no\v 
reigned in England, and the ,vant of nloney, prevented 
the young prince Edmund from accepting the proferred 
cro\vn. Alexander, therefore, in 1260, entered into 
ne\v negotiations with lYIanfred. He promised to in- 
vest him and to ackno\vledge hÍ1n as king, if he ,vould 


· Sabæ l\Ialaspinæ libri VI Rerunl Sicularum (1250-1309), in l\Iu- 
ratori, viii. 781.-Barthol.de Keocastro, IIistoria Sicula (1250-1294), 
in l\Iuratori, xiii. 1001.-l\Iatthæi Spinelli Diario del Regno di Na- 
poli (12-17 -1268), in l\Iuratori, yii. 1055.- The Biographies of 
. St. Peter Celestine, by the cardinals Giac. Stefaneschi and Petcr 
d' ..A.illy, in Actis SS. Bolland. l\Iaii iv. 457 et scqq. 
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restore their estates to the exiled barons of his king- 
donI and dismiss fron1 his army the Saracen troops, ,vho 
\yaged a cruel ,varfare even against ,,-omen and chil- 
dren. But, instead of conlplying ,vith these conditions, 
l\Iallfred called. to his assistance a greater nUlnber of 
Saracen soldiers, and laying "Taste all before him, 
poured his troops upon the Roman Campagna. Alex- 
ander died in l\lay 1261, and the cardinals elected as 
his successor J an1es Pantaleon of Troyes, patriarch of 
Jerusaleln, ,yho had been archdeacon of Liege, after- 
,yards bishop of Verdun, and ,yho had no\y come to 
Viterbo on the affairs of his Church. 
.A.gainst an enen1 y, dangerous as ,vas 1\Ianfred, the 
ne\v pope, TJrban IV, adopted more decisive Ineasures. 
He besought the kilJg of France to name a prince of his 
family to the throne of Sicily. But Le\yis at first hesi- 
tated, for the English king Henry III had requested 
him to interest himself ,vith the pope in favour of his 
son Edmund, and he thought that even if Conradine 
had forfeited his right to Sicily, it had passed by inves- 
titure to Edmund. But the pope represented to hin1 
that neither a descendant of Frederic II, ,vho had lost 
his clailn by his crimes, nor Edmund, ,vho ,vith his 
father had delayed to fulfil the proposed conditions, bad 
any title to the kingdom of Sicily. 1
he papal legate 
no,v offered the cro,vn for the second time to Charles, 
count of Anjou, the brother of Le\vis. Urban, at this 
tilne, sent a citation to l\Ianfred, in the saTne manner as 
Alexander IV had done, requiring him to ans,ver be- 
fore the apostolic see for the crimes of ,,-hich he stood 
accused :-the plundering of the city Ariano, the nlur- 
del" of Inany barons and of an an1bassador ,vho had 
been sent by Conradine to the pope, the contempt of all 
ecclesiastical censures, and the oppression of Sicily. 
But 
Ianfred refused to meet the pope on the conditions 
proposed by Urban, and continued to desolate the states 
of the Church. Urban endeavoured therefore the nlore 
zealously to bring the negotiations ,,-ith France to a 
speedy conclusion. Charles ,yas nanled senator of 
Rome, a crusade ".as proclaimed against 
Ianfred, 
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,vhen the pope died in 126"", on his \yay to Perugia 
from Orvieto, in which city 
Ianfred threatened to be- 
sie
e him. The cardinal Guido Fulcodi, a native of St. 
Gills, in Provence, and \yho ,vas then absent as papal 
legate, ,vas elected at Perugia, and took the name of 
Clement IV. Le\vis and his brother now accepted the 
terms upon ,,-hich the count ,vas to receive the investi- 
ture of the l{ingdom of Sicily. He pledged himself to 
pay a yearly tribute of eight thousand ounces of gold,* 
never to seek the union of the German regal or imperial 
cro\vn \vith the crown of Sicily, to maintain three hun- 
dred knights for the defence of the Ecclesiastical States, 
to restore the goods of the Church, to grant to all 
classes liberties and privileges ,vhich they had enjoyed 
before the accession of the Suabian king. Assisted by 
the tenths of the French bishoprics and by subsidies 
from the pope, Charles prepared an army and appeared 
in Rome, in 1265: he took the oath of fidelity and of 
liege hon1age to the cardinals ,vho had been sent by 
Clement from Perugia, and ,yas cro\vned together ,vith 
his consort, in January 1266. The time had arrived in 
,yhich the pope, ,:vho had been severely straitened by 
1\Ianfred and the Ghibellines in the north and in the 
south, should receive some relief. In a battle near 
Beneventum, in ,yhich l\Ianfred fell amongst the slain, 
Charles obtained a decisive victory, the consequence of 
\vhich \vas the quiet possession of the entire kingdom. 
But as heayily as the yoke of the Hohellstaufens, and 
perhaps even more heavily, the yoke of the French op- 
pressed the inhabitants of the kingdom of Sicily: the 
pope failed not to ".arn and to exhort Charles to mild- 
ness and justice; but the severe monarch, ,vhom suc- 
cess had made haughty, heeded but little his warnings 
and exhortations. 
A ne\v competitor for the Sicilian throne no,v came 


*' This tribute was paid as late as the reign of Ferdinand, father of 
the present soyereign of Naples. On the festival of SSe Peter and 
Paul, imnlediately after the high Inass in St. Peter's Church, the pope 
makes a solemn protest against the discontinuance of the tribute. 
( T'ransl. ) 
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upon the scene. The young Conradine, encouraged by 
the stedfast adherence to the house of Suabia, assu111ed 
the title of the king of Sicily, and n1ade preparations 
for an expedition into Italy. The pope, acting u!) to 
his uncontested right, that ,vith Frederic II, ,yho, by 
the violation of his feudal fidelity, had forfeited his title 
to the kingdon1, his descendants also had lost their 
claims, threatened Conradine \yith e:\.colTImunication; 
and, as this prince continued his preparations, sentence 
,vas pronounced against him. 'Vhen, in ] 267, Conra- 
dine appeared in Italy and every\vhere raised the fallen 
spirits of the Ghibellines, Clement deprived him also 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem and placed his don1inions 
under an interdict. The Roman senator, Henry of 
Castile, \vho ,vas indebted for his rank to king Charles, 
prepared for the young prince a splendid reception at 
Rome: the people proclaimed him emperor, and under 
the most favourable auspices and at the head of a 
po\verful army, he proceeded on his expedition against 
Apulia. But the battle of Tagliacozzo verified the pro- 
phecy of the pope, that all this brilliant po\yer should 
be scattered like smoke before the \vind. Conradine 
and his cousin, Frederic, prince of Baden, ,yere taken 
on their flight, and that ,,'eight of \yoe, \"hich for a 
century the crimes of his ancestors had collected toge- 
ther, no\v fell upon their descendant, ,,, ho, in compari- 
son \yith them, Inight be deemed an innocent Inan. III 
vain did the pope exhort Charles of .A.njou to proceed 
"ith mildness; in yain did he request the king of 
France to intercede ,yith his brother in favour of tIle 
prisoners. On the t\venty-ninth of October 1268, the 
head of the last descendant of the noble house of 
Hohenstaufen fell upon the scaffold at Naples. 
A lllonth later the pope died at Viterbo, and not be- 
fore t\yO years and nine months did the cardinals, \vho 
during this ".hole period remained enclosed in the con- 
clave, unite in the election of a successor. Their choice 
fell upon Teobaldo Visconti of Piacenza, archdeacon of 
Liege, ,vho \yas at that time at Acre in Syria. The ne\y 
pope took the nan1e of Gregory X, and \\ as consecrated 
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at ROIne, in l\Iarch 1272. He directed his attention 
chiefly to the preseryation of the last remains of the 
Christian po\ver in Syria, and to the restoration of 
peace in Italy, by a reconciliation between the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines. To forIn a ne,v crusade and to effect 
a union of the Greek "vith the Latin Church, he, in 
1274, conyoked the second general council of Lyons. 
On his journey through central and upper Italy to that 
city, the pope endeavoured to establish peace and order 
in the cities, ,vhich had been disturhed bv the ,val'S of 
contending parties; but l{ing Charles, by 
vhom he ,yas 
accon1panied, had in yie\y far other plans, ,,'hich ,vere, 
to subject to himself first Tuscany and Lon1bardy, and 
after,vards the ,vhole of Italy . Gregory, ,vho ,vas not 
a,vare of the designing arts of his an1bitious vassal, em- 
ployed ,,,ith too llluch prodigality the censures of the 
Church, partly to enforce peace and good order, and 
partly, though unconsciously, in subservience to the 
project
 of Charles. He placed Florence and l\Iilan 
under interdict, but ,vith no other effect than to render 
the spiritual arlTIS of the Church of less po,,-er in Italy, 
and to ,veaken the influence and authority of the clergy. 
Even the popes "vere to be taught by experience that it 
is easier to keep the good and the evil inclinations and 
passions of Inen under the lTIOst se\Tere restraint, than 
to collect the once unloosened elements, and to restore 
the tranquillity of a ,yell ordered state in the contest 
,vith the bitterness aud self-interest of parties. 
In Gerll1any, after the expeàition of Conrad IV. into 
Italy, king "Tilliam had reigned \vith little authority, and 
lost his life, in 1266, in a campaign against Holland. 
Richard, count of Corn\val1, ,,"as then elected king, by 
the archbishop of Cologne and se'
eral other of the 
Gern1an princes, ,yhih,t the archbishop of Treves, in his 
o\vn name and in the name of Bohemia, Saxony and 
Brandenburg, named as king of the R01l1ans, Alphon- 
8US X, king of Castile, \yho ,vas related through his 
mother to the family of I-Iohenstaufen. The termination 
of this contest seemed to lie "ith the pope, in the grant 
of the inlperial cro"rn. Both princes 
ent their delegates 
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to Alexander IV, ,,,ho ho\yever, ,yith the advice of the 
cardinals, left the cause undecided. Richard guaranteed 
to several cities particular privileges, and remitted to 
thenl the oath of fidelity 'v hich they had tal{en to him, 
should. the pope reject him and require them, under 
pain of excolnlnunication, to ackno,vledge another. 
'fhe design of some princes to raise Conradine to the 
throne of Gernlany, caused the pope, Urban IV, to de- 
clare that he never \yould consent to the reexaltation of 
a family ,,-hieh bad ever proved itself the implacable 
foe of the Church, and in 1264, he exhorted the t\VO 
aspirants to the Gernlan cro\vn, Richard and Alphonsus, 
to subn1it, as they had promised, their claims to bis tri- 
bunal. But as the one allowed the appointed time to 
pass, and as the other did not provide his ambassadors 
,vith the necessary po\ver and documents, the cause ,vas 
protracted till the death of Richard, in 1272. Alphon- 
sus, \vho had never been in Germany, and \'\"ho had made 
no efforts to secure to hin1self the German crO\Vl1, ,vas 
no more considered by the princes of that nation, and 
,,-hen Gregory X required them to proceed to a new 
election, \vith the declaration, that other\yise the Roman 
see nlust provide a chief for the empire, the archbishop 
of l\Ientz guided the choice of the electors, in 1273, in 
favour of Rudolf, count of Hapsburg. Rudolf had been 
one of the most po\verfnl adherents of the house of 
l-lohenstaufen, and the spiritual princes in particular 
gave the preference to him, as they deemed him to 
}Jossess the strength and resolution necessary to support 
the trembling throne, and to restore the broken unity 
of the empire. In a ll10st respectful letter he besought 
the pope to confirnl the election, and to grant him the 
iU1periai dignity: he promised on his part to observe all 
that Otho IV and Frederic II had s\Yorn, in 1209 and 
1220, and pronlised on his oath to attack neither the 
possessions nor the vassals of the Roman Church, nor 
,yithout the permission of the pope, to assume any 
di
llity (in particular the rank of Roman senator) in the 
States of the Church or in ROllle, not to pretend to the 
kingdom of Sicily, nor to oppress the vassals of the 
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Church who had assisted king Charles against Frederic 
and his successor. Gregory then ackno,vledged Rudolf 
as Iring of the Romans, and exerted himself to induce 
Alphonsus of Castile to \vithdra,v his claims. Alphon- 
sus consented only through fear of excommunication, 
and in consequence of a domestic ,var, ,vhich con1pelled 
him to resign this object of his ambition. In October 
1275, Gregory and Rudolf met at Lausanne. Here the 
king took the cross and promised to proceed to Rome 
the folIo \ving year for his coronation: he s,vore to defend 
the Ron1an Church in its possessions, and in particular 
of the exarchate and Pentapolis, the 111arch of Ancona, 
the dukedom of Spoleto, ,vith the dominions of 
Iatilda, 
and the islands Corsica and Sardinia. The pontiff and 
the }iing ,vere in relations of perfect amity; but the 
holy pope died at Arezzo, in January 1276, after his 
departure froin Lausanne. Considering the inconvenient 
delay of the last papal election, he had prescribed in 
the synod of Lyons the order of future conclaves, in 
,vhich the cardinals ,,,ere to remain enclosed until the 
election should be finally completed. The three follo,v- 
popes occupied the chair of Peter only eighteen months. 
Of the excellent DOlninican Peter of Tarantaise, ,,,ho, as 
archbishop of Lyons and as cardinal, had gained uni- 
versal esteem, and ,,,ho ,vas no\v exalted to the papal 
throne ,vith the nalne of Innocent V, the best hopes 
,v ere formed: but he died in June 12j6. He ,vas fol- 
lo,ved on the throne, and, after thirty-nine days, into 
the tOll1b, by the Cardinal Ottobono Fieschi, a nephe,v 
of Innocent IV, ,,,ho ,vas nan1ed Adrian V. Peter, a 
Portuguese, ,vho had been celebrated as a physician, 
and ,,,ho styled himself John XXI, although he ,vas in 
reality only the t,ventieth of that name, governed the 
Church ,vith great activity for eight months. He \yas 
killed at 'Titerbo by the falling of the roof of his 
chamber. 
The inhabitants of 'Titerbo obliged the eight cardiual8 
to enter the conclave, which had been made free by the 
last pontiff. In November 1277, the cardinal Cajetan 
Orsini ,vas elected with the naIne of Nicholas III. This 
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pope ,vas the first who obtained the full confirmation 
of the papal authority over the States of the Church, 
for in 12i9, I(ing Rudolf formally resigned all fights of 
the eDlpire over the dOD1inions of the Church, from 
Radicofani to Ceperano: he also released the cities of 
RODlagna from the oath of fealty ,vhich had been 
received by his chancellor, Hoheneck, in the name of 
the king. As soon as Nicholas had obtained this, he 
turned to his dangerous vassal, the king Charles, and 
obliged him to renounce the dignity of Roman senator 
and the vicariate of Tuscany, the holding of ,vhicl1 
,,-ould have been a
ainst the rigbts of Rudolf, so soon 
as he had obtained the imperial cro\vn. The pontiff 
then decreed that, for the future, no foreign prince 
should bear the title of Roman senator. He died soon 
after, in August 1280, bearing the reproach of having 
inlmoderately exalted his already too po,verful relatives, 
the Orsini, but associated, unjustly, by the great Ghi- 
belline poet of the age, as a simonist amongst those 
condelnned to eternal torments. The judgnlent of 
Dante rests only on the unproved and improbable ac- 
cusation, that being corrupted by John of Procida, ,vith 
Grecian gold, he had favoured the pretensions of Con- 
stantia of Aragon to the cro\vn of Sicily.* 
The artful Charles had in appearance ,villingly sub- 
jected himself to the demands of Nicholas III: it ,vas 
not in his policy to COlne to an open rupture ,,-ith the 
papal see. It ,vas to his advantage to procure the 
election of a pope \vho should be devoted to him, and 
prove himself subservient to his pIau. For this purpose 


· Dante was borne too far away by his political feelings, when in 
his great poem he placed this pontiff, who is praised by contemporary 
authors of distinction for his integrity and religion, an10ngst those who 
suffer torments for the heinous crime of simony. He thus makes him 
speak: (Inferno, canto xix.) 
" Se di saper ch' io sia, ti cal cotanto, 
Che tn abbi però la ripa scorsa, 
Sappi, ch' io fui vestito del gran manto: 
E veramente fui figliuol dell' orsa, 
Cupido sì, per ayanzar gli o'rsalti, 
Che su l' avcre, e qui me n1Ïsi in borsa."- ( Tra1lslator.) 
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he proceeded to Viterbo. Richard Anibaldi, ,vho fa- 
voured his designs, raised a tumult amongst the people, 
drove the t\VO cardinals Orsini from the conclave, and 
their intimidated c'olleagues elected the French cardinal 
Simon de Brie, a man according to the heart of Charles. 
To this unhappy election may be traced all the \yoe 
\vhich caIne upon the papal see, its fall and degradation. 
The art, the policy, and the tyranny of France, fronl 
this period, inflicted deeper ,,,"ounds upon the dignity 
and authority of this see than the haughty hostility of 
the Hohenstaufens. l\Iartin IV, the new pontiff, began 
by revol{ing the bull of his predece
sor regarding the 
rank of senator; he assunled this title hin1self, and 
then conferred it upon Charles. He created nine car- 
dinah;, of ,vhom four 'v ere French; he introduced into 
the States of the Church French knights as rectors, by 
,vhich act he re-enkindled the contests betvveen the 
Ghibellines, ,vhich had been in some degree subdued by 
Nicholas, and instead of placing himself in a position of 
reconciliation bet\veen the t\yO parties, he disgraced 
hinlself by becoming the instrument of Guelfic ani- 
n10sity, and of the anlbitious designs of Charles. Hence 
he did not hesitate not only to put Forli under an 
interdict, as it ,vas considered the l11etropolis of the 
Ghibellines, but to punish it also ,vith the confiscation 
of its possessions. Soon after, l\Jartin proceeded to 
acts of greater violence. The Sicilians, exhausted by 
ne,y ill1pOSts, groaning under the tyranny of the royal 
officers, and enlbittered by the cruel haughtiness of the 
French, thre,v off the yoke in 1282, ,vhen the sign ,vas 
given to them by the massacre of all the French ,vho 
,yere at Palernlo. * The inhabitants of this city en- 
deavoured to exculpate themselves ,vith the pope by 
stating to him the intolerable oppressions and violence 
of the strangers; but l\Iartin pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against them, and against all ,yho 
should invade Sicily, the fief of the Church, or in any 
manner assist the rebels. This threat did not, ho\vever, 


* This massacre is known by the name of the Sicilian Vespers. 
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restrain Pedro, king of .Aragon (\vho supported his 
claim on the right of inheritance of his wife Constantia, 
the daughter of }\/Ianfred) from accepting the crov{n, 
,,, hich ,vas offered to him by the Sicilians, and from 
recei villg their homage at Palermo. The pope \vas not 
slo\v \yith new censures. He ,vent so far as to deprive 
Pedro of his kingdom of A ragon, \\' hich was a fief of 
the Roman see, and after\vards of the kingdom of 
Valentia, \vhich, \vith the countship of Barcelona, he 
offered to Philip, king of France, for one of his sons. 
Philip received the offer in favour of his second son, 
Charles. The pope, to facilitate the subjugation of 
these countries to him, proclaimed a crusade against 
Pedro, but the Spanish cities, bishops, and nlagistrates, 
remained stedfast in their fidelity to their king. Phi- 
lip's crusade failed, and he died before his return to 
France. Not nlore happy ,vas the attempt of his 
nephe\v Charles to reestablish himself in Sicily, although 

Iartin left nothing untried to promote the cause of his 
creature, and for this purpose granted him the eccle- 
siastical tithes of Scotland, Denmark, S\veden, Poland, 
and Hungary. :i\Iartin and his king died in ) 285, the 
forDler at Perugia, as he had never been able to enter 
the city of Rome during his pontificate, on account of 
the troubles \vhich reigned there. He \vas the first 
anlong the popes who adopted that narro\v-hearted and 
short-sighted policy ,vhich provides only for the \vants 
of the moment, and ,vhich \vithout choice seizes any 
present Ineans \vithout regard to remote consequences. 
Honorius IV-so the successor of l\Iartin, the aged 
and paralytic cardinal Giacomo Savelli, "
as nalned- 
follo\ved, but ,vith greater prudence, the path \vhich his 
predecessor had opened before him. The \vhole of 
Sicily \vas placed under an interdict; the bishops of 
Cefalu, N eocastrio, and Squilacci, ".ere deposed, because 
they had cro\yned J allIes, the son of Pedro, as king of 
Sicily. But, on the other hand, the pope gave to 
Sicily (the throne of \vhich had become Yacant, after 
tbe death of Charles, by the captivity of his son) many 
,vholesolne la\ys, by ,yhich the po\ver of the king ,vas 
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restrained, and the imposition of taxes \vas confined to 
those four occasions, \vhich ,vere observed in other 
parts of the \vest-\var and rebellion, the ransom of the 
princes from captivity, the defence of his sons, and the 
do\vry of his daughters. He, at the same time, decreed, 
that a violation of this la,v should be made the subject 
of appeal to the see of Rome, ,vhich should compel the 
king, by the gradual application of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, to return ,vithin the limits of the la,\'". After his 
death, in ] 287, the election of a ne\tv pope ,,-as not 
effected before the follo\ving year, ,,-hen the cardinal 
Jerome of Palestrina, ,vho had been general of the 
friars minor, \vas chosen as his successor. He had 
taken upon himself the dignity of cardinal against his 
O\Yll \Yill, and onlv in obedience; and it ,vas not until 
he had long resisted, and had been three times elected, 
that he subn1itted to the burden of the papacy. He 
took the name of Nicholas IV. He \vas as little able as 
his predecessors to bring back Sicily to the rlolninion of 
the house of Anjou, or to induce James of ...t\.ragon to 
"1ithdra\v his pretensions to the cro\vn, although the bro- 
ther of James, king Alfonso of Aragon, in dread of ano- 
ther French invasion, deserted the cause of his brother 
in 1291, and even promised to compel him to surrender 
his rights. The death of the king, and the return of 
James into Aragon, did not change the condition of 
Sicily, for Frederic, his younger brother, took upon 
himself the government of the island. The exertions of 
this pope in every direction to raise another crusade for 
the defence of the still existing 110\ver of the Christians 
in the east, ,vere in like manner fruitless: the last 
place \vhich had been defended by the Europeans, the 
city of Acre, ,vas no,v lost. i\.ll tbat \vas undertaken 
in succeeding times by the popes, or by individual 
princes, to recover ,yhat bad been lost, ,,-as of no avail, 
and the Christians ,vere by their o\vn fault excluded for 
ever from the land of their desires, ,yhich during the 
short period in ,vhich it renlained in their possession, 
they had made the theatre of their contests, their 
crinles, and their follv. After the death of Nicholas IV, 
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in 1292, the papal see remained vacant for twenty-seven 
months; for the t\velve cardinals, ,vho were divided 
between the parties of the house of Colonna, ,vhich ,vas 
favoured by the last pope, and of the Orsini, ,vho \vere 
devoted to the house of Anjou, could not unite, although 
they frequently met in conclave at Rome and at Pe- 
rugia. Their attention ,vas at length accidentally 
directed to a pious monk, ,vho lived as a hermit on 
lVlount 
Iorrone. The cardinal Latino l\lalabranca 
proposed him to the conclave, and the other car- 
dinals gave their voices in his favour. The mes- 
sengers from the cardinals, ,vho bore to him the 
intelligence of his exaltation, found a venerable old 
man, en1aciated by his severe abstinences, ,vho behold- 
ing, in this extraordinary election, the providence of 
God, thought that he might not oppose it. Charles II, 
king of Naples, and Charles 1\lartell, the titular king of 
Hungary, immediateìy visited the ne\v pope, and kne,v 
so ,yell ho\v to ensnare this simple, artless, and inex 
perienced man, as to make him the unconscious instru- 
ment of their o,vn designs. It was probably at their 
suggestion, that he resolved to renlain at Aquila, in the 
Neapolitan territory, and ans,vered the invitation of 
the cardinals, that he ,yould proceed for his coronation 
to Perugia, by requiring them to hasten to him at 
Aquila. He was here consecrated, in August 1294, 
and took the nan1e of Celestine V. The cardinals soon 
learnt that a ,yord from the king ,yas of more ,yeight 
,vith the pontiff than their counseL He decided on the 
Inost important affairs ,vithout communicating ,vith 
them: he named t\velve ne,v cardinals, of ,vhom seven 
\vere French and three r
 eapolitans: he lavished favours 
,vith prodigality; he granted, ,vithout 111uch thought, 
benefices and dispensations, and incensed the cardinals 
by rene\ving the decree of Gregory X, respecting the 
conclave, and by his attempt to contract their expenses, 
and to oblige then1 to a more severe lnode of life. His 
removal from l\.quila to Naples sho\ved that he \yould 
110t ,,-ithdra\v hilnself from the influence that ruled 
hin!. But he found tbe pontificate an oppressive bur- 
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den; and in the season of Advent, that he might devote 
himself undisturbed and in greater solitude to his 
accustolned exercises of piety, he wished to entrust the 
governluent of the Church to three cardinals,-a step 
that was prevented by the cardinal 
latteo Orsini. His 
\vish to resign his exalted dignity gre\y \vithin hin1 
every day more strong, and he therefore sought the 
opinions of the learned on the question, \vhether it \vere 
la\vful for a pope to abdicate. As soon as the Celestine 
monks, \vho \vere around him, \vere made acquainted 
,yith his intention, they and the king did all in their 
po\ver to divert him from his intended purpose. A 
great procession of the people and clergy appeared 
before his palace, and ilnploreù him not to retire froln 
them. But to their earnest entreaties he returned a 
decided ans\ver. He soon after published a constitu- 
tion, declaring that a pope could resign his dignity, 
and that the cardinals could receive his resignation. 
He then announced to the assembled cardinals, that, 
being induced by a sense of his un\yorthiness, by a 
desire of solitude, by the fear of staining his conscience, 
and on account of his bodily infirmities and inexperience, 
he placed in their hands the dignity with \vhich they 
llad invested him. In December 1294, the cardinal 
Benedict Gaetani of Anagni, one of the most learned 
jurists of his age, and \v ho, for thirty years, had been 
engaged in the most important affairs of the Roman 
see, ,vas elected suprerne pontiff. 


SECTION IV. 


BONIFACE VIIJ.--CONTEST WITH PHILIP, KI:NG OF 
FRANCE. * 
THE ne"v pope, Boniface VIII, recalled all the favours 
,vhich Celestine had inconsiderately granted. He has- 


* ,Jacohi Carùinalis Dc Electione and Coronatione TIonifacii .VIII, 
in actis SSe l\laii, IV. 462.-Giovanni Villani.- Ptolemæus of Lucca.- 
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tened from Naples to Ronle, ,,,here, accompanied by 
tht' kiJlgs of Naples and Hungary, he ,vas received 
'\\'ith every denlonstration of joy. His predecessor, 
,,,ho had 1l0\V resulned the name of Peter of lVlorrone, 
could not, he thought, be left at liberty, as many ,yho 
considered his abdication as invalid might make him 
the instrument of a schism. He caused him therefore 
to be enclosed in the strong fortress of Fumona, near 
A llagni, ,vhere, being ill-treated by his guards, he died 
on the 19th l\Iay 1296. Celestine ,vas canonized, in 
1313, by Clen1eut V. Boniface possessed the qualities 
rather of a temporal sovereign than of a prince of the 
Church: his rash and inconsiderate procee(lings, his 
overbearing character, ,,,hich displayed itself in un- 
priestly haughtiness and arrogance, his treatment of 
spiritual things accorrling to the principles of ,vorldly 
policy; his disregard of the deepest religious relations, 
for ,vhich he had no thought; all this renloved from 
his government the benediction of heaven, and involved 
hilTI at length in those difficulties beneath ,vhich he fell. 
\Vhen his attempts to reduce the island of Sicily 
again to the dominion of Charles II failed, through the 
aversion of the Sicilians to the yoke of France, and \vhen 
the Sicilians called for Frederic of Aragon to be their 
king, he employed his entire apparatus of spiritual and 
ten1poral punishments, ,yithout once giving time for the 
thought, that a people, ,,,ho for t\yenty-three years had 
despised the arms of the Church in the late contest for 
their freedom, ,vould not no\v suddenly yield to them, 
and that consequently these censures, ,,,ithout produc- 
ing the desired result, ,yould be the certain cause of 
ll1allY e1 T ils. But such popes as l\Iartin IV, Boniface 
'TIll, and some of their successors, ,yhen not restrained 
by a calculating prudence, seemed to have had no other 
guide than the hare letter of their right, ,vhich they 
too often carried to extrelnities, heedless of the fatal 


(P. ùu Puy.) IIistoire du différend d'entre Ie Pape Boniface 'TIll et 
Philippe Ie Bel, Paris, 1655. fo!' 
Joh. Hubei, BOllifaciu8 .V"III, TIomæ, 1651. -1.-TIaillet, I-listoire 
des démêlés du pape Boniface VIII ayec Philippe Ie Bel, Paris, 1718. 
\'OL. IV. G 
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inheritance, which they were preparing for their suc- 
cessors, and ,vithout considering that a right, ho\v- 
ever firn11y 
rounded, may, if asserted unconditionally 
and with all its consequences, becon1e an intolerable 
tyranny. 
In 1297, Boniface proceeded to extren1ities against 
the po\verful family of Colonna, t"vo members of \vhich 
,vere in the college of cardinals. This fan1ily fayoured 
the cause of Frederic of Sicily, ,,-hilst their opponents, 
the Orsini, ,vere devoted to the house of Anjou. Sciarra 
Colonna had plundered the papal treasury, and as the 
chiefs of the family had neglected to COlllply ,vith the 
demand of the pope, ,vho required them to surrender 
the fortified castles, \vhich they held in the States of 
the Church- Palestrina, Colonna, and Zagarolo, he 
published against them a bull, ,vhich ,vas conceived in 
terll1S of extreme severity: he deprived the t,vo cardi- 
nals, James and Peter Colonna, of their dignity, as they 
had refused to present themselves, when required, 
before him, and published against them and their 
adherents a sentence of excommunication. They there- 
fore published a Inanifesto, in ,vhich they declared, 
that they did not recognise him as la\yful pope, since 
Celestine could not resign the pontificate, \vhich ,vas a 
dignity conferred immediately by God, the bearer of 
,vhich ,vas bound to the Church by an indissoluble 
union, and that Celestine had been persuaded to this 
step by the arts of Boniface, from whom they now 
appealed to the decision of a general council. The 
pope declared them guilty of schism and of heresy; he 
confi seated their goods, and proclain1ed a crusade 
against Palestrina. When the Colonnas surrendered 
and delivered Palestrina into his po\ver, ill 1299, the 
in1placable Boniface comn1anded the city to be destroyed, 
and another to be built on a different site, ,vith the 
name of Città Papale. The inhabitants fled, some to 
Sicily, some into France, and others remained con- 
cealed. "Vith the same severity he proceeded against 
some Genoese, ,vho had assisted king Frederic: he ,vas 
not satisfied with ordinary censures, but pronounced 
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against them a forn1al act, and delivered their persons 
and their property as a prey to their enemies. 
In Gern1allY, 
'\.dolf of Nassau had been elected king 
after the death of Rudolf; hut, in 1297, many of the 
princes resolved to depose him, and to place on the 
throne Albert, the son of Rudolf, duke of Austria. The 
concurrence of the pope \yas requested but not obtained: 
the contest ,vas then decided by the s\yord; for, in 
1298, Albert deprived his opponent in a battle of his 
kingdom and of his life, and ,vas proclairned king by 
the electors. To the aU1bassadors of Albert, ,vho 
sought from the pope an approbation of his election, 
Boniface ans,yered: that, being guilty of high treason 
and the murder of his king, he was un\vorthr of the 
cro\vn. In April 130 I, he published a bull, addressed 
to the ecclesiastical electors, in ,y hich Albert ,vas 
required to ans\ver by his an1bassadors for his high 
treason against king Adolf, and for his perj ury and 
other crimes against the Church, and to a\vait the 
judglnent of the pope. In 1302, a ne,y embassy re- 
turned \vith a papal letter, \v
1ich Albert did not venture 
to open. Such conduct on the part of the pontiff 
would seem to make less improbable the narration of 
t\VO contemporary ,vriters, \vho relate that Boniface 
no\v assumed the symbols of the supren1e tenlporal 
po\Yer, that, girt \vith a s\yord and ,vith the imperial 
cro\vn on his head, he asserted that the papal and im- 
perial po\vers \vere united in his person, and that, as 
the throne of the emperor ,vas vacant, he should him- 
self exercise authority over the people of Italy. As 
soyereign of the empire, he called to his aid the French 
prince, Charles of Valois, ,yhom he named Paciarius of 
Tuscany. The odiun1 of the co\vardly or malicious 
conduct by \vhich this \\Torthy brother of king Philip 
thre\y the prospering city of Florence into a chaos of 
irremediable confusion, fell, in part at least, upon the 
pope. 
Boniface, ,vho ,vas the most determined enemy of 
the Ghibellines in all Italy, ,vas at the sanle tinle the 
champion of the Gllelfs, and the friend and fayourer of 
G2 
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the royal house of France, froll1 ,vhich, ho,yever, the 
most painful mortifications and cruelties descended 
upon hiln. His first interference in the affairs of 
",r estern Europe ,vas entirely in favour of France. In 
] 295, he exhorted Ed\vard, ]{ing of England, to con- 
clude a peace ,yith Philip, and insisted that Adolf, the 
German king, should rescind his confederacy \yith 
England against France. In ] 296, he commissioned 
his legates to require the three kings, under pain of 
excornlnunication, to enter into an arn1istice for t,yO 
years, and offered to act as a n1ediator of peace bet,veen 
them. . In this, he had in vie\v not only the advantage 
of France, ,yhich appeared threatened by the present 
state of the ,yar, but also the plan of a ne,v crusade for 
the liberation of the Holy Land, for ,,'hich purpose the 
re-establishn1ent of peace ,vas essential. But the t,yO 
legates hesitated to present the command of the pope 
to the king of France. Boniface then published a ne\v 
bull, to induce the kings to conclude the armistice, 
and soon after, ,vith the t\vofold vie\v of con1pelling 
the belligerent parties to.' consent to peace, by con- 
tracting their resources, and to protect the clergy 
against arbitrary exactions, he made public the bull 
Clericis [aicos. The extent of the evil justified this act 
of the pope, for Ed\yard of England had so far extended 
his practice of plunder and exactions, as to demand 
from the clergy one half of their entire income; and 
Philip had required fro In the ecclesiastics of his king- 
dom the fifth part of their 1110veable and in1moveable 
property. The above bull subjected any ecclesiastic 
,yho should pay to a laynlan, and the layman ,yho should 
exact from ecclesiastics ,vithout the consent of the pope, 
any extraordinary in1post, to sentence of excoIIlmuni- 
cation. Philip avenged himself by a general prohibition, 
,vhich forbade the exportation of gold, silver, or pre- 
cious stones, from his kingdom; in ,,-hich prohibition 
he tucitly included the sums of money ,vhich passed 
from France to the court of Rome. The pope com- 
plained of this decree, ,vhich, if it affected ecclesiastical 
persons and goods, ,vould be the cause of excon111iuni- 
cations: he gave to his bull the mildest interpretation, 
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and rene\ved his solicitations that the decision of the 
dispute of the three kings might be left to him. The 
king ans,vered this letter by the declaration that as 
ecclesiastics ,vere nlen1bers of the state, and partook of 
the royal protection, they should share also in the com- 
mon burthens. But Boniface, to \vhom, in his favour 
of the GUfllfs, \vhich oyerrulpd almost every other con- 
sideration, and in his desire to unite himself closely \vith 
France, a quarrel \yith Philip ,vas un\VeICOlne, pub- 
lished, in February 1297, a letter to the king, expressed 
in the most conciliatory terms, in which he requested 
him not to extend the decree, prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of money 
 to the tributes paid to the see of Rome. 
But \yhen the legates presented to the king the papal 
hull \ybich recomn1ended the armistice, Philip declared 
tbat in the temporal government of his kingdom, \yhich 
belonged exclusively to himself, he recognized no supe- 
rior, and that he therefore despised the censures by 
,,,hich Boniface might endeavour to enforce the pro- 
posed armistice. 
The pope, to ,,
hom the representations of the arch- 
bishop of Rheims proved that his exertions for the 
rights and liberties of the Church found neither favour 
nor support \vith the French bishops, no,," spnt an ex- 
planation of the bull Cle1"icis into France, such as the 
king might desire. He declared that his prohibition 
did not extend to free gifts of the clergy, not to feudal 
rights, nor to cases of the necessity of the state, the 
decision of \yhich ,vas left to the conscience of the king. 
Thus \vas this bull, as far as it re
arded France, virtu- 
ally recalled. Boniface applauded the zeal of the 
French clergy in applying their revenues to the support 
of the king; he confirnled their resolution to pay to him 
a tenth for t\yO years; he granted him great and lucra- 
tiye priyileges; and as Philip had about this time sus- 
})ended the la\v relative to the tributes paid to Rome, 
and as Boniface had solen1uly canonized the grandfather 
of Philip, the holy king Le\vis IX, a good understanding 
\yas established het\yeen theJll. Boniface persuaded the 
t\yO kings of France and England to name him, in ] 298, 
although not as popP, but as Benedict Gaetani, arbitrator 
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and mediator in their contests. He succeeded by his 
persuasions in effecting a peace. 
But a series of violences, \vhich the insatiable avarice 
of Philip and of his minister exercised against the pro- 
perty of the Church, obliged the pope to lay before the 
king ne\v complaints and objections, \vhich, ho\vever, 
,yere for a long time expressed in the mildest language. 
Philip seized the property of the church of Laon, the 
bishop of \vhich had be
n suspended by the pope: he 
appropriated to himself the property \yhich the car- 
dinal John had bequeathed for pious purposes; he 
delayed to restore to the new archbishop of Rhein1s 
the temporalities of his church; his officers profited by 
the temporary suspension granted by Boniface of the 
annates of ail benefices in France to oppress the clergy 
and to extort money fro III them and from their 
Churches: he hinlself took the countship of l\lelgueil 
fron1 the bishop of l\laguelone, "ho held it as a fief of 
the ROlDan see. To the viscount Alnalrich he granted 
possessions ,yhich belonged to the Church of Narbonne. 
In this posture of affairs, Boniface, in ] 301, sent Ber- 
nard of Saisset, bishop of the ne\vly-erected see of 
Pamiers, to the king, \vith ,yhOlll he had lately been 
engaged in a contest for the rights of his Church. He 
,yas cOlu111issioned, as it appears, to forbid the king 
to spend in an arbitrary manner and for other purposes 
the tenths that had been granted him for the crusade; 
\..,; 
to dissuade hÏ1n from his aggressions on ecclesiastical 
rights; and so courageously, or so irnprudently, did he 
execute this commission, that the embittered monarch 
caused matter of accusation to be collected against 
him by t" 0 of his council, to place him on his trial 
as guilty of high treason, for pretended observations 
on the personal ilnmorality of the king and tbe cor- 
ruption of his court; finally, and ,vithout granting 
hilll the opportunity of a defence, he cast him into 
prison. He then required of the pope to degrade hin1, 
that he might be punished by the civil po,ver. 
Boniface no\v entered \vith a lllore decided step upon 
the scene of action. He suspended the grant of the 
tithes of ecclesiastical benefices \y hich he had l1lade 
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to the king, on account of the abuses to ,vhich they 
had been subjected. On the same day, the fifth of 
December 1301, he addressed to the king the bull 
Ausculta fili, in ,yhich he reminded him that, even on 
earth, he had a superior, and that he ,vas subjected 
to the head of the Church. He then enumerated to 
him his violation of the rights of the Church, by his 
arbitary appointment to ecclesiastical offices, by his 
oppressive imposts on the clergy, by his impeding the 
eÀecutive po,yer of the Church, and the jurisdiction of 
bishops over monasteries, his avaricious application of 
the revenues of vacant bishoprics, his subjugation of 
the Church of Lyons, ,vhich did not belong to the 
kingdom of France, and finally his circulation of coun- 
terfeit coin. He at the san1e tin1e announced to the 
king that he had called the French prelates and doctors 
to consult "Tith him in a council in Italy, on the re- 
moval of these abuses, and that he, the king, ,vas 
expected to appear in person, or by his ambassadors, 
at this council. This letter together ,vith the convo- 
cation to the synod ,vas conveyed by James the Norman, 
archdeacon of Narbonne and papal nuncio. He must 
also have been the bearer of another shorter epistle, 
"Therein it ,vas said to the king, in severe and harsh 
terms, that he ,vas subject to the pope in temporal no 
less than in spiritual things, and ,yhich repeated in a 
fe\v "Tords certain points of the bull Ausculta. It is 
probable that Philip, to ". horn the publication of the 
bull "ith an its ,yell founded accusations could not 
have been desirable, caused this shorter epistle to be 
circulated instead of the bull, and to this circumstance 
,vas referred the complaint of the pope, that the chan- 
cellor Flotte had corru11ted the signification of his 
epistle to the king; and also the declaration of 
the Cardinal Aquasparta, that a letter circulated in 
Franee under the name of the pope had been suppressed. 
The conduct of Boniface to\vards Philip had hitherto 
been calm and respectful. The king had appropriated 
to hin1self, under the name of Regalia., the revenues of 
all the yacant sees of his kingdom: this right had 
been established before his tin1e with regard to the 
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feudal revenues of some churches; but the synod of 
Lyons, in 1274, had prohibited the extension of this 
right to churches ,vhich had hitherto been free. Philip 
moreover assumed the po\"er of granting, dnrillg the 
Yacancy of a see, all the ecclesiastical dignities, the 
institution to ,,, hich belonged to the bishop. The pope 
did not directly prohibit these things, ". hich in the 
hands of a Philip 111ight prove most prejudicial to the 
Churcb, but insisted oilly that he should obtain the 
consent of the Roman see, and 
hould thus act 
'ith per- 
mission, \yhere he had before proceeded contrary to 
all right. But the revengeful disposition of Philip and 
the evil inclinations of his ministers, ,vho carefully 
fanned the fire of discord, did all that cou]d tend 
to bring about a rupture. "Tith artful calculation did 
Philip learn ho\v to avert the effect of an interdict, 
should the pope proceed to this extren1ity, and at the 
san1e time to increase the strength of his opposition 
by involving in the quarrel the three States of the 
}{ingdom. I-Ie called the prelates, the deputies of ab- 
beys, chapters, and universities, the barons and the 
delegates of the cities, to Paris, and caused the papal 
bulls to be burnt in the presence of n1any of hi
 nobles 
in February 1302. The nuncio and the bishop of 
Pan1iers, \vhose trial ,vas not yet terminated, ,vere 
brought over the frontiers: a short letter ,vas directed 
to tbe pope, in "\' hich the Iring addressed hiln as a 
fool (tlla JJlatriJJlajrlfllitas); he proclainled that in tenl- 
poral things, he v.as subject to no one, and that he 
,vould consider as n1ad anyone \yho should dare to 
contest \yith hÍIn hi
 ecclesiastical rights. It is indeed 
doubtful ,,,hether this conlposition ,,'as eyer sent to 
the pope. It is difficult to connect it "yith the COln- 
Inission, \vith ,vbich Philip sent the bishop of .Åuxerre 
to the pontiff, requesting him in love to hilll not for 
the pre
ent to call the French prelates to Rome. 
"Then the States had assembled on the tenth of 
April, in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, the king 
declared to thenl that he commanded them as their 
lord, and requested them as their friend, to assist him 
,vith their counsel in the circumstances \vhich had com- 
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pelled him to call theln to him. The. chancellor Flotte 
then related to the assen1hly, that BonIface had asserted 
that the king ,vas subject to him in the te1l1poral 
g-OyerllUlent of his .kingdon1, and must receive it from 
him as a fief: he had therefore called the prelates and 
doctors of the ,,-hole kingdonl to Rome, that he might 
reluedy the disorders and abuses ,vhich, he pretended, 
t'xisted in the goyernment of the kingdom. This de- 
claration \vas follo\ved by a pompous description of the 
oppressions to \yhich the Gallican Church was subjected 
hy thecourt of ROllle. Flotte appealed to the reserva- 
tions, the arbitrary grant of bishoprics and of the best 
prebends, to unkno\vu, and sometÍlnes to suspected and 
llon-resirlent strangers: he appealed to the oppression 
of the churches by the grant of ne\v pensions and im- 
posts of every kind, to the restrictions of the archiepis- 
copal and episcopal rights. Even the privileges \vhich 
the pope had granted to the king relative to ecclesias- 
tical goods \vere no\v turned as accusations against 
him. The nobility and the delegates froln the cities 
declared that they ,vere prepared to spend their \vealth 
and their blood for the independence of their kingdom, 
and asserted, that, should the king endure the aggres- 
sions of the pope, they \yould oppose them. The clergy, 
intiinidated by the threat, that anyone opposing these 
sentiments should be considered an enemy of his king 
and of his country, assured the monarch of their fidelity 
and assistance, but they requested that they might be 
permitted to obey the call of the pope to the Roman 
synod. 'fhis ,vas denied then1. An ordinance, * \vhich 
Philip published as a confirnlation of ecclesiastical inl- 
munities, as they existed in the time of St. I...e\vis, and 
for the security of Churches and ecclesiastics against 
the robberies and oppressions of his officers, proyes 
that the objections of the pope ,vere ,yeU founded, and 
that the king felt the necessity of conciliating the 
clergy by this act of tardy and necessary justice. 
The prelates \yho formed part of this assembly, in a 
letter to the pope, besought hiln to preserve the ancient 
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union bet\veen France and the Church, to recall the ci- 
tation to Rome, and, above all, to proceed ,vith caution 
and prudence, as the laity had resolved to treat all 
ecclesiastical censures, should they be employed, ,vith 
contempt. In a tone of haughtiness, the nobles and 
the third estate of the kingdom addressed the cardinals: 
they ,vould never permit that a king of France should 
recognize the pope as superior in temporal affairs: the 
removal of abuses in the government, which the pope 
\vas about to undertake-in his synod, belonged only to 
the king. The cardinals remarked in their ans"\ver, that 
the pope had never announced to the king that he 
\vas his subject in temporals, or that he held his king- 
dom as a fief from him; that the pope ,vished ,vith pa- 
ternal care to remedy the abuses and the oppression 
,vhich the nobility, the clergy, and the people were 
doomed to endure, and that he, therefore
 merited their 
gratitude; if he had injured the French Church by the 
grant of tithes and other privileges, this ,vas done only at 
the request of the king and in condesc
nsion to him; the 
objection, that strangers \vere promoted to French 
bishoprics, could apply only to t\VO Italians, men of dis- 
tinguished merit, and of ,vhom the king could enter- 
tain no suspicion, Egidius Colonna, archbishop of 
Bourges, and Gerardus Pigalotti, bishop of Arras, ,vho 
had both studied in the university of Paris, and the for- 
mer of whom had been preceptor to the king. No pope 
had done more than Boniface in favour of the 11
rench, 
and especially for the poor scholars, ,vho \vere neglected 
by the bishops. The pope himself answered the pre- 
lates in terms of severity, reproaching them that they 
had allowed themselves to be intimidated by ,yorthless 
men, such as Flotte, and that they bad repeated instead 
of discontinuing their schismatical discourse. 
It appears, ho\vever, that Philip had hesitated to 
drive the pope to extrenlities. He permitted that four 
bishops should be sent to Rome in the name of the 
clergy, and that Robert, duke of Burgundy, should en- 
ter into negotiations \vith some of the cardinals ,vho 
,vere his friends. The duke declared that the king ,vas 
,villing to Inake peace, if the pope \vould \vithdra,v the 
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suspension of the privileges \vhich he had before 
granted, and not insist upon the presence of the French 
ecclesiastics at the synod. Philip and his councillors 
feared nothing so much as the attendance of the French 
prelates at the Ron1an council. Boniface, therefore, 
held a consistory in August 1302, in \vhich, justifying 
his bull Allsculta, he declared that it never \vas his in- 
tention to deny the distinction between the t,vo powers 
\y hich had been instituted by God, or to aSSUlne to him- 
self the jurisdiction \yhich belonged to the king, but 
that the king, like any other Christian, was subject to 
hill1 in regard to sin. This distinction "in regard to 
sin," ,vas introduced by Innocent 111 1 in 1202, in the 
decretal ])locit, upon \vhich he founded his right of in- 
terfering in the con test bet\veen the kings of England 
and France. The negotiations of the duke of Bur- 
gundy failed, as the cardinals required, in the name of 
the pope, that the king should first humble himself and 
sho,y signs of real repentance for the past. But Philip 
,vas so far froIn any idea of this kind, that he no,v re- 
fused to admit the pope as arbitrator bet\yeen him and 
the king of England, and sequestrated the property of 
the bishops ,,,ho had proceeded to the synod. 
Boniface opened the council, at \yhich there \vere 
present from France four archbishops, thirty-five bishops, 
and six abbots, in November 1302. One consequence 
of this council appears to have been the celebrated 
decretal Ulla11l sanetanl, \yhich was made public on the 
eighteenth of November, and \vhich contains an expo- 
sition of tbe relations bet,veen the spiritual and tempo- 
ral po\yers. In the Cburch, it say
, there are t\yO powers, 
a temporal and spiritual, and as far as they are both in 
the Church, they have both the same end: the tempo- 
ral po,ver, the inferior, is subject to the spiritual, the 
higher and more noble: the former must be guided and 
directed by the latter, as the body is by the soul; it 
receives from the spiritual its consecration and its direc- 
tion to its highest object, and must therefore, should it 
ever depart from its destined path, be corrected by the 
spiritual po,ver. It is a truth of faith, that all men, 
even kings, are suhject to the pope: if, tberefore, they 
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should be guilty of grievous sins, in peace or in ,var, 
or in the government of their kingdom, and the treat- 
ment of their subjects, and should thus lose sight of the 
object to ,vhich the po\ver of a Christian prince 
should be directed, and should give public scandal 
to the people, the pope can adn10nish thern, since in 
regard to sin they are subject to the spiritual po\ver ; 
he can correct theIn, and, if necessity should require 
it, compel them by ce
sures to rell10ve such scandals. 
For if they 'v ere not subject to the censures of the 
Church, \yhenever they might sin in the exercise 
of the po,ver entrusted to then1, it \vould follo\," that 
as kings they "Tere out of the Church, that the t\yO 
po\vers ,vould be totally distinct from each other, 
and that they ""ere descended from distinct and 
even opposed principles, ",-hich ,vonld be au error 
approaching to the heresy of the l\lanichees. It ,,-as, 
therefore, the indirect po\ver of the Church over tll e 
temporal po\ver of kings, ,,"hich the pope defended in 
these bulls, and he had designedly extracted the strongest 
passages of them from the ,vritings of t\VO French 
theologians, St. Bernard, and Hugo of St. 'Tictor. 
On the same day, the pope pronounced excomllluni- 
cation against an persons, \vho should in any ,vise im- 
pede or trouble those \vho ,yere travelling to Rome, or 
returning froul that city. But ill neither of thes
 bulls 
did he nlention the nalne of the king, or of France: but 
on the eleyenth of December, Philip renewed the la\v, 
by ,vhich he forbade his subjects to leave the kingdom 
,vithout his permission, or to export money. But as the 
brother of the king, Charles of 'T alois, "9ho had been so 
highly favoured by the pope, endeavoured to effect a 
peace, Boniface 
ent the cardinal John Le l\ioine of 
Amiens, as his legate into France, ,vith t\velve articles, 
,vhich the king might either accept or correct. In 
these articles the king ,vas required to \vithdraw his 
prohibition, forbidding his subjects to travel to Rome, 
to ackno"9ledge the right of the pope to fill vacant 
benefices, to send legates ,vherever he might think pro- 
per, and to regulate the revenues of the Church: he 
,vas also required to give satisfaction for having burnt 
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the papal bulls, to correct the abuses springing from the 
right of regalia, to respect the rights of the Church, 
and to repair the evils that had been caused by the 
circulation of counterfeit nloney. The ans,ver of the 
king, although expressed in terms of that respect due to 
the snpren1e head of the Church, could not satisfy the 
pope. Philip appealed to his inherited rights, \vhich he 
had received from his predecessors; he spoke of some 
of the articles in ,,yords ,vhich meant nothing, he 
e
cused the adulteration of the coin by the necessities 
of the state, and denied that he had commanded the 
papal bulls to be burnt: a proof that he ,vas at least 
ashan1ed of this fact. The pope declared himself dis- 
satisted ,vith this ans\ver. In April 1303, he cited the 
French prelates, ,yho had not yet come to the council, 
to appear at Rome, and cOlnmanded his legates, iî the 
king should still persevere in his refusal of the de- 
manded sati::5faction, to pronounce against hin sentence 
of excommunication. The papal messenger ,vas ar- 
rested, and ilnprisoned hy tbe king's officers at Troyes, 
by ,,-horn also his letters \vere taken from hin1. 
Before this period Philip had commissioned one of 
his council, \Yllliam De N ogaret-the chancellor Flotte 
had been killed in the unfortunate battle of Courtray 
against the Flemings-to appear as the public accuser 
of the pope: Boniface, said the complainant, had in- 
truded himself unla,vfully into his see: he ,vas a public 
heretic and shameless simonist, and loaded ,vith such a 
".eight of crimes that it \vould be necessary to condemn 
him as incorrigible in a general council, to elect a ne\v 
pope, and to appoint, in the interval, an administrator 
of the Roman see. After this prelude, the king con- 
vened, at Paris, in June 1308, a numerous assembly of 
prelates and barons, at ,vhich appeared the chevalier 
'Villianl De Plasian, supported by four barons, ,,-ith a 
long catalogue of accusations against the pope, the 
materials of \vhich had probably been supplied by the 
Colonnas. By his denial of the inlmortality of the soul, 
and of the real presence of Christ in the holy sacra- 
ment, he \vas,-so his accuspr asserted,-guilty of 
heresy: he had declared that a popp could not be 
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guilty of simony; he had caused the death of his pre- 
decessor, pope Celestine; he \vas devoted to magic: he 
had outraged the bishops and religious orders of the 
Church, and now persecuted France and its king \vith 
the most implacable hatred. To all this, De Plasian 
s,yore, and declared himself ready to produce his proofs 
before a general council: he appealed to this council 
against the censure \vhich Boniface ,vould pronounce 
against hin1. The king also and the assembly appealed, 
" \yith reser\
ation of the honour due to the see of 
Rome," to the council, \vhich Philip engaged to con- 
vene, and to the next pope canonically elected. Such 
conduct was ,vithout example. Appeals from the pope 
to a future council had been hitherto unkno\vn in 
France, and here, by the appeal to the "lawful" pope, 
the judgment of the synod on the legitimacy of the 
present pontiff ,vas usurped, and consequently a schism 
was already commenced. The prelates of the assembly 
-there \vere thirty-nine bishops, and eleven abbots- 
endeavoured to temper the odiousness of their proceed- 
ing, by declaring that they consented to the convoca- 
tion of a future council, being induced by the necessity 
of the Church, and by their desire for the justification 
of the pope, \vithout taking any part in the accusations 
against him: they consented to the appeal as a measure 
of precaution. Philip, on his part, promised his royal 
protection against the attempts of the pope, to all, 
ecclesiastics or lay, \vho had assisted him on this occa- 
sion: by his cirèlliar letters he requireJ, that in the 
,vhole extent of his kingdom, tbe bishops, chapters, 
cloisters of all orders, universities, cities and provinces, 
should subscribe to the t,vo articles,-the convocation 
of a council, and the appeal to a future pontiff. The 
entire nation seemed as if desirous of proclaiming that 
it bore ,vith pleasure the yoke \vhich the king ,vas 
chaining on its neck, and that it ,vould feel no gratitude 
to the pope ,vho sought to lighten its slavery. 
Philip now sent into Italy t\yO noblemen with letters, 
in which the cardinals \vere invited to cooperate in as- 
sembling the council. With the same vie\vs, he ,yrote 
to Spain and Portugal. He placed a strict guard over 
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the papal legate, \vho, ho\vever, secretly \vithdrew into 
Italy. The pope, in the meantime, to provide himself 
"ith the l11eans of a po\verful resistance, had recognised 
the hitherto tejected Albert, as la\vful king of Germany: 
he exhorted the electors to pay their obedience to him, 
and invitpd him into Italy to receive the imperial cro\vn. 
Albert ans\yered the pope in a submissive letter, \vherein 
he ackno,vledged that the empire had been transferred 
by the apostolic see from the Greeks to the Germans, 
and that the right of electing the king of the Romans 
had been granted by the same see to a number of the 
Gern1an princes: he, at the same time, renounced any 
connexion into \vbich be might have entered "ith ene- 
mies of the Roman see. "Vhen Boniface, ,vbo had 
retired from Rome to Anagni, had receiyed intelligence 
of all that had taken place in France, he declared upon 
oath before a consistory, that he \vas innocent of the 
crimes of ,vhich he had been accused, and, on the 15th 
A ugust, he published a series of bulls, in 'v hich he de- 
clared that a citation to Rome possessed all its po\ver, 
although it should not reach the hands of the persons 
cited: he then took from the ecclesiastical corporations 
tbe po\ver of appointing to vacant prebends, and from 
the universities the faculty of conferring academical 
degrees, and finally, he rene\ved the censures against 
the king; he placed France under an interdict, and re- 
leased the subjects of Philip from their oaths of allegi- 
ance. But hefore tbese bulls \vere expedited, the blo\v 
,vas struck, \yhich cut of all farther development of this 
long continued contest. N ogaret had been sent br Philip 
into Tuscany, provided ,,,ith large sums of money: he 
collected together a party of the Ghibellines, ,vho \vere 
hostile to the pope, and in company \vith Sciarra Co- 
lonna, he attacked the city of Anagni, on the 7th Septem- 
ber, ,vith a body of 111ercenaries, ,vho gained possession of 
the papal palace and plundered the treasury of the pope. 
"Then the aged Boniface sa\v himself their prisoner, he 
declared that having been betrayed like our Saviour, he 
,yould die as pope. 1-lis enenlies found hin} robed in 
the ensigns of his dignity. Nogaret announced to him 
that he had corne to conduct him to Lyons, ,yhere he 
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should ans,yer for himself before a council. Sciarra 
loaded him with reproaches, and required him to re- 
nounce the papal dignity. Three days he \vas ill the 
po,ver of these men, \vhen the inhabitants of Ânagni, 
incited by the cardinal Luca del :Fiesco, took up arms, 
liberated the pope, and droye his oppressors froln the 
city. Boniface then returned to ROtlle, "here he ,vas 
attacked by a ne,v and nlore severe illness. The t,yO 
cardinals Orsini, "ho obser\"ed that the pope had sus- 
pected them of having been engaged in a conspiracy 
against his person, corrupted his guards, and under the 
pretext of protecting hilll against his enemies, they kept 
hin1 in a kind of honourable captivity. 'Vhen the pope 
\vished to free hinlse If, by removing to the Lateran 
palace, the cardinal l\Iatteo Orsini inforn1ed him, in 
harsh ,yords, that he nlust consider himself as a prisoner 
and obey. This insult broke the heart of this high- 
minded Inan : he died in his eighty-sixth year,on the II th 
October 1303. 
The only political occurrence of any importance, in 
,yhich the intervention of this pontiff produced a bene- 
ficial result, ,vas the peace, by \vhich, in 1302, an end 
,vas put to the long ,val" bet\yeen tbe kings of the house 
of Anjou and the Aragonese prince Frederic, the son of 
queen Constantia. Frederic receiyed Sicily as a. fief, 
\vith the title of king of Trinacria, for the payment of 
a yearly tribute to the papal see. But the peace \yas 
not long preserved. The t\;yO kings, Robert and Fre- 
deric, the forrner the protector of the Guelfs, the latter 
the patron of the GhibeHines, soon recommenced hos- 
tilities. Pope John XXII therefore excolnmunicated 
Frederic in 1321, and placed the island under interdict; 
and Benedict XII, in 1339, after the death of Frederic, 
in accordance ,,-ith the forIner treaties, declared Sicily 
to be a reverted fief, and deposed the king Pedro II. 
But still the Aragonese dynasty maintained itself in the 
is]and, until the conclusion of a firm peaee in 13i2, by 
\vhich the kingdom of Trinacria "
as recognized as a 
papal secondary fief of the kingdom of the t\VO Sicilies. 
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Fnn:\1 THE DEATH OF ßOXTFACE YIIl TO THE ELECTTOX 
OF U HB:\X YI. 


SECTION 1. 


BENEDICT XI. - CLE::\IENT V.- TRANSFER OF THE 
PAPAL SEE TO AVIGNON.* 
By the unanilllous election of the universally respected 
cardinal l\icholas Boccasini, \, ho in the Dominican 
order had risen to the rank of general, the papal see 
,vas quickly and ,yorthily filled. Benedict XI absolved 
the t\VO cardinals Colonna from the censnres of his 
predecessor, ,yithout ho\vever restoring to them their 
property or ecclesiastical dignities; and \vhen a :French 
embassy brought to hiDl a letter of congratulation fronl 
king Philip, he granted to him also, and \"ithout being 
requested, an absolution froln his censures, and \vith- 
dre\v by degrees the bulls ,vhich Boniface had pub- 
lished against France. In June 1304, he pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against the chiefs of the 
late conspiracy, and in particular against N ogaret and 
Sciarrü Colonna. But this ,vorthy pope died at Perugia 


.. Yltæ PaparUln Avenionensium, ed. Stcph. Baluzius, Paris. 1692. 
2 vols.4to.-Thcodorici de KicIll Vitæ Pontificnn1 Honl. a Nicolao IV 
n
que ad TTrbanun1 ,..., in Eccard. Corp. l\Ied. ... Evi, i. 1462 et 
eqq.- 
Barthul. Ferrariensis OnI. Prfpdie. PolyhiMoria (1287 -1367), in l\Iura- 
tori x-xiv. G9'-).-fT oh. de Cermenate (1307-13] 3), in 
Iuratori xi. 
1221, and Ferretus 'Tinccntinus (12.30-]318), ibid. 93.3.-Kicolai, 
Episc. Botrontin., Relatio de IIcnrici YII itinere Italiano, in l\Iura- 
tori xiii. 1. 
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in July 1304, eight months after his election. It ,,"as 
long before another election could be effected, as the 
cardinals ,vere divided into t\VO parties of almost equal 
strength. The one party, at the head of \vhich 'v ere 
l\Iatteo Orsini and Francesco Gaetani, "\vished for an 
Italian pope, \vho \yould protect the friends and defend 
the lTIelnory of Boniface: their opponents, the chiefs 
of \vhom were Napoleon Orsini and Nicholas Albertini 
di Prato, contended for a French pontiff, \vho ,,,"ould be 
devoted to the interests of king Philip. In the eleventh 
month of the conclave, they \vere cOlnpelled by the 
inhabitants of Perugia to complete the election, \vhich 
fell upon Bertrand de Got, archbishop of Bordeaux. 
Both parties imagined that they had found in hinl a 
man according to their desires,-the one party as he 
,vas a native of France, the other as he \vas inclined to 
the cause of Boniface. He had fled from France on 
account of his opinions in favour of the pope, and had 
not been reconciled ,vith the king until after the death 
of that pontiff. But Philip already kne\v "That easy 
compliance he might expect from this man, \vhen, by 
his ambassadors \vho had gone to Perugia for this 
express purpose, by his gold and by the influence of 
the cardinal Peter Colonna, ,vho had been deprived by 
Boniface, he guided the voices in favour of Bertrand. * 
"\Vhen the cardinals conjured the ne\v pope, "\vho had 
taken the narne of Clenlent V, to proceed \vith all haste 
to Italy, and presented to him the most po\verful mo- 
tives for promptitude, they "\vere comnlanded by him to 


· The ,veIl known account of Villani of the collusion of parties in 
this conclave, of the arts of the French cardinals and of the conditions, 
into which Clement entered with the king Philip, although it has 
found admission into innumerable histories, is nevertheless more than 
suspicious, for 1st, Villani errs even in the name 'of this pope, Wh0111 
he calls Raymond instead of Bertrand; 2ndly, according to hiIn the 
election ,vas terminated by a compromise, whereas according to the evi- 
dence of the act of election, it was con1pleted by a scrutiny; 3rdly, of 
the six contemporary biographers of this pope, whose works are found 
in Baluze, not one appears acquainted with this history; 4thly, three 
other historians of the same age, the author of the chronicle of Bologna, 
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attend his ('orollatioll at LyoJl
, and thus con1nlenced 
that eventful and Inelallcholy period of seventy years, 
during- \yhich the Roman see ,vas placed in a transalpine 
country. Personal feelings of revenge, anxiety for the 
a
grandizelnellt of his relatives and for the interests of 
thp French court, \vere the principal springs of the 
actions of this pontiff. He deposed 'Valter, the bishop 
of Poitiers, ,vho had formerly (in the nanle of the 
archbishop of Bourges, ,yith ,vhom Bertrand had had 
a controversy on the prilnacy of Aquitaine) threatened 
hinl \vith excomlnunicatioIl; he created his nephe,v, a 
young Ulan of t\vellty-four years of age, bishop of Agen : 
he llalneò ten ne\v cardinals, of ,,,holn nine ,vere French, 
and three his o\yn relatiyes. At the desire of Philip, 
he restored the Colonnas to their lost dignity, and re- 
caned the bulls Cleric;s lflieo/; and Ullll1Jl sanctrull, the 
latter only as it affected France, ,vith a declaration that 
they could not be prejudicial to France, to the French 
kingdom, and to the enlpire, and that their relations 
\yith the holy see \vere the same as they had ever been. 
The king and the pope ,vere on the best ternlS of friend- 
ship. Clement granted to the king the tithes of the 
French Church for five years, during his unjust ,val" 
,yith Flanders, and Philip lool{ed calmly on ,,yhilst 
Clement granted the yacal1 t bishoprics to his relatives 
and friends, and 'v hilst he and his cardinals oppressed 
the Churches ,vith mauy inlposts and exactions. But 
the con1plaints of the clergy, upon ,vhonl taxes ,yere 
laid both by the king and by the pope, becarne at length 
so loud, that Philip ,vas compelled to represent theln 
to the pontiff. Clement illdped }Jossessed so much of 
conscience, that after his recoyery froin a severe illness, 


in l\Iuratori xviii. 307, Eartoloma->o of Ferrara, ibid. xxi'T. 709, and 
the annalist of Forli, xxii. 17i,asscl't that the cardinals electcd Bertrand 
<<Ie Got upon the report that he was dead, only that they lllight cscape 
from the conclaye, in which they had so long ùeen confined, and this 
lllay be easily recolleiled with the narrative of the wcll informf'd Fpr- 
reti of ,-riccnza. Finall}"', :Jthly. why ::;hould Philip, as we read in 
Villani, request ah3olution fron1 the ccnsures pronount"t.d against hilU 
hy ßoniface, as they had already hecn rClllÏtted hy Bencdid XI ? 
H2 
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in 1307, he ren10ved one of the most scandalous abuses, 
when, confessing that he had hitherto failed therein, 
he recalled all gran t8 of bishoprics, and of cloisters, 
and of abbeys ill C01JIIJleJl(!a1Jl. 
A requisition of Philip placed the pope in great diffi- 
culty. That his conduct against Boniface lnight have 
some appearance of justification before the \yorld, it 
w"as necessary that the memory of this pope should 
suffer, and he therefore desired Clelnent to condellln 
the deceased pontiff as a heretic, and to ren10ve his 
body from consecrated ground. 'Vith difficulty C]e- 
lllent persuaded the king, in an intervie\y at Poitiers 
in 130i, to defer this affair to the decision of a general 
council, \vhich ,vas soon to be convened. In reCOln- 
pense for this condescension, he recalled all the cen- 
sures \vhich Boniface had pronounced since the festival 
of All Saints, in the year 1300, and absolved N ogaret 
from excommunication, upon condition that he should 
perfornl the penance \yhich should be imposed upon 
him. But Philip ,yas un\villing to ,vait till the year 
131 ], the tin1e appointed for the council, and Clelnent 
,vas therefore obliged to adlnit the accusers of Boniface, 
N ogaret and 'Villiam of Plasian, to lay their conlplaints 
before the asselnbled consistory at A vignon, in ,yhich 
city he had no,v placed his see. The cause ,vas dra\vn 
out in a tedious process, and the question of the validity 
of the resignati on of pope Celestine V ,vas again dis- 
cussed. A comnlission \

'as sent into Italy to collect eyi- 
dence against Boniface: at A vignon forty ,yitnesses ,,,ere 
received, ,vho declared that they had heard the accused 
pontiff use expressions of derision against religion, and 
the hopes of a future life, and lnaintain the opinion 
that, as the ,,"orld ,vas without a beginning, so it should 
have no end. Philip at length, in 1311, left the decision 
to the pope and to the council, and promised that he 
,vould never call this judgment into doubt: he also 
pernlitted the accusers to abandon the process. The 
grateful pope recalled all that had been done prejudicial 
to France since tbe year 1300, and cOlnnlanded that 
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,,-hatever n1ight be injurious to the king and to the 
rigbts of his cro" n, should be cancelled from the papal 
registers. 
Condescending and obsequious even to servility as 
"as Clen1ent to the king of France, so ,,-as he don1i- 
neering and haughty, even to the transgression of all 
the lilnits of ecclesiastical authority, to"Tards others. 
Against the ,r enetians, ,yho, ,,-ithout attending to his re- 
lllonstrances or to those of his legate, had seized the city 
of Ferrara, ,vhich belonged to the States of the Church, 
be published, in 1309, a bull, in \yhich he not only 
punished them -with excommunication and interdict, 
but also forbade all commerce ,,,ith them, declared 
them void of all
honour and incapable of making ,,,ills, 
or of an yother legal act, and in case they should con- 
tinue obstinate after t\'"O lllonths, he pronounced sen- 
tence of deposition against the doge and his officers: 
he ell1pO\Vered all men to seize upon their goods and 
n1erchandise, and even to take possession of their per- 
sons. The papal legate, cardinal Pelagrue, preached a 
crusade against them: the \T enetians ,yere overcome in 

 
a bloody fig-ht, and the vicariate of Ferrara ,vas trans- 
f
rred to Robert, king of Naples, ,,,"hose Catalonian 
troops ,,,ere more oppressive to tbe Ferrarese than the 
,-r enetian don1Ïllion had before been. After the death 
of .L\lbert, king of Germany, in ] 308, Philip in1agined 
that, ,,-ith the assistance of the pope, he could secure to 
his brother Charles of ,-r alois, the Gerll1an, and \vith it 
the imperial, cro,,'n. "Tith this yie\v, the cardinal 
Ravrnund de Got addressed a letter of recomn1enda- 
tioil to the archbishop of Cologne. But Clement, \"ho 
had already found the ,yeight of the French yoke suffi- 
ciently oppressive, could not in good earnest assist in 
this exaltation of the prince, ,yhich ,vould have delivered 
him to the full po,yer of his farnil y and removed every 
coullterpoi
e to the ,vay\yardness of Philip. Even if the 
account of \Tillani be not correct, that the pope, by se- 
crpt letters, ,yarned the electors of the designs of Philip, 
and. e
horted them to proceed to the immediate elec- 
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tion of IIenry, count of Lusselburg, it is certain that 
he did not act ,,,ith zeal in the cause of the l
rench 
prince. 1'he embassy of the ne\v king, Henry 'TII, ,vas 
fa\Tourably receiyed by Clement, ,vho confirrned the 
election, and pron1ised, "hen the ambassadors, in the 
nalne of their n1aster, tool{ the oath of fidelity and 
protection, to confer, after t\'"O years, upou the king the 
crO'Vll of the empire. In 1310, Henry proceeded into 
I tal y to re-establish peaçe and to restore once 1110re the 
iInperial authority, ,yhich for sixty years had been ex- 
tinct, and \vhich ,vas no\Y, for many reasons, again ear- 
nestly desired. Italy ,vas still torn by the factions of 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines, ,vhich had IlO\V lost all their 
fornler motives of contest. The Ghibellines placed all 
their hopes upon Henry, ,vhilst the Guelfs relied for 
support on Robert of Anjou, ,,,honl the pope had 
cro\vned king of Naples, in 1309. Henry could not 
long act the part of 111ediator and pacificator bet\veen 
the contending factions; for he ,vas soon illvol \
ed in 
,val" \vith l\Iilan, Cremona, and Brescia, and in Rome, 
,,-hich ,vas divided bet\yeen the Ghibelline Colonnas 
and the Guelfic Orsini, he had to meet the troops of 
Robert and to storm the Capitol. Foiled in his attempt 
to take from the Neapolitans the church of St. Peter 
and the 'T atican, he ,vas cro,vned by the cardinals in 
the Lateran Basilica. As the hostilities bet\veen Henry 
and Robert, the po,yerful chief of the Guelfs, increased 
eyery day in intensity, and threatened to light up 
through all Italy the flames of ,var, the pope inter- 
fered bet,veen them, and declared that as both, in vir- 
tue of their oath of obedience, ,vere bound to obey his 
cOffilnands, he required them to conclude an armistice. 
But Henry procured from his jurists a decision, that 
the emperor, \"ho ,,-as the guardian and protector of the 
Church and \vho held no fief from the holy see, ,vas not 
subject like the king of Sicily to the pope in temporal 
affairs. Exceeding, as the pope had done, the limits of 
his po,,-er, he issued against Robert, not only the ban of 
the elnpire, but even sentence of death. 'Vith equal 
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spverity he condemned tI1e Guelfic barons and the 
Guelfic cities, particularly Florence, Pavia, Padua, and 
Asti. He then prepared himself for an attack upon the 
kingdoln of Apulia; and ,,-hen Clement, \vho ,vas in- 
cited to this by king Philip, declared his sentence against 
Robert to have been invalid, and forbade him, under 
}Jain of excoll1111unication, to undertake his intended 
expedition against the kingdom of Robert, ,vhich ,vas 
a fief of the holy see, he 11ublicly protested at Pisa, that, 
,vithout violating the rights of the Church, he ,vas re- 
solved to lnailltain the honour and rights of the Roman 
enlpire. He sent an embassy, the bearer of this resolu- 
tion, to the pope. Shortly after, he died, in August 
1313, and, as his illness rapidly increased immediately 
after cOlnmullion, ,,-hich he received from the Domi- 
nican Bernard Poliziano, the calurnny ,vas spread by 
Gerlnan "Titers, that the emperor had been poisoned by 
this Inonk. Gernlan historians, after the year 1350, 
propagateò this report, "hich ,vas expressly contra- 
dicted by the best informed Italian contemporaries; but 
the elnperor's son, king John of Bohemia, the city of 
Arezzo, and the captains of the Ghibelline league, bore 
,vitness to the Dominican order of the innocence of Ber- 
nard; and the physician of the en1peror, \vho ,vas called 
to A vignon, certified before the pontiff that Henry had 
not died of poison. 
In the last t,,"o nominations to the sacred college, 
Clen1ent, as if he had ,yished to place all ecclesiastical 
po\yer in the hands of the French, and to confirm more 
and Jnore the French dominion over the Roman see, 
had created only French cardinals. By placing his see, 
in 1309, at ...\.vignou, a city of Provence, \"hich ,vas 
under the dominion of the papal vassal, Robert, and 
subject to the supremacy of the enlpire, he had in SOUle 
degree, in appearance at least, counteracted his depelld- 
ancp on Philip; and, in 1311 and] 312, he held a general 
council at 'Tienne, in ,,-hich the fate of the klli
hts 
Tenlplars ,vas decided, and Boniface VIII, \yhose me- 
nlory \yas defended bv three cardinals, and to maintain 
,,'hose innocence thre"e Catalonian knights offered their 
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s,vords, \vas absolved fron1 all su
picion of here8Y. 1'he 
other accusations against hiln ,yere suffered to fall to 
the ground. 
Clelnent died in April 1314. His pontificate rroyes 
to us that ,yhich might have been foreseen under l\lartin 
IV and Boniface IX, that the papal po\yer had fallen 
fron1 that height to ,vhich the circnn1stances of Chris- 
tendom had ,vith a sure hand conducted it, and that it 
had surrendered itself to a \yorldly, calculating, and 
sometimes avaricious, policy, in consequence of \vhich 
the con1n10n father of the faithful became the \yillinp; 
instrument of one prince and the in1perious n1aster of 
another. rrhe cardinals, ,"
ho assen1 bled in conclave at 
Carpentras, ,,,ere long ,yithout corning to a conclusion. 
The Italians desired a pope ,,,ho 'v auld return to ROIne, 
or, at least, into Italy; the Gascons, on the other hand, 
exerted eyery effort to retain the papal see amongst 
themsel,.es. An attack npon the Italian cardinals by 
the Gascon party, at the head of "hich ,yere t,yO 
uephe\ys of the deceased pontiff, dispersed the conclave, 
,,- hich did not meet again until the year 1316. N apo- 
leon Orsini, the lllOst influential of the Italian cardinals, 
addresspd a letter to king Philip, in ,yhich he com- 
plainerl in bitter terlllS of the confusion that had been 
introduced by him into the sacred college, ,yhich, ill 
condescension to the king, had chosen a pope, such as 
they had seen ill the person of Clement V. Under his 
pontificate, 
aid the cardinal, Rome had been almost 
destroyed; the states of the church had been laid \yaste 
by robbers ,yho called themselyes governors; Italy had 
been "Tholly neglected and giveu up as a prey to fac- 
tions, the dignities of the Church had been sold or given 
to relations and favorites, the elections of bishops had 
been annulled ,,"ithout due forIn; Clelnent had held 
consistories to anllounce these sentences in contelJlpt of 
tb
 Italian cardinals; he had ,vished to establish the 
see of the head of the Church ,,,ithin a corner of Gas- 
cony, and entertained plans ,,,hich l11USt necessarily 
}Jaye broug-ht disgrace upon himself and upon the 
Church. The time ,vas comp in ,,,hieh there "-a
 need 
of a \yorthy pope, ,,"ho ,,-ould bani
h froln the Church 
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the crÎn1c of silTIouy, \"hich had of late grO\Vll into a 
('uston1, and \vho \vould not \vaste the go
ds of the 
(
hurch upon his O\Y11 family. rrlH
 count of Poitiers, 
hrother of the lately deceased king Philip, succeeded in 
forn1Ïllg- a ne\v cOilCla\.e at l
yons. Here, in l\.ugust 
1316, the cardinal bishop of Porto, James of Ossa, a 
nnti,.e of Cahors, ,yho had been bishop of Frejus aud 
Avignon, ,vas elected pope and took the name of John 
XXII. By ilnn1ediately placing his see at 

yignon and 
nanling only one Italian and seven French cardinals, 

Hnongst ,yhom \yere t\VO of his o\vn nephe\ys, he told 
the" orid that he had entered upon the course opened 
to hin1 by his predecessor. 


SECTION II. 


JOHN XXII.-BENEDICT XII.-CLE
IE
T VI.- 
CU
TEST WITH LE\VIS OF BA VARIA.* 
IN Gern1allY, after the death of the en1peror IIenry'TII, 
the electors ,yere divided bet\veen the t\VO princes, Fre- 
deric duke of Austria, and Le\yis duke of Bavaria, of 
". hOlll the latter had four voices in his favour. Both 
"'ere cro\vned, and fought \yith varying success for the 


* Chronicon Lucovici I,r Imperatoris, in Pezii bS. Austr. ii. 415.- 
IIcnrici de Rcbdorf Chronica (1295-1363), in Freheri SSe GernUln. 
cd. Struye, i. 398.-Gesta Balc1evini de Lutzenburg, Archiep. Trevir., 
in Heuberi 
S. 953.-Guah-anei de Ia Flmnma, De Rebus gestis a 
'
ieecomitiùus, in .i\Iuratori xii. 989.- 'Titi Arnpekii Chronicon Ba- 
,ariæ, in Pe.ái Thc
aur. Anecdot. tom. iii. p. iii. l.-l\Iarsilii Patavini 
Defensor l
aci
, and Guilielmi Occam (an English Franciscan) Ðispu- 
tatio dc Potestate Ecclesiæ et Sæculi: Quæstionum Decisiones super 
l)ote
tatc et Dignitate snn1n1Ï Pontificis ; De.J urisdictione 1mperatori::, 
in causi:-, matrimonialibu:-" in Golda::iti l\Ionarchia S. R. Imperii, Francof. 
16G8. tom. i. and ii. 
Gewoldi Defensio Ludovici IV Imperatoris, Ingolst. 1618. 4to.- 
] Icrwasti ab I Iohcllbcrg, Ludovicus 'TI ImperatoI' defensus contra 
Brovium, l\Ionachii, 1618. 5to.-(Ehlen
chläger, 
taatsgeschichte des 
HÜU1. ]{:aisertlnuns in del' ersten I [älfte de
 14tpn J ahl'hunderts. 
(
tate IIi:..;to..y of the Homan Empire ill the fÌr:,t half of the 14th cen- 
tury), Frallckfurt, 1753. 4to. 
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sole possession of the empire. The pontiff J ohu, in the 
first hull \"hich he sent into Germany, and \vhich "vas 
no n10re than a notification of his o\yn election, exhorted 
tbe t\VO ri\?als to con1e to a friendly reconciliation. But, 
in the follo\"ing year, 1317, he announced, in a decretal, 
that during the vacancy of the empire, the adn1Ïnistra- 
tiOll of the Italian provinces, "vhich appertained to the 
empire, devolved to the pope, and that an imperial vicar 
in Italy could be nalned only by hiln. Clelnent I'T, in 
] 2ôR, had in fact appointed king Charles of Sicily im- 
perial yicar of Tuscany, and in 1314, after the death of 
the emperor Henry, Clement ,r had conferred the vica- 
riate of in1perial Italy 011 king Robert. Henry had 
llan1ed as his vicars men of the Ghibelline faction, ,vho 
exercised their po\ver to oppress the Guelfs. These the 
pope no\y conlmanded, under pain of excommunication, 
to resign their dignity. He soon after confirlned to 
Robert his rank of in1perial \?icar in Italy, and inflicted 
upon the po\verful Ghibellines 
Iatteo and Galeazzo'Tis- 
conti the heaviest anathemas, and preached a crusade 
against them, as heretics and schislnatics. His nephe,v, 
the legate Bertrand del Pogetto, subjected to hin1self 
Piacenza, Parma and other cities; he threatened :\Iilan, 
and had proposed to hÍlnself the design of making him- 
self n1aster of the entire of upper Italy, ,,,hen Le\"is the 
Bavarian, ,vho had announced to the pope his victory 
and the capture of his adversary, and had been exhorted 
by the pope to clemency and to peace, sent assistalJce 
to the oppressed Lombard Ghibellines, and named his 
ambassador, the count of Neuffen, as imperial vicar. 
"fhe indignant pontiff, on October the 8th, 1323, caused 
to be affixed upon the doors of the churphes at A vignon 
a declaration against Le,,'is, \yith the requisition, as the 
judgll1ent of a doubtful election ,vas reserved to the 
apostolic see, that he should, under pain of excommu- 
nication, abstain frotH the goverlllnent of the e111pire ; 
that he should recal all his proclan1ations; that he 
should afford no assistance to the enernies of the Church, 
and should \yithin three 1110nths present himself before 
the pope. He, at the san1e tilne, cOll1mandt'd all eccle- 
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siastics aud laics to refuse him their obedience in all 
thill
s relating to the governInent of the empire. 
rrlH
 conduct of Le\vis in these attacks upon his po,yer, 
bore froIn the beginning the marks of that characterless 
irresolution and haughtiness united ,,'ith timidity, ,vhich 
di
graced the ,yhole of this contest. \Vhilst, by an errl- 
b[ISSY, hp besought the pope to prolong the period 
,yithin ,vhich he ,vas to appear before him, he protested, 
in an asselubly of princes at N urllberg, against the as- 
sluned right of the pope to decide upon his election: he 
thre,v back upon him the accusation of being a defender 
of heretics, and offered to proye this before the cardi- 
nals, or before a general council, \yhich he no\v desired 
should be called. John, ,,-ho had the interests of France 
ncar at heart, employed himself \yith the design of 
transferring the regal and imperial cro\vn of Germany 
to the French king, Charles, and on a later occasion he 
objected to the king that this design ,yas frustrated by 
his o\yn indifference and by his neglect of the necessary 
expenditure of money. He indeed granted to the am- 
bassadors of Le\yis a prolongation of t\VO months, but 
threatened him \vith excommunication and ,,-ith the 
infliction of all consequent punishments, unless he 
should resign \vithin three months the title of king. 
J\fter the expiration of this period, he deprived him 
of all rights ,,-hich he nlight have acquired by his elec- 
tion to the empire, and on the I 8t October, a ne\v ana- 
thema, ,vith an interdict, follo,yed a repetition of the 
a
cusation, that Le\vis ,vas the friend of heretics. 
vVith redoubled activity John no,v exerted hinlself to 
rai:5e up enemies on every side against his opponent. 
He therefore sa\v ,,,itb pleasure that tbe Poles and the 
pngan Lithuanians, under pretence of carrying- into 
effect the papal sentence, by \,yhich the grant 'of the 
Inarquisate of Brandenburg to the son of Le,,,is ,vas 
declared null, laid \yaste the country bet\veen the Warthe 
and. the Hayel. He, at the same tinle, did all in his 
po" er to preyent the reconciliation bt't\veen Le\YÎs and 
the eaptiye Frederic, and to impede the treaty by \yhich 
both princes con
ented to govern the empire together. 
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But the ill-advised Le\yis no\y exceeded all bounds, and 
proceeded to extrenlities 
imilar to those to ,,-hich the 
en1peror Henry I'T had before gone. In a memorial, 
\yhich he published at Frankfort, on the 22nd October 
13
4, he declared that the "pretended" pope ,vas the 
ellenlY of peace and the cause of all the disunion that 
existed in Italy and Germany; that in one country and 
the other he had excited rebellion, that he sought only 
the desolation of the elTIpire, and that he stigl11atized the 
friends of the saIne, and only because they ,vere its friends, 
as heretics; and that he hÏ1nself ,vas indeed a heretic, 
for exalting hinlself against Christ, against the Blessed 
Virgin and the apostles. He had asserted that the Lord 
and his disciples had possessed goods in C0l111non. By 
this assertion the author of the dOCul11ent, "ho appealed, 
in conclusion, to the general council and to the future 
pope, lost his disguise. He ,vas a friar l\Iinor, of the 
party of Spiritualists or Fratricelli, "hon1 the pope had, 
a short tinle before, lnade dangerous to hiu1self by COIl- 
delnning their princip]es in t\yO bulls, and ,vho no\v 
attached themselves to the cause of Le\vis. The cen- 
sures of the pope \vere little regarded in Gernlany, fOf 
arl11S such as excommunication and interdict can produce 
great and lasting effect only, \"hen the people are con- 
vinced of the justice of the cause in the defence of ,,-hich 
they are ,,-ielded. Hence Burchard, archbishop of 
l\lagdeburg, paid \"ith his life for his zeal in announcing 
and executing the censures, and the three ecclesiastical 
electors scrupled not to assist at the espousals of 
Le\vis at Cologne. 
The period in \yhich the cause of the popes ,yas con- 

idered the cause. of the entire Church, and in ,vhicb 
all piety, theological learning, and a serious profound 
j udglnent could asselnble themselves at the sides of the 
popes, ,vas passed a,,-ay. The spirit of gain and of 
haughtiness "1hich displayed itself in the conduct of the 
last pontiffs; their arbitrary invasion in every depart- 
ment of the Church; their unsparing prosecution of 
their O'Y11 rights to extreme consequences; their open 
partiality for the French court, ,,-hich ,,-as foundrd on 
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political calculations or on national prejudice; all this 
created indifference in many, in others mistrust and 
aversion for the designs and projects of the court of 
Rome; and no\Y, for the first tilne, \vere the principles 
of ecclesiastical authority questioned, and the nature of 
the prilnacy combated, in the \vritings \vhich \vere 
published in defence of l
e\yis. T\vo doctors of the 
unhTersity of Paris, l\Iarsilius dai Railnondini, and John 
of Gand in Champagne, proceeded to the court of 
Le\vis, and endeavoured to persuade hiln that it \vas his 
duty, as emperor elect, to bring back truth into the 
Church, and to destroy abuses; as the Church \vas sub- 
ject to the elnpire, not the enlpire to the Church. 
'Vith the same ideas they \vrote, probably \vith the 
cooperation of the spiritualist Ubertino di Casale, the 
subtle \york, composed \vith great po\yer of language 
and ,vith a specious appearance of reason, the" De- 
fensor Pacis;" in \vhich the Calvinistic systeln on the 
po\ver and constitution of the Church is laid do\vn. 
All legislative and judicial po\ver of the Church lies in 
the people, frolll \"hOlll the clergy receive it by COlll" 
11lission; all the degrees of the hierarchy are of later 
institution; priests and bishops \vere originally equal; 
they have received their institution fronl the com- 
11lunity, and their po\ver is therefore revocable;* con- 
venience gave the primacy to the bishop, ,vhich 
primacy consists only of the po\ver of calling general 
councils, and of directing their proceedings, and \vhich 
po,ver can be delegated only by the authority of such 
synods, or of the supreme legislator, the community of 
the faithful, or the emperor thei representative. rrhe 
goods of the Church belong to the emperor, \vho can 
use them as his O\VIL Not so far as the author of this 
,york, did the English Franciscan provincial Occaln 
proC'eed, \vho, belonging al
o to the party of the Spi- 
ritualists, had fled for protection to the court of Le\vis. 
He yie\yed the ilnperial dignity in the same light as 
had the great poet Dante in his Book on :\Ionarchy, 


· f'ee vol. i. page 216, 222 et 
('qq. 
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\vhich appeared in 132:.?, and \vhich \va
 the nlanifesto of 
the Ghibellines. By this dignity, he said, \vas inherited 
the po\ver of the ancient RonJan emperors, and it gave 
absolute po\ver over the ,,,hole earth, and ,vas there- 
fore derived imnlediately from God. Occan1 asserted, in 
contradiction indeed to all history and to the existing 
constitution, but for the interest of his protector, that 
the dignity of a king of the Romans' and of an 
enIperor, ,vere the sanIe, and that the king elect, in 
virtue of his election, -even before his coronation, pos- 
sessed full and free po\ver o\?er the ernpire. Etnbittered 
by the cOlldelnnatioll of the principles of his party, 
Occalll denied, not only to the pope, but to a general 
council al:so, and to the collecti \
e body of ecclesiastic
, 
the gift of infallibility; he attributed to the body of 
laics the ultinlate decision, and maintained that in 
causes of faith, it ,vas la\yful to appeal against the 
pope, e,?en to an infidel, and in a case of necessity 
 to 
elll ploy force against him, and that there could eÀist at 
the saDIe tinle in the Church several popes independent 
of each other. In addition to this melancholy delusion, 
,vhich, in so acute a theologian as ,vas Occaln, can be 
attributed only to the blindness of prejudice, there no\v 
appeared the Ino
t bitter invectives against the pope 
John XXII, and against the heresies of ,yhich he ,vas 
fal
ely accused. 
To the book of l\Iarsilius and of his coadjutor, the 
pope, in 1327, opposed a polemic bull, in \yhich the 
scandalous propositions contained in that ,york ,vere 
refuted and condemned. The theological faculty of 
Paris also censured them. The papal authority was 
defended in express ,yorl{s, by the Franciscan Alvarus 
Pelagius, and by Augustino Triolnfi, an Augustinian 
herlnit of l\ncona: the foriner, ,vho ,vas then peniten- 
tiary of the pope, and after,vards bishop of Coron in 
...\chaia, and later of Silva in Portugal, con1plained in 
his bool{ on the "Laments of the Church," of the 
abuses \vhich deformed the Church and the different 
classes in it. The second, in his ,york on the papal 
authority, gave to the pontiff the most extensiye 
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po\ver: he asserted that the pope alone could name an 
emperor, or the electors, and that the n10narch el:ct 
could not undertake the government of the empIre 
until his clection has been confirl11ed and he had been 
cro,vned by the pope, but that he might aSSUI11e at once 
the gO\TerUlnent of Germany. 
Le\vis bein
 called into Italy by the Ghibellines, \vho 
\vere straitened by the cardinal legate, and by Charles 
prince of Calabria, t.he 
on of Robert, and being the 
more \yilling to Tnake Italy the scene of his imperial 
po\ver, as his authority ,yas but little respected in Ger- 
lllany, rnarched into Italy in 1327. He ,vas accom- 
panied by his schismatical bishops and monks, ,vho had 
presented fourteen articles of complaint against the 
pope, before an assenlbly at Trent, and had declared 
hiln, on account of his decision on the poverty of 
Christ and his apostles, * a heretic, and un\vorthy of the 
pontificate. John, on his part, prepared a nun1ber of 
censures against Le\vis, \vhom he threatened ,yith the 
punishments ,vhich ,,?ere decreed against heretics and 
their abettors; also against his son, "ho had seized the 
marquisate of Brandenburg, against the bishops of 
Spires, and against l\Iarsilius and John of Gand. Le\vis, 
ho\vever, received at :NIilan, fronl the hands of the 
deposed bishops of Brescia and Arezzo, the cro\\-n of 
Lombardy: he nominated bishops of Comon, Cremona, 
and Città di Castello; he published at Pisa the bann of 
the empire against Robert, king of Naples, and pro- 
ceeded to Ronle. The pope no\v declared hin1 to have 


· In 1322, in a general chapter of the Franciscan order, it was ùe- 
clared that" Christ, pointing out the way of perfection, and his apostles, 
following hin1 therein," po:,sesseJ nothing either in particular or in 
common. The Franci
cans founded their idea. on the bull of Xi- 
chulas III: l
.J.'iit qui srJJ1inat. ,After long deliberation, John recalled 
that bull, and fully ùiscu
sed the 
ubject of Eyangelical poverty in his 
celebrated constitution: Ad ConditoTon. Offence was also taken, as 
we shall see later, at an opinion expres=,ed by him, in a sermon on the 
feast of .All Saints-that the blc
sed will not be admitted to the full 
beatific vision before the final judo-ment. That this was not llis O p inion 
. 0 
IS proved beyond doubt by nlany arguments, as was declared at the 
time, by a sentence of twenty-four Parisian doctors. See also his 
bull for the canonization of St. '1'ho111as AClllinas.-( Transl.) 
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been convicted of heresy on account of his contempt of 
ecclesiastical censures, and of his intimate intercourse 
\yith l\I
rsilius and John of Gand: he deprived hilTI of 
all his rights and dignities, and proclain1ed a crusade 
against hiln. But the Romans,-\vho, to their earnest 
entreaties and representations to the pope, that the 
lnelancholy confusion in his states, and the d
ily iu- 
creasing decay of ROIne, required his presence in that 
city, had received only courteous, equivocal ans\Yers,- 
opened their gates to "Le\vis, and n01l1inated him their 
senator for a year. Le\yis ,vas cro\vned king of the 
Ron1ans by the deposed bishops of i\.leria and Castello: 
he conferred the rank of senator upon Castruccio, the 
tyrant of Lucca, and nan1ed as yicar of the Roman 
Church 
Iarsilius of Padua, ,,,ho commel
ced an oppres- 
sive persecution against the ROlnan clergy "Tho ,vere 
deyoted to the pope. By this .1l1an, and by the faithless 
Inonks ,,,ho surrounded him, Le\yis allo,ved hilTIself to 
be driven to measures against the pontiff, \vhich, 
although they commenced in rash thoughtlessness, 
terminated in a disgraceful issue. He first pronounced 
sentence of death against all ,vho should be found 
guilty of heresy or treason. The Augustinian monk, 
Nicholas da Fabricano, then inquired if anyone ,vere 
prepared to defend the "priest James de Cahors, ,,-ho 
had nailled hilllself John XXII," and a German abbot 
pronounced a bitter discourse of accusation against 
hiln. In the nalne of Le,,'is, judglTIent \yas pronounced, 
that J an1es de Cahors, \vho, by every species of oppres- 
sion and simony, had amassed a vast treasure of gold, 
,,-ho had seized upon both po,vers, the priestly and the 
imperial; ,,,ho, by his decision on the poverty of Christ, 
had incurred the guilt of heresy, and, by his attelnpts 
against the enlpire, of high treason, 'Y3S deposed from 
the papal dignity, and ,vas delivered over to the tenl- 
poral po\ver of the in1perial officers for punishment in 
life and limb. On the other side, the young Jalnes 
Colonna had the courage to read publicly before an 
assenlbly of the Roman citizens the papal sentence 
against Le\vis, and to declare as a traitor the Inan, \vho, 
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in the arts against J ohu, had acted as syndic of the 
H,Onlan clergy. 
\. precipitate flight saved Colonna from 
the guard
 of Le\vis. 1-'he majority of the Roman 
clergy had abandoned the city, \yhich ,vas under an 
interdict. By a nc\v law, Le\vis threatened ".ith depo- 
sition c\Tery future pope ,,'ho should absent hin1self for 
any long period from the city. He then presented to 
the people, ,vho three times gave their assent, the I:ran- 
ciscan, Peter Renalducci of Corbario, in the diocese of 
Ilieti, as their ne\y pope. This man, \vho ,vas married, 
had entered into the order ,vithout the consent of his 
,,'ife, and had joined the party of the Spiritualists. 
Alvarus Pelagio, \vho had kno,vn hiln in the convent of 
Ara Cæli, at Rome, pourtrays hirn as a hypocrite, ,vho 
,,-as al\yays seeking the favour of ,yornen. 
The antipope, \"ho named hilllself Nicholas \T, sur- 
rounded hilnself ,vith a college of cardinals, by the 
non1ination of some monks of the party of Le\yis. He 
and his follo\,-ers, \yho had before caused a schism in 
the Church by their principles of unconditional poverty, 
,,,ished no\v to live in ,vorldly pomp and luxurious ease, 
and to procure the means of so doing he sold the 
benefices of the Church. Le\yis placed on his head, in 
the church of St. Peter, a red hat, and received from 
his hand a golden diadem, but all that could signify a 
grant of the imperial dignity by the pope, or subjection 
of the elnperor to the pope, ,vas carefully avoided. 
Soon after this transaction, Len-is, ,,-hose resources 
had failed, and \vho \vas terrified at the near approach 
of Robert, ,yas compelled to leave Rome in company 
,,-ith his pope, amidst the derision and the shouts of 
indignation of that same people ,,-ho had \velcomed his 
entrance ,,'ith salutations of applause. At Pisa, ,vhere 
they \vere joined by the general of the Franciscans, by 
thp provincial Occam, and by Buona Grazia, they COll- 
firn1ed the sentence of deposition that had been pro- 
nounced against John. Corbara proclailned an indul- 
gence to all those ,,,ho should assent to this judgll1ent; 
he srattered anathemas around him, and made ne" 
bishops. But his and his n1aster's authority in Italy 
VOL. IV. I 
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no,v rapidly ,vaned. A number of cities,-Pisa, Pavia, 
Novara, Vercelli, Bergamo, and Lodi, even the Viscontis 
and other chiefs of the Ghibellines, sought a reconcilia- 
tion ,,,ith the pope; Rome repeated its assurances of 
allegiance, and Corbara ,vas compelled to flee from 
Pisa, and to relnain concealed until the year 1330, 
,,,hen, as be ,vas on tbe point of being deliyered to the 
pope, he surrendered himself, and publicly confessed 
his faults, \vith a rope round his neck, at A vignon: he 
received from John the kiss of peace, and continued till 
the time of his death to occupy a lo\y office in the papal 
palace. Le\vis, \vho during his stay at Pisa had fallen 
into a state of entire Ï111potence. had returned into 
Germany. 
After bis return, Le\vis elnployed every endeavour to 
induce the pope to revoke tbe censures ,vhich had been 
pronounced against him, and to confirm his election. 
Through the mediation of the king of Bohemia and of 
Bald\vin, archbishop of Treves, he offered to recall all 
that had been done against John and the Roman See, 
and to leave his absolution from excommunication to 
the favour of the pope; he ,vished to impose upon him- 
self a penance, and to receive the imperial crown either 
from the pope or from bis legate. But John exhorted 
the electors to nominate a ne\v king, and appeared, 
although Frederic of Austria \vas now dead, resolved 
never to recognize Le\vis, because he \yould never 
grant to him the pardon of his injustices, and aHo"," him 
to retain the advantages which he had deri\yed from 
them. This inflexibility of the pontiff ,,,ould justify the 
supposition, that he stiU persevered in the design of 
transferring the German and ilnperial cro\vns into the 
royal family of France. At length Le\vis offered to 
resign the dignity of king in favour of his brother 
Henry, Duke of Lo,,
er Bavaria; and John, \vho had 
heard only in general of his resolution to resign, 
hastened to congratulate \"ith him. But the imprudent 
vanity of the duke, ,,
ho had broken the seal of secrecy 
to gain the voice of the electors, and had suffered 
homage to be paid to hilll by sonle cities, gave to Le\vis 
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a pretext for retracting his intention. Proceeding 
again, and at once, to e:\ tremities against the pope, he 
entered into an union \vith the chiefs of the Spiritualists 
,vho had follo\ved him into Bavaria, and sought the 
cooperation of the cardinal Napoleon Orsini, to con- 
voke a general council for the purpose of depriving 
John, 'v hose opinion on the beatific vision of the saints 
had given offence. But the death of the pope closed 
this design. John, ,vho, in the last period of his life, 
had engaged himself ,vith the thoughts of an expedition 
into Italy, and had selected Bologna ,vherein to place 
bis see, died at the age of ninety years, in April 1334, 
leaving behind him an enormous treasure ,vhich he 
had an1assed by the ecclesiastical tenths, that had been 
uninterruptedly collected in different countries for the 
expenses of an intended crusade, by the tribute \vhich 
,vas paid to him from many kingdolns, by the institu- 
tion of annates, * and by the possession of many high 
benefices. In France preparations \yere at this time 
Inaking for a crusade into Palestine, \vhich the pope 
had promised to assist by contributions of large stuns 
of money. 
After the death of J ohu, the nlajority of the French 
cardinals, ,vho desired, at any cost, to prevent the 
return of the papal see into Italy, offered the pontificate 
to James de Comminge, the cardinal bishop of Porto, 
with the condition that he should ren1aill in France. 
He refused, and the cardinal James Fournier, a Cistercian 
monk, ,,-ho had been bishop of Pamiers, and ,vas no,v 
bishop of l\lirepoix, a native of Saverdun, in the diocese 
of Toulouse, was unanimously elected and took the 
name of Benedict XII. The reforms, ,vhich this ,vell- 
intentioned pope saw himself obliged immediately to 
commence, prove to us to what an extent corruption had 
spread under his predecessor. He sent back to their 
churches the cro,vds of ecclesiastical courtiers, ,vho, in 
the hopes of bigher preferment, besieged the court of 


· The first year's revenue of his beupfiee, which was paid by every 
beneficed ecclesiastic, to the pope. 
I 2 
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A vignon : he cancelled all commends and expectatives* 
which his predecessor had granted, and gave his ,vord 
to an elnbassy from Rome, that in a fe"v months, he 
would restore the papal see to Italy. But the French 
king, Philip of Valois, and the French cardinals, pos- 
sessed po,ver sufficient to prevent this as "veIl as a 
reconciliation ,vith Lewis, and the consequent restora- 
tion of the peace of the Church. The German king 
had, in 1335, offered to accede to any terms that could 
be justly proposed: he ,vas "villing to recall all that had 
been done, eyen the Rentence against king Robert, to 
grant to him the rank of imperial vicar in Italy, to 
make restitution for all the injuries done to the papal 
states, neyer to enter Italy \vithout the consent of the 
pontiff, to receive again the imperial crO\Yl1, and to 
disn1Ïss the heretical Franciscans. But an embassy of 
the kings, Philip of France, and Robert of Naples, 
laboured at A ,"ignon to impede the step of reconciliation 
to \yhich the pope had declared him8elf inclined. Philip, 
by sequestrating the reven ues and goods of the cardinals 
in France, obliged then1 to unite ,,-ith him. At the 
same time, the king of Bohemia, \",ho was again at 
enrnity \vith Le\,'is, and Henry of Lo\ver Bayaria, ,,,rote 
to 
\. vignon, that ,,-ith the aid of the king of Hungary, 
and of the Poles, they intended to depose Le\,-is, and 
to prorl1ote the election of a ne\v l{ing. The repeated 
endeavours and lle\y offers of Le\vis, ,,,,ho no\v promised 
to undertake a crusade to Palestine, and to remain 
there according to the good ,,,,ill of the pope, and ,yho, 
by gaining Philip, hoped he had removed the chief 
hindrance to his reconciliation, failed before the oppo- 
sition of the French cardinals, \yho ,,
ould never consent 
that the pope should absolve Le\yis \vithout the express 
consent of the kings of France and of Naples.t The 


* By which grants of benefices were made during the life-tilue of 
the present incumbents. 
t Raynald and Pagi endeavour to prove that the failure of Lewis's 
negotiation8 with the pope must be attributed to his connection with 
England: but the episte of Benedict to Philip (Raynald. ed. Lucens. 
'ri. 96) betrays clearly enough the o\-erpowering influence to which he 
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good intentions of this \veak pontiff, \vho, as like his 
predecessors, he nauled principally French ecclesiastics 
as cardinals, riveted his O\Vll chains lllore firmly, con- 
fined themselves to the non-renewal of the anathemas 
against Le\vis. But it ,vas evil enough, that he suffered 
GernlallY to fall into that state of unhappy confusion 
into \yhich it \vas thrown by the protracted interdict. 
The parti
ans of Le\yis inflicted upon those, \"ho 
observed the la\ys of the interdict, every kind of annoy- 
ance, so that many left the country, and \" hole institu- 
tions and cloisters fell to ruin. The prophecy of the 
abbot Joachim, that the po\ver of France \vould be to 
the Roman Church as a pointed reed, upon ,,,hich he 
,,,ho \vould lean for support, ,yould find his hand pierced 
through, \vas now too literally fulfilled. 
An assembly of Gerlnan bishops, \\-hich had been 
called by the elector Henry of l\Ientz at Spire, sent an 
embassy, in 1338, to the P9pe, supplicating hiln, no"- 
at length, to absolve the penitent Le\vis. Benedict 
thre\v upon the German king the ,,-hole blanle, because, 
as he said in his letter to the archbishop of Cologne, 
he had ,vithdra\vn his ambassadors fronl Avignon, and 
had assumed a hostile posture against France. Accord- 
ing to tbe account of .\.lbert of Stra
burg, Benedict 
confessed, \'7ith tears in his eyes, that the king of France 
had threatened, should he absolve the Bavarian ,,-ithout 
his consent, to proceed against hinl \yith greater severity 
than that \yhich Boniface 'TIll had experienced frolD 
Philip Ie Bel. At a diet at Frankfort, in 1338, the 
princes declared that Le,,-is, \vho no,,, openly denounced 


was compelled to yield. The pope here speaks of the neces::;ity of ad- 
Jnitting favouralJle terms, presupposing that neither the Church nor 
the interests of Philip or Hobert would suffer frolH them; otherwise 
the acute and intelligent Germans, suspecting the source ii.on1 w hieh 
the impediment arOðC, would have joined themselves in lli5gust or in 
de
pair with the Eno'lish or other enenlÎes of the kin(r. If however, 
.00 
III the course of the negotiations, any thing had discovered itself on the 
part of the Germans wInch luight lun-e tended to delay or to prevent 
the business, so that the delay or hinderance could be attributed neither 
to the pope nor to the king, then both would bave been exculpated 
before God. 
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the French king as the obstacle to his reconciliation 
with the Church, ,vas innocent of the further duration 
of the interdict, and cOlTIlnanded that all ecclesiastics 
\vho should continue to observe it, should be punished 
as enemies of the public peace. A short tilne after, the 
three Rhenish archbishops, and the three temporal 
electors, of the palatinate of Saxony and of Branden- 
burg, bound themselves by the union of electors at 
Rense to 111aintaill their right of election; and at 
another diet of Frankfort, Le\vis caused to be pro- 
claimed the constitution of the independence of the 
empire, by ,vhich it ,vas declared, that a king \vho had 
been elected by a majority of the electors, ,vas to be 
considered at once king and emperor, ,vithout the rati- 
fication of the pope; and, as the iluperial dignity came 
imlnediately from God, he ,vas authorized to exercise 
all the imperial rights, .L\ manifesto, conlposed by the 
Franciscan Buonagrazia, gave the reasons ,,-hy the inter- 
dict should be no longer observed. Leopold of Baben- 
burg, provost, and after\vards bishop of Bamberg, 
defended, together ,vith Occam, in his ,york "On the 
Rights of the Ronlan Empire," this ne\v principle, and 
procured a ne\y edict, that for the future, no papal bulls 
should be received into the empire or observed, without 
the consent of the archbishops. Cro\vds of monks and 
ecclesiastics, who still thought the interdict binding, 
enligrated or ,vere driven from the cities of the elupire. 
The Dominicans of Frankfort had affixed the anathema 
of the pope and the constitution of the empire, to the 
gates of their church: they ,vere no\v driven by the 
people fron1 the city. Thus did an abuse of power on 
the one side produce a greater on the other; and on 
both, the disregard of mutual rights and duties raised 
to the greatest heig-ht the confusion of ideas and of 
mutual relations. The ROlnan Church, "Thich should 
have embraced all other Churches ,vith a maternal soli- 
citude, had become at A vignon so entirely I
"rench, that 
she saw \vith indifference the Church of Germany falling 
deeper and deeper into lnisery and confusion. At 
Avignon they seemed to live but for the day, untroubled 
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bv t.he thought ho\v future popes ,vere to act ,vith the 
ai.ms that had been broken, and \vith the resources of 
the Church, \vhich had been exhausted, by the inlpro- 
vident excesses of their predecessors. 
Benedict, a short time before his death, had in 1341 
refused to receive the intercession of king Philip in 
favour of Lewis, \vhich Le\vis had purchased by recalling 
the dignity of inlperial vicar, \vhich he had before given 
to the king of England, and by revoking his connexion 
1vith the most dangerous of the enemies of France. 
The pope acted thus, because he sa\v ,vithout doubt 
that this intercession \vas sincere only in appearance. 
He \vas succeeded, in l\Iay 1342, by the cardinal Peter 
Roger, of the diocese of Limoges, \v ho had been succes- 
sively abbot of Fecan1p, bishop of Arras, archbishop of 
Sens and uf llouen. He took the nan1e of Clement VI, 
a man \vho, unlike his predecessor, had been, as keeper 
of the seals, accustomed to the court, and \vas devoted 
more than becall1e his station to \yorldly ponlp and 
courtly splelldour. Acting according to the usage, \vhich 
had no\'" become a rule, of the Avignonese popes, he 
strengthened the captivity, in 'v hich France had held 
the Church by the non1Ïnation of ten cardinals, of \vhom 
nine \vere French, and the tenth an Italian, \vho had 
been naturalized in France. Le\vis, in that \veakness 
for \vhich he \vas di
tingni
hed, and under the influence 
of \,-icked counsellors and of sophist parasites, allo\yed 
himself to be driven to a measure, \vhich gave appear- 
ance to the suspicion that he ,vas not orthodox in his 
faith and \"hich disgraced hin1 more than any other 
action of his life in the public estinlatioll. On the 
ground of physical infirmity, he declared, in the pleni- 
tude of his in1perial po\ver, that the 111arriage of l\Iar- 
garet, heiress of Carinthia and Tyrol, \vith the prince 
John Henry of Bohemia, \vas dissolved, and granted to 
his son, the margrave Le,vis, \vho \vas related by blood 
!o the princess, the necessary dispensations for contract- 
Ing a luarriage \vith her.* This proceeding ,vas de- 
* "Tota terra illud nlatrimonium multifariam multisque modis diris 
,"ocibus inculpavit."-Joh. Vitoùuranus, ad an. 1342, p. 59. 
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fended by Occam, in his book "On the Po\ver of the 
Emperor in l\Iatrilllonial Cases," and by another Fran- 
ciscan, ,vho both \vrote under the inspiration of Le,,-is. 
Thus the emperor made to himself implacable enemies 
of the po\verful house of Luxenlburg; and the ne\v pope, 
\vho \vas devoted to the French court, and as former 
preceptor of the margrave Charles of 1\Ioravia, to him 
also and to his father John IIenry, ans\vered the ambas- 
sadors, ,,-ho applied to him for the absolution of Lewis, 
that it ,vas necessary that Le\\-is should retract his errors, 
resign the ernpire, and restore Tyrol to its rightful lord. 
In a bull, dated .1\.pril 1343, he required Le\yis to appear 
at Avignon to hear the judgment against him. Le\vis 
at first attempted to nleet the pontiff \"ith the declara- 
tion that he did not acknowledge him as lawful head of 
the Church. But \"hen he sa,," that many of his o\vn 
follo\vers began to \vaver, he invoked the French king to 
intercede in his favour \vith Clell1ent, and signed for his 
ambassadors, an instrument \vhich had been sent from 
Avignon, but \vhich \vas so degrading to him that no 
one ÏInagined that he \voldd adhere to it. By it, he 
bound himself to ackno\vledge himself guilty of all the 
heresies that had been Ílnputed to him by the late pon- 
tiff, John XXII, Hud to condemn them, to receive what- 
ever penance rnight be imposed upon him, and to 
confess that he had 0 btailled the elnpire by unjust 
11leans: he farther pledged himself to accede uncon- 
ditionally to the propositions of the pope, and in parti- 
cular to accept all that might be required by Clement 
in regard to his relations "Tith France and the house of 
Luxemburg; finally to recall and to annull all that he 
had done as emperor. When the messengers of Le\vis 
presented this instrument at Avignon, and s\vore on 
their souls, that Le\yis ,vould perform all that should be 
enjoined hilll by tbe pope, he received, instead of the 
expected absolution, a series of new den1allds, by which, 
amongst other things, he "
as required to recall all that 
he had done as king of Germany, "Thereupon Clement 
,yould declare all such actions as again valid. It was 
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also required of hirn, that in all future public affairs, he 
should take no step \vithout the approbation of the pope. 
Le\"is sulnnitted these conditions to a diet of the 
empire, \yhich assembled at Frankfort, in Septelnber 
134<1-. As .they \vere calculated to invade the rights of 
the empire, they \vere rejected, and in an assernbly of 
the electors of Rense, it ,vas resolved that Le\vis should 
no more seek his absolution. But, at this same assem- 
hly, the discontent of the princes against the emperor 
on account of his desire of conquest, of his \vavering 
and in1becile conduct, anrl of the confusion ,,'hich he 
had brought into Gernlany, broke out into loud com- 
plaints, and the election of Charles of J\;Ioravia, \"hich 
"
as desired by the pope, \yas publícly mentioned. The 
alliance \vith the German king, formed by Le\vis of 
Hungary, ,vho ,yas preparing an expedition against 
Naples to revenge the murder of his brother, of \vhich 
the queen Johanna ,vas suspected, and the desire dis- 
played by the empE'ror of again entering Italy, appeared 
to the pope as a cause of great apprehension, and to 
call for the adoption of the last means against one ,vho 
had hitherto defied all the arms of the Church. On 
holy Thursday, 1345, there appeared a bull, in \vhich 
all the punishn1ent and consequences of excommunica- 
tion,- exclusion from society
 loss of goods and of 
honours, and incapability of all offices,-\vere pro- 
nounced against Le\"is, together \vith the imprecations 
borro\ved from the J e\vish forms of D1alediction, as if it 
,,,ere attempted at A vignon to conceal the "\vant of fight 
and equity beneath a boundless vehemence of angry 
,yords. At the same time, Henry, archbishop of 
l\Ientz, "hose nomination to that see bad been zea- 
lou
ly prolnoted by pope John XXII, but \"ho had since 
heen a deterll1Ïllcd adherent of Le\yis, and ,vithout 
,y hose co-operation the election of another king could 
not he effected, ,,-as deposed, and the count Gerlach 
\yho ,vas only in his t\ventieth year, ,vas appointed t
 
succeed hin1. C]ement then exhorted the electors to 
proceed to the election of a new king, and as Philip 
'Yas so sorely pressed by the English as not to be able 
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to prosecute his claims to the German and imperial 
cro,vns, he recommended to their choice, as the most 
,vorthy, Charles of 1\Ioravia, \VhOln, ,vith his father, the 
king John, he had called to Avignon, and from \VhOll1 
he nO'N exacted the pronlise that he ,,"ould annul all the 
acts of Le,vis; that he ,,"ould defend the rights and 
possessions of the pope in Italy; that he \yould deprive 
of their sees all bishops ,vho had been promoted 
against the \vill of the pope, and \vould place in posses- 
sion of their churches and benefices those 'v horn Cle- 
ment should name. In July 1346, the five electors, 
Gerlach of 
Ientz, the Luxelnburgians, Bald\yin of 
rrreves and John of Bohen1Îa, 'Valthanl of Cologne and 
Rudolf of Saxony, ".ho had both been bought by gold, 
having declared that the empire had long been vacant 
and required a ne,v head, elected the son of J ohu, the 
margrave of ::\Ioravia, king of the Romans, ,,'ith the 
title of Charles I'T. The adherents of Le\vis, in 
assembly at Spire, pronounced the election to be null. 
Charles ,vas cro\vned at Bonn, and all things seemed to 
forbode another endless contest, \vhen Lewis died sud- 
denly at l\Iunich, in October 1347. 
But the authority of the pope had already sunk so 
lo\v that he could not procure for his favourite, Charles, 
uni versal obedience. In the cities the burghers de- 
manded that the interdict should be unconditionally 
removed, ,vhich ,vas offered then1 only on condition 
that they \yould engage to obey no other king than the 
one ,yhose election ,vas confirmed by the pope. The 
Bavarian party, ,yhich consisted of Henry, archbishop 
of Virneburg, the son of Le,vis, and the Bavarian 
princes, and the prince palatine of the Rhine, opposed 
to king Charles, first, Ed\vard, king of England, and 
,vhen he and Frederic, lTIargrave of 1\Ieitzen, declined 
the offer, they chose Gunter, count of Sch\varzburg. 
He also resigned, for soon after his election he fell into 
a mortal sickness, in 1349, ,vhereupon Charles, to the 
displeasure of the pope, caused hin1self to be cro,vned 
at Frankfort and at Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
The schismatical Franciscan friars, \vho had hitherto 
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found protection in tbe court of Len-is, and in particu- 
lar, OcC'anl, no\v renounced their errors and subjected 
then1selves to the pope. 1"'hp archbishop of l\lentz con- 
tinuerl deprived of his rank until the time of his death, 
in 135;J, and Clement sa\v his perseverance in this long 
contest cro\vned, in appearance at least, by a splendid 
terlnination. In 1348, he purchased from the impo- 
verished Johanna, queen of Naples, the city of Avignon, 
1vhich belonged to her as countess of Provence, and 
Charles IV, as sovereign of the kingdom of .t\.des, con- 
firmed the transfer of this city and of its territory to the 
papal see. This acquisition and the nomination of 
t\yelve ne\v cardinals, \yho ,vere principally natives of 
the south of France, appeared to have ensured the 
exile of the papal see to an indeterminate tinle. Cle- 
ment died in 1352. He acted the part, but not al\yays 
,vith success, of mediator and pacificator bet\veen the 
kings of England and of France, of Hungary and of 
N apIes, and bet\yeen the republics of Venice and Genoa: 
in 1344, he granted to Le\yis De la Cerda, the investi- 
ture of the recently discovered, but not yet conquered, 
Canary Islands, on the condition of paying a yearly tri- 
bute. But Le\vis \vas unable to make good his "preten- 
sions to these islands. 


, 


SECTION III. 


IN
OCE
T VI.-URBAN V.-GREGORY XI.-URBAN VI. 
OUTBREAK OF THE :SCHIS:\I.* 
As, after John XXII, the cardinals at Avignon elected 
a Benedict XII, \"ho remedied, in part at least, the de- 
fects and abuses \vhich prevailed under his predecessor; 


'* :Petri .Amelii Itineraritun Gregorii XI, in l\Iuratori, SSe Rer. Ital. 
tom. iii. p. ii. 690.-Thomæ de Acerno, De Creatione Urbani ,rI, et 
Creatione Du. Gebennen:;;is, in Antipapam, ibid. 715.-Theodorici a 
Nieln, (papal secretary, died 1417) Libri ''''1 de Schi
nlate, ..c\.rgento- 
rati, 1609.-Acta '-aria de Schislnatc Pontific. A venion., in l\Iartene 
Thcsaur. .A.necdot. ii. I073-1753.-Colucci Pierii Salutati (secretary 
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so now, after Clement VI, who, in enriching and exalt- 
ing his relatives, and in employing ecclesiastical bene- 
fices for the purpose of amassing gold, passed all bounds 
of moderation, they chose, as supreme pontiff, the zea- 
lous and virtuous Stephen Aubert, cardinal bishop of 
Ostia, a native of the diocese of Limoges, ,vho had been 
professor of law at Toulouse, bishop of Noyon and of 
Clerlnont. He tool{ the name of Innocent VI. He 
immediately cancelled the reservations, expectatives, 
and commends, ,vhich had been multiplied by his pre- 
decessor; he sent all foreign prelates and clerical para- 
sites from his court to their churches; he prohibited 
the cardinals from holding, \vithout special permission, 
benefices in chapters; he contracted the expenditure of 
his court and the splendour of the cardinals; he ex- 
pelled frOIn Avignon persons of loose character, ,vho 
had brought upon that city the fame of imn1orality. 
The cardinals had endeavoured in the conclave to con- 
fine, for their o\vn advantage, the po,ver of the pope, 
and to nlake future pontiffs dependant upon their body 
in things of the greatest importance. For this purpose 
they had proposed a number of articles, to ,vhich each 
of them- ,yas to s,vear, and ,vhich the ne\v pope ,vas to 
confirm. By these the pope ,vas to be bound never to 
to raise the number of cardinals above t\,yenty; he 
could not deprive or inlprison a cardinal witho
t the 
consent of t,yO thirds of his colleagues; he could not, 
\vithout the sanle consent, create ne\v cardinals, besto\y 
the higher offices of the Roman court and states, or 
grant ecclesiastical tithes or subsidies. One half of the 
revenues of the ROlnan Church ,,-as to be surrendered 
to them. Innocent, ,,,ho, as cardinal, had sworn to 
these articles, with the clause, "3S far as they might be 
conformable to the la\vs of the Church," and ,vho no,v 
sa\v their pernicious and selfish tendency, "vhich \yas to 


of the popes IT rban V and Gregory XI, and!afterwards chancellor of 
Florence), }:pistolæ, ed. U.igaccius, FIorent., 1742. 
Pierre du Puy, Histoire Générale du Schislne des Papes, Paris, 
1685.-Louis l\Iaimbourg, Histoire du Grand Schisme d'Occident, 
Paris, 1679, 2 vol. 
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raise the cardinals to an exclusive independent corpo- 
ration and aristocratic po\ver, having consulted many 
theologians and jurists, declared them to be null and 
void. 
The States of the Church \vere divided into small 
provinces under tyrants, and \vere upon. the point of 
being lost to the pope, \vhen Innocent, In 1353, sent 
the cardinal .iEgedius .Albernoz ,vith a small army of 
mercenaries, \vho in a short time restored the power of 
the pope throughout the greater part of his dominions. 
'Vlth the cardinal "Tas the celebrated Nicolo Rienzi. 
This luan had, in 1347, \yhen the misery of Rome had 
been carried to its highest degree by the wild la\vless- 
ness and the endless feuds of the fanlilies of the rude 
nobles, the Colonllas, Orsini and Savelli, \vhose bands 
of retainers plundered and murdered even the pilgrims 
in the streets, placed himself as tribune of the people 
at the head of the citizens, \vith the co-operation of the 
papal vicar, Raymond, bishop of Orvieto: although he 
s,yore obedience to the pope as his rightful sovereign, 
he restored the forn1s of the ancient republic of Rome, 
and 11ad either hUll1bled the nobility or driven them 
from the city, and had introduced order and regularity. 
But soon vanity and a love of pageantry drove hin1 into 
foolish errors: he invited pope Clement to return to 
ROlne; he cited the Gern1an kings, Le\yis and Charles, 
to 
ipppar before a tribunal of the Roman people. The 
papal legate, Bertrand de Deux, pronounced against 
him sentence of excommunication, and in December 
] 347, he ,vas compelled to leave the city in flight. He 
no,v returned, absolved from his censures, and "ras soon 
after appointed senator by the pope: he again obtained, 
3S before, the favour of the people, but, by his capri- 
ciousness and violence he soon dre\v upon himself the 
hatred, and, by his excessses, the contempt, of all. He 
,vas slain in a tumult, in the year 1354. The legate 
named another senator and restored Rome to peace. 
Charles I'T, to\yards the end of the year 13j4, entered 
Italy, .not like his grandfather, ,,,ith a po\verful army, 
hut. \Ylth a \veak and P eaceful escort \yhich b y deo-fees 
, , 
 , 
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ho\vever, became a considerable force. He receiyed 
the homage of the republics and dynasties, and "'as 
cro\vned as emperor by the cardinals Bertrandi and 
Albornoz, after he had pledged himself to exercise no 
po\ver "ithout the consent of the pope, and to relnaill 
in the city for only a short time. Since Frederic II, 
he ,vas the first legitinlate Roman elnperor, but be 
deceiyed the expectations of those ,vho, like the poet 
Petrarch, had hoped from hin1 the restoration of the 
imperial authority in Italy, and \yith it, the return of 
peace and order. He retired into Grrmany, engrossed 
,vith care for the aggrandizenlent of his fanlily. 
After the death of Innocent VI, ,yhose only ,,-eakness 
was nepotism, "Tilliam Grimoard, of the diocese of 
l\Iende, and abbot of the cloister of St. Victor at l\iar- 
seilles, and ,,yho was then ]egate in Italy, ,vas elected 
pope, although not yet a cardinal. He nauJed himself 
Urban ,r, and at once declared his resolution of restor- 
ing the holy see to Italy. The first demand, ,yhich the 
king of France presented to him, that he \vould leave 
to him the non1ination of the first four cardinals, could 
only confirm him in his design. The hordes of plunder- 
ing maraudrrs ,yho had this time devastated France, 
and \vho, ,,,heneyer they appeared before the gates of 
Avignon, extorted froin him large SUlllS of money, must 
have made hiul desirous to leave the country. The 
enlperor Charles IV came, in 1365, to Avignon, and 
engaged to subdue the furious Bernabo Visconti, the 
tyrant of l\Iilan, ,,-ho then oppressed Bologna, and "as 
subjecting to himself the territories of the pope. Urban 
had hitherto employed in vain the extrenle censures of 
the Church against this man, ,,-ho boasted that, in his 
own dominions, he alone \"as emperor, pope, and God. 
In 1366, the pope received from Petrarch an eloquent 
but severe letter, in \"hich tbe ardent poet presented to 
him every motive that should induce him to return 
speedily into Italy, and in ,yhich he, in conclusion, 
asked if he \yould rather live amongst the sinners 
of Avignon, or an10ngst the apostles and martyrs of 
Rome. But, at the saIne time, there appeared at 
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Avignon the Parisian doctor, Nicholas Orême, \yho 
caIne as ambassador of the king Charles V, and in 
a discourse to the pontiff expatiated on the preference 
that should be given to France, ,yhich had ever been 
favourable to the popes, and ,vhich by the splendour of 
its schools and the brilliancy of its literature surpassed 
all other lands. But Urban ,vas firm to his purpose. 
In 
Iay 1366, he embarked at :\Iarseilles, in company 
,vith the cardinals, ,vho lamented their fate, as if they 
,vere going into exile, and ,vere loud in their com- 
plaints against him. He ,yent first to 'Titerbo, and 
thence to Rome, ,yhere he ,vas received amidst the 
jubilations of the people, ,y ho ,yere ,yeary of the long 
anarchy under ".hich they had suffered. In the fol- 
lo\ving year, the emperor Charles also passed the .Alps, 
and obliged Bernabo Visconti to accede to terms of 
peace. He met the pope at Viterbo, and then hastened 
before him to Rome, ,vhere he received him on foot at 
the gate of the city, and obtained for his consort the 
cro,vn of en1press. 
But after the departure of the emperor, ,vho had 
done little more in Italy than levy fines, imposts, and 
presents, the position of Urban ,vas full of uncertainty. 
He stood not yet on firlll ground. In the north, he 
,vas l11enaced by the fierce Bernabo: in his o\vn yicinity, 
Perugia revolted. Le,vis, king of Hungary, offered, 
indeed, to lnarch ",-ith ten thousand men to his assist- 
ance; but the pope \vas uIl,villing to surrender the 
country as a prey to these hordes. By a nomination of 
cardinals at l\Iontefiascone, in 1368, in ,vhich he raised 
to that dignity only one Italian and one Englishn1an, 
but six Frenchmen, he confirmed the influence of 
France in the sacred college. lIenee, in 1370, de:5pite 
all the prayers of the Romans, of the pious Franciscan, 
Pedro, prince of Aragon, and of St. Bridget, ,vho pro- 
phecied to him that death ,yould be the immediate 
consequence of his arrival in France, he returned to 
Provence. The cause of this step ,vas, he said, to pre- 
vent, by his mediation, the threatened renewal of 
bostilities bet,veen England and France. But the 
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pressing solicitations of the cardinals, his predilection 
for his native land, and the approaching confusion of 
Italy, "ere his principal moti,Tes. He died in Decem- 
ber ) 3iO, t,vo Dlonths after his landing at 
farseilles, 
leaving behind hilTI a ,veIl-merited reputation of sanc- 
tity. I-Ie "vas a devout, nleek, and htllnble man, ,vho, 
even after his elevation, lived ,yith all the severity and 
mortification of a sinlple monk, and never laid aside 
the habit of his order. . He \vas also a great patron of 
learning, and protector of learned Inen, nlaintaining, 
at his O\Y11 expense, man y thousands of poor scholars in 
different universities. Kings and princes demanded 
his canonization, ,yhich appears to have been prevented 
only by the subsequent schism. The young cardina], 
Peter Roger, a llephe,y of Pope Clelnent VI, and son of 
'Villianl, count of Beaufort, no\y ascended the papal 
throne ,,'ith the name of Gregory XI. He also sur- 
rounded himself ,vith French cardinals, to the number 
of no less than eighteen, and thus prepared the ,yay for 
that sad schis1l1 \vhich follo\ved his death. But tbe 
general revolt of the States of the Church, \vhich ,vas 
fomented by the Florentines, in 1375, caused hinl to 
think seriously of a journey into Italy. The prayers 
and exhortations of that most influential saint of t.he 
age, the holy DOlninÍcan nun, Catharine of Siena, has- 
tened his departure. She had corne to Avignon ,vith 
the t\vofold object of inducing the pope to return to 
Italy, and of negotiating a peac
 for the Florentines, 
against \vhom Gregory had adopted the same nleasures 
,yllÍch had before been ernployed by Clement V against 
the Venetians. The pope comlnissioned her to con- 
clude the peace, but she soon sa\y that the Florentines 
had deceived her \vith empty promises. The cardinals, 
in thp lllean time, and the king of France, \vho sent his 
brother, the duke of Anjou, to A vignoll, endeavoured, 
but in vain, to ,vithhold the pope fronl his intended 
departure. Six cardinals remained at A vignon. "Tith 
the others, Gregory proceeded to Rome, in January 
1377; but the States of the Church presented to him a 
scene of Inelancholy disorder. Even Rome, ,vhich 
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received hiln ,vith joy, did not consider itself fully 
subject to him. Bologna surrendered; and in Florence, 
the source of all the evil, St. Catharine, \vho bad gone 
thither as the Inediatrix of peace, at the command 
of the pope
 succeeded in cahning the Inillds of tbe 
people, but not \yithout peril of her life, and in co
- 
lnencing the negotiations for ,vhich the pope had sent Ins 
plenipotentiaries. These neg-otiations ,vere interrupted 
by thp death of Gregory, in l\Iarch 13ì8, but peace ,vas 
concluded under his successor, Urban VI. Gregory 
had resolved to return to France. The presentiment of 
his death determined him to decree, by a bull, that the 
cardinals, \vithout delay, and \yithout ,vaiting for the 
arri val of their absen t coHeagues, in any place that 
they might please, and even ,,'ithout a conclave, should 
proceed to the election of a ne\v pope, ,,'110 should 
he chosen by a simple majority of votes. 
I II Rome there \vere, at this time, sixteen cardinals, 
of \\ hOlll only four ,vere Italians, one, Pedro de Luna, a 
Spaniard, the other eleven \yere French. The latter 
,,,ere not alone in their party, for the men of Lilnousin, 
,,,ho had for thirty-six years uninterruptedly possessed 
the pontificatp, no\v excited the jealousy and the anti- 
pathy of the other French. The Romans, ,,,ho had 
before threatened th(:1111 \vith the nOlllinatioll of a 
ROlnan pope, and had cast their eyes upon their fello\v- 
citizen, the abbot of :\Ionte Cassino, 1l0\Y intiinated 
to the cardinals, through their senator, and through 
the superiors of the t,velve divisions of the city, that 
they nlust gi\Te to the Church a supreme head, by the 
election of a Ron1an, or at least of an Italian, pontiff, 
\vho, hy placing his see in their country, ,vould restore 
ppace, and correct the nUlnberless abuses, and that 
confusioll, \yhich, during the long absence of the popes, 
had ahnost brought to ruin the patrimony of St. 
P
ter. 'rhe cardinals alls\yered, that this affair could 
be consirler
d only in the conclave: they pron1Ïsed 
that the election should give uni\Tersal satisf
ction, and 
should be for the ,yelfare of the (;hurch. DurinO" the 

 
conclaY
, the dell1ands of the people, \, ho ,,'ouìd now 
VOL. IV. K 
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hear only of a Roman, and not of an Italian, pope, 
became louder, and threats were uttered before the 
palace in ,vhich the electors "Tere assembled. But the 
cardinals unanimously chose Bartholomew Prignani, 
archbishop of Bari, either because they dared not to 
elect a French pope, for fear of a tumult, or because 
the two French parties, not ,,-ishing to surrender the 
pontificate to the opposite faction, gave their votes 
in favour of an Italian. rhe pope elect ,yas born at 
Naples, but his father ,vas a native of Pisa. His 
virtues bad gained for him universal respect, and as he 
had been employed for fourteen years in the service of 
the Roman courts, and had filled the office of Roman 
vice-chancellor, he was well known. When the elec- 
tion ,vas terminated, scenes of confusion ensued. 
Several of the cardinals, in their dread of the revenge 
of the Romans, ,vho had been disappointed in their 
expectations, spread the false report that the aged car- 
dinal Tebaldeschi, ,,,ho was by birth a Roman, had 
been elected. He was, therefore, con veyed to St. 
Peter's, by force, and enthroned. Others of the citi- 
zens, hearing of the election of the " Barian," under- 
stood, thereby, a French cardinal, John de Bar of 
Limoges, who ,vas hated by the people. .An awful 
tumult arose in the city, during ,vhich some of the 
cardinals took refuge ill the castle of St. Angelo, ,vhilst 
others fled. 
Order, ho,vever, 'YâS soon restored. The corona- 
tion of Urban VI (this ,vas the title of the l1e\v pope) 
passed peaceably by in the presence of the cardinals; 
all did homage to him, and no one then thought of 
questioning the validity of his election. The sixteen 
cardinals again assembled in Rome; and, on the 19th 
of April, eleven days after the election of Urban, they 
infoflned their colleagues, ,vho had remained at Avi- 
gnon, of all that had been done, adding, that entire 
freedom and unanimity had reigned amongst them. 
They addressed similar letters to their friends, and to 
the princes of Europe. They asserted, indeed, some 
time after, that they had been compelled to this by 
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Urban; but their own conduct proves the contrary. 
'"fhe private letters \vhich they \vrote at this time, 
correspond exactly with their public testimonies; other- 
\vise, their colleagues at A vignon ,vould never have 
recognized Urban. Those cardinals ,vho had left 
Rome, returned of their own free ,viII, and did homage 
to the ne\y pontiff. The cardinal of Amiens, the prime 
mover of the subsequent schism, ,vho ,vas at Pisa 
during the election,- also came to Rome to offer his 
obedience to the pope. Finally, for three months, 
they administered the affairs of the Church \vith 
Urban; they assisted him in the sacred functions, 
and had asked and obtained from him favours and 
indulgences for themselves and for others. 
IIad Urban follo\ved the counsel of the holy Catha- 
rine of Siena, who, in the very commencement of his 
pontificate, addressed eight letters to him, and after- 
,yards came, at his comrnand, to Rome, he ,,'ould have 
created a number of cardinals worthy of their high sta- 
tion, ""-ho by their exact conduct ,,,ould have inspired 
the others with respect and reverence, the consequence 
of ,vhich \vould probably have been, that the lamentable 
schism ,,-hich followed ".ould have been averted. But 
Urban displayed a zeal, harsh, impetuous, and in1pru- 
dent, an inflexible obstinacy and severity; ,yhilst 
to\vards his flatterers and relatives he was all \veakness 
and condescension; hi8 inconsiderate violent proceed- 
ings must every 'v here have created many enemies. 
To the bishops, \vho resided in Rome, he objected their 
neglect of the la,,-s of residence; to the cardinals, and 
in the severest terms, their avarice and their voluptuous 
mode of life. By degrees, the French cardinals, \\"ho 
,,,ere embittered by his refusal to accompany them to 
Avignon, resolved to abandon him. With his permis- 
sion they retired to .c\.nagni, but even there they con- 
tinued to ackno\yledge him as la,,-ful pope, and to seek 
favours from hilll. 'rhey ,vaited until he should come, 
as he intended, to ...\nagni. They had designed to pro- 
pose to him a ne\v election, under the pretext of 
destroying all doubt of the freedom of the former, but, 
K2 
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in reality, ,vith the design of electing a ne,v pope, or of 
freeing themselves of him in some other manner. But 
Urban, ,yarned of their plans, ,vent, not to Anagni, 
but to Tivoli, and no\v the spirit of division was openly 
displayed. Some of the cardinals, \vho had already 
n1anifested their hostility, or had refused to obey, he 
threatened ,vith excommunication and deprivation. 
Otho of Braunschweig, the husband of Johanna, queen 
of Naples, endeavoured, but in vain, to effect a recon- 
ciliation. A troop of freebooters from Gascony and 
Bretagne, ,yhOln the cardinals had called to Anagni to 
act as their body-guard, defeated, with great slaughter, 
a body of Romans, ,yho intercepted them on their ,yay, 
a bloody revenge for \vhich ,vas ,yreaked by the Roman 
populace on the numerous French ,vho \yere then in 
Rome. They cast even bishops into prison. The car- 
dinals at Anagni no,v dre\v over to their party their three 
Italian colleagues, by presenting to each the hope of 
obtaining the pontificate: only the venerable Tebal- 
deschi remained true to Urban, and immediately before 
his death, in the month of August, he declared solemnly, 
and before witnesses, that Urban "ras the true and 
freely-elected pope. The cardinals then endeavoured 
to obtain opinions from learned jurists, but the falned 
Baldo of Perugia, and Giovanni da Legnano of Bologna, 
proved, by unans\'verable arguments, that the election 
of Urban ,yas valid, aud that, even if it ,vere doubtful, 
it "Tas not for the cardinals to decide thereon, but that 
a general council should be for that purpose convened. 
Urban offered them this last resource, and Charles, king 
of France, ,vhose protection had been asked by the car- 
dinals, sought the opinions of the most learned n1en of 
his kingdom, from the majority of \vhom he received 
the ans,ver, that only a general council could decide 
this contest. Still the men ,yho at Anagni, ,vere ready 
to tear asunder the unity of the Church, \vould not 
be convinced. On the second of August, thpy declared 
the election of Urban invalid, under the pretext that it 
had been forced; and yet, the document in \vhich they 
said this, contained this circumstance, which they ought 
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to have concealed, that no violence had been used; 
that no cardinal had been corrupted: they speak ouly 
of prayers and entreaties, of the shouts that ,,-ere heard 
in the streets, and of their fear that \vorse lllight follo\v. 
Thev addressed, at the same titHe, a public instrument 
to Úrban, in \"hich they said, that they had elected 
hiln \vith the persuasion tbat he never ,,,"ould have con- 
sented to so irregular an act, and that no\"\" it ,vas his 
duty to lay aside the papal insignia, and to expiate by 
puùlic penance the scandal that had heen given; other- 
,,,i
e, the allathen1a of an apostate and disturber of 
Christendolll \"ould fall upou hiln. In other \yritiugs, 
they forbade all Christians to pay obedience" to the 
usurper of the vacant papal 
ee," and they endeavoured 
to g-aiu to their party princes and kings, and in parti- 
cular the duke Le\vis of Anjou, ,yho "'as also one of the 
chief promoters of the schi
m. The six cardinals \vho 
\vere at .A, vignon now declared for them. rrhe sixteen 
then asselnbled at Fondi, ,,,here they \vere n10re secure, 
under the protection of the count Gaetani and Johanna 
qnefn of Naples, and there elected the cardinal Robert 
of Geneva, ,vho ,vas joined by blood or by friendship 
,,,ith most of the European princes, but ,vho ,vas hated 
in Italy on account of the cruelties ,yith \yhich, ,,,-hen 
papal legate, he had oppressed the inhabitants of 
Cesena. The Italian cardinals no\v sa,y, too late, that 
they had been deceived. They separated thenlselves 
froln the French cardinals and their pope, hut fear or 
sharne ,vithheld then1 fronl returning to Urban, and, as 
a medium 111eaSUre, they proposed the convocation of a 
synod. By the nomination of t\,-enty-nine cardinals, 
principally Italian, and ,,,ho, ",'ith the exception of three, 
accepted the dignity,UrLan created for himself a ne\v col- 
lege. He then eXCOlllll1Ullicated and deprived the rebel 
cardinals, and the bishops, ,,,ho had joined thenl. In the 
ll1ean tirne an assenlbly of French prelates and statesmen 
,,,horn Charles IV had convened at Villcennes, declared 
itself in favour of Clement 'TII, as the anti-pope no\y 
nall1ed hinlself. At first, only the greater part of France, 
the queen of Naples, and her cousin the duke of Savoy, 
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declared for Clement: the other nations remained with 
Urban, or held themselves neutral. The emperor, 
Charles IV, addressed letters to the different princes, 
conjuring them, particularly the queen of Naples, to 
continue true to the first-elected legitimate pontiff, for 
the preference which they might give to his rival would 
entail, as a consequence, the degradation of the apostolic 
see, and the destruction of all Christian obedience. He 
repeated the same exhortations on his death-bed, to his 
son Winceslaus; and as Urban confirmed the election of 
this prince as king of the Ronlans, 'Vinceslaus formed, 
,vith the different states of the empire assembled at 
Nurnberg in 1379, an union for the assertion and 
defence of the rights of the la,vful pope. The bishops 
resolved to admit into their chapters only adherents of 
Urban, and the act of peace, published at Frankfort, con- 
tained the condition, that all who partook thereof, should 
in no wise take part with the anti-pope. Some princes 
and prelates, ho,vever,-the bishop of Spire, the adminis- 
trator of the llletropolitan Church of l\Ientz, the dukes 
of Austria and Brabant, the counts of Nassau, of Cleves, 
and of the 
Iarch, and the city of Mentz,-embraced the 
cause of Clement. The English court exerted itself 
vi
orously in favour of Urban: in Spain he ,vas de- 
fended by the prince Pedro, the Franciscan, uncle of 
the king of Aragon: the cardinal de Luna supported 
his rival. But, by degrees, the example of France drew 
\yith it into the schisrn Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Scot- 
land, and Lorraine. The othervrise ,veIl-intentioned 
king, Charles V, permitted himself to be ensnared and 
deluded by the cardinals, ,vho carefully guarded the 
roads, that no messenger or letter from Urban might 
reach him, and at his imperative command, the Parisian 
university, ,vhich preferred to reman neutral, sa\v itself 
cOlTIpelled to enter the obedience of Clelnent, not\vith- 
standing the opposition of the Picard and English 
nations. 
Thus, at length, burst the ulcer, the germ of \vhich 
had been cast into the body of the Church by the fatal 
transfer of the Roman see to A vignon. In all their de- 
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formity and in all their contradictory forms, scarcely 
concealed by the sophistic arts of palliation 'v hich ,vere 
employed, the self-seeking and the pride of those men 
into ,vhose hands the latter popes had inconsiderately 
entrusted the destiny of the Church, now displayed 
thel11selves before the Christian ,vorld. From France 
the evil sprung, and France ,vas the chief, in fact the 
only real, support of the schism; for the other king- 
dOlllS entered into it only in conjunction ,vith France. 
But the French Church \vas doomed to feel the full 
,veight of the yoke ,vhich she had, in her fatuity, placed 
upon her O\Vll neck. Bishoprics and prebends were 
lllade the booty of the needy shado,v-pope and of his 
court of thirty-six cardinals. He himself was com- 
pelled to submit to every ignominy which the haughti- 
ness of the courtiers pleased to cast upon him, and to 
purchase their favour at the cost of the Church of 
France J \"hich ,vas thus subjected to the extortions of 
the courts both of A vignon and of Paris. * 


"" Clcmangis, De corrupto Ecc1esiæ statu, Opp. cd. Lydius, Lugd. 
Batav. 1613, p. 26. 
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FRO
I THE OUTBREAK OF THE :SCHI

I TO LEO X. 


SECTION I. 


CONTINUATION AND CONFIR
IATION OF THE SCHIS
1. 
-BONIFACE IX.-INNOCENT VII.-GREGORY XII.* 
ROBERT of Geneva ,vas compelled, in consequence of a 
decisive defeat which his mercenary bands suffered 
from the troops of lJrban, to take refuge ,vith the 
queen Johanna at Naples, and ,vhen the people there 
declared against him, to fly to Avignon. By this divi- 
sion in the Church, Italy ,vas plunged in \var and con- 
fusion. Urban declared the queen Johanna, ,,-ho had 
f'udeavoured to seize his person and to deliver l1Ím to 
his enemies, deposed, and called npon her cousin, 
Charles of Durazzo, nephe\v of Le\yis, king of Hungary, 
to ,,-horn he granted the kingdom in fief. To procure 
money for his expedition, the sacred vessels of the 
ROlnan Church ,vere sold, and the possessions of pious 
institutions \vere alienated. l..e\yis, duke of Anjou, 


· Vitæ Bonifacii IX, Innocentii YII, et Gregorii XII, in 
Iura- 
tori, iii. p. ii. 831 et seqq.; Leonardi Bruni Aretini, Con1ment Renun 
suo tempore gest. in ltluratori, tonl. xix. 921 et seqq. ; Ant. Petri 
Diarium Rom. ibid. tom. xxiv. 973 ; Sozomeni Presb. Pistol', Speci- 
men IIistoriæ, ibid. tOIll. xvi. 1055; Laur. Bonicontrii, Annales 
(1360-1-158) ibid. tom. xxi. page 1 ; l\Iatthæi de Cracovia, De Squa- 
loribus Curiæ Romanæ, in \'T alchii, :l\Ionumentis l\Ied. ...lEvi, fasc. 1 ; 
Acta Electionis Benedicti XXIII, et Gesta Bcnedicti XIII, dmll 
peragraret litora Genuæ et l\Iassiliæ, in l\Iuratori iii. p. ii. 777; Joh. 
Gersonii, Tract. De Unitate Ecclesiæ; De Auferibilitate Papæ ab 
Ecclesiæ, in ejusdelll Opp. ed. l)npin. Hagæ Comit. 1728, fot tom. ii. 
p. ii.; Acta varia quæ Conciliul11 Pisanmll præcesserunt, in ltlartene 
et Durand, Vet. Scriptor. an1pliss. ColI. tom. ,'ii. 425-1078. 
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,,,ho had hitherto been the nlost zealous abettor of the 

chi
nl ill France, no\v prepared to establish it by force 
of arrns in Italy. Clell1ent granted him the States of 
the Church ,,-ith the name of the kingdoIl1 of Aùria, 
and Johanna made hin1 her heir by adoption. But the 
as
istance ,,"hich he brought caIne too late. Charles 
\yith little labour made hilnself master of Naples, and 
took the queen prisoner. I-Ie commanded her to be put 
to death, and thus revenging upon her the murder of 
his uncle, her first husband, \vhich had been perpetrated 
,,,ith her consent. l\.gainst the army of Le\\-is, Urban 
proclaitned a crusade, but disease, ,yhich attacked the 
French forces, produced more po\verful effects than the 
crusade, and by the death of Lc\vis, in 1384, the'invad- 
in
 arn1aJnent \vas entirely dispersed. The unhappy 
Urban, \v 110 ,vas surrounded by treason, desertion, and 
infidelity, and ,,"ho \vas, therefore, filled \vith suspicion 
and bitterness, ,,,eut to Naples. Here he quarrelled 
\vith king Charles, "
Tho ,,'as asked to cede to the 
nephe\v of the pope, Francis Butillo, a man un,yorthy 
of such a favour, the best part of his kingdonl; the 
dukedol11s of ('apua and .Alnalfi. Urban \vas in a short 
tin1e treated as a prisoner: reconciliation ,yas follo\ypd 
hy lle\V quarrels, ard to fill up the Ineasure of the misery 
and dpgradation of the papal see, he engaged at the 

alne tinle in con tests \"ith his o,yn cardinals. l\Ian y 
of these, discontented \vith their insecure and oppres- 

ive residence at Nocera.. ,,,ith the obstinacy and seve- 
rity of the pope, \yho, ,yithout asking their advice, in- 
voh'ed the Church in ue,v difficulties, obtained fronl a 
celebrated canonist, Bartolino di Piacenza, an opinion, 
that the pope, ,vho, by his incapacity for government, 
by his" ilful blindness, endangered the Church, should 
be placed uuder the 
uardiallship of a nunlber of the 
car\.liuals, and be made in all important affairs depend- 
ant on thenl. They then resolved to seize his person. 
According to Gobelinus, it \yas their intention to try 
him as a heretic and deliver him to the flall1es. But 
Urban, ,yarned of their designs, seized and imprisoned 
them aud subjected them to the torture, but "ithout 
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obtaining from them any declaration of their guilt. 
He then, \vithout assigning any precise cause, pro- 
nounced excommunication and an interdict against 
Charles and the city of Naples. He ,vas beleaguered by 
the king in the castle of Nocera, from ,vhich place he 
escaped and proceeded to Genoa, ,,,here he caused five 
cardinals to be executed.* After the death of Charles 
III, he increased, by his inflexible severity and by his 
harsh measures, the sta
e of confusion at Naples, 'v here 
the adherents of the antipope every day made rapid 
advances. lIe finally endeavoured to seize Naples, to 
grant it, as it ,vas thought, to his nephe"v. But he 
failed in his object for ,vant of money and troops, and 
died, in 1389, at Rome. 
He ,vas succeeded by the young cardinal, Peter 
Tomacelli, a Neapolitan, who took the title of Boniface 
IX. Robert of Geneva induced the king Charles VI to 
visit him at Avignon, and succeeded in entangling the 
French Church more firmly in the schism, by creating 
the principal bishops cardinals, and by exacting from 
them an oath that they ,vould never forsake his obedi- 
ence. He then \vith a prodigal hand granted dispensa- 
tions; gave the bishoprics to the ignorant clergy of the 
court; publicly declared his contempt for theological 
learning; and extorted from the French Church heavy 
sums of money, under the pretext of supporting Le\vis 
of Anjou, ,vhom he had cro,vned king of Naples. Thus 
,vere the French clergy scourged severely with the rods 
which they had thernselves bound together. When the 
university, by its ambassadors, requested the king, in 
1390, to endeavour to restore the unity of the Church, 
they \vere ans,vered by a prohibition of ever again pre- 
senting such requests upon affairs which belonged to 
the state and to the Gallicall Church, not to a body of 
schoolmen. 
Boniface, against "Thorn the antipope had pronounced 
anathema, supported with all his power the young Ladis- 


of: Six had been condemned at Nocera; one, an Englishman, Adam 
Easton, bishop of London, was saved by the intercession of the king 
of England.-( Transl. ) 
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laus, the son of Charles of Durazzo, ,vho ,vas cro,vned by 
a cardinal legate. The necessary supplies of money 
\vere obtained by annates, by the grant of expectatives 
and of dispensations, and partly by investing several of 
the more po\verful barons ,yith power over cities and 
districts of the ecclesiastical States, for the payn1ent of 
a yearly tribute, and for the maintenance of troops. 
By this means, the greater part of the States of the 
Church was divided into distinct vicariates. In the 
meantime, a desire \vas sho\vn by the French court to 
tern1Ïnate the schism \vhich divided the Church. An 
epistle, \vhich Boniface addressed to the king, conjuring 
him to put his hand seriously to the ,york, \vas favour- 
ably received: and already, in January 1393, the uni- 
versity and the clergy of Paris offered up public prayers, 
and forIned processions to obtain this desired end. In 
1394, the university proposed three means for the ex- 
tinction of the schism,-the free abdication of both 
popes, or a compromise upon the decision of arbitra- 
tors, or the convocation of a general council. The first 
means was evidently the most insecure, for it left un- 
solved the difficulty from \yhich obedience the new 
election should proceed. The last could not find 
acceptance at Avignon, as the greater number of the 
bi
hops ,,'ere on tbe side of the ROlnan pope. De Luna 
and the Duke de Berri, \vho 'vas entirely devoted 
to the antipope, did all in their power to prevent the 
efforts of the university, and so far succeeded, that the 
university ,'as forbidden, in the name of the king, ,vho 
\yas no\y labouring under a \Veaklless of mind, to open 
any letters referring to these affairs, \yithout having first 
sho\\'n them to the court. The doctors of Paris, ho\v- 
ever, directed a severe letter to the antipope, requiring 
hinl to accede to one of tbe three above-mentioned 
propositions. The indignation caused by this " ,vicked 
and poisoned letter," and the effects \vhich it produced 
upon his cardinals, brought upon him a mortal illness. 
The king Charles \vrote imruediately to the cardinals, 
that they should not enter upon a ne\v election: but as 
they divined the contents of this letter, they resolved 
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not to open it before the end of the conehn e. Before 
the election, they s,yore to a deed, that. "hoever should 
be elected pope, ,yolIld labour for the extinction of the 
schislll, and ,yould, if it ,,-ere considered expedient by 
the carrlinals for that purpose, resign. The artful car- 
dinal Pedro de Luna, ,Y:1S elected ,yith thp naille of 
Benedict XIII,-a man of insatiable alubitioll, ,,"ho had, 
,,,ith hypocritical nlien, eyer a
5erterl his readiness to 
offer any 
acrifice for the peace of the Church, but ,,-110 
in his actions llever ex1libited the least good "ill for 
such a consnnlnlatiol1. Of the t,yO 111en "ho had 
directed the proceedings of the ulli,-ersitr regarding 
the schisln, he O'aiupd OIle, the eloquent Clenlangis; 
the other, the chancellor Peter D'.A.illy, he rai
eù to the 
bishopric of Pau. He dre\y also to his court the 
sainted Donlinican '
incellt Ferrer. An Rssenlblv of 
the clergy, ,,-hich had been called by the king at Paris, 
in 1395, had in the nleantinle adopted, as the Inost 
secure means of terminating the schisnl, tbat of abdica- 
tion; but. at the representations of the agents of the 
antipope the court re
oh-ed that the ultinlate decision 
should be left to him. The dulies of Berri, Burgundy, 
and Orleans, seyeral prelates and deputies of the uni- 
yersity, proceeded therefore to .L\xig-non, ,,-here De Luna 
presented to thenl the llliserable display of his endless 
subterfuges of his equiyocal ans,yers Hnd enlpty pro- 
mises, hut could not pre,-ellt the anlba
sadors from 
sending a transcript of the deed, to ,yhich the cardinals 
had ill conclaye s" or11. "Then his 0" n cardinals de- 
clared in favour of the resignation, he condelllned this 
proposition in a bull, and proposed, instead of it, a con- 
ference ,yith the Roman pontiff: he endeayoured to 
"in the princeg by large promises, and the king by 
the offer of an ecclesiastical titbe. J t ,,'ould appear, 
tbat he retained his usurped dignity ,yith such tenacitJ, 
only to expose it to e,yery degree of degradation and 
contempt. From Paris, amba5sador
 of the king and 
delegates of the university ,,-ere 
ent to England, Spain, 
and Hungary, to induce the
e kingdoms to co-operate 
in the measures to be adopted for the extinction of the 
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Aragon, into the same measure. In a nlunerous assen1- 
bly of the French clergy at Paris, it was resolved, that 
in France all obedience to the antipope should be ,vith- 
dra\vn. This resolution was sanctioned by the king, 
\yith the addition, that in filling vacant bishoprics, ab- 
beys, and other dignities, the fight of election should he 
restored. De Luna thereupon declared to Peter Ð'j\.ilJy, 
1l0\V bishop of Cambray, \yho had been sent to hilH, 
that he ,yould, cost \yhat it 111ight, live and die as pope. 
Eighteen of his cardinals then abandoned hitl1; of the 
five ,,,ho relnained ,yith hinl, four \vere Spaniards. He 
,yas forlually besieged by the n1arshal Bon{\icaut, in his 
palace, ,,,here this obstinate priest defended hin1self \vith 
the assistance of Aragonese troops, \vhich had bpen con- 
ducted to his assistance by his brother, until 1399, 
,,-hen, by the mediation of Aragonese agents, aud for 
the proll1ise of resigning \yhene\?er his ri\Tal should do 
the saIne, he obtained a position of greater freedom. 
('astile and Navarre had, in the Ineantilne, \vithdra\vn 
froln his obedience; but the university of Oxford bad 
conceded to the demands of the English court: the 
French and Spaniards had certainly sufficient cause to 
cast dO"ìl their too long honoured idol, but obedience 
to the la\\'ful pope, Boniface, could not be, \vithout a 
grievous sin, ,yithdra\vn. 
The condition of Boniface IX had no\v greatly inl- 
proved. The kings, Winceslaus of Gerlnany, and 
Richard of England, ,yho had adopted the French 
design of conlpellillg the pope, ,,,horn they had before 
ackno\vledged, to resign, ,vere deposed about the same 
tilHe from their thrones. For the deposition of Winces- 
lans, the Gerlnan electors had sought the approval of 
Boniface; and the ne,v king, \yho had been chosen by 
the ecclesiastical electors, requested him to confÌIïn their 
choice. Boniface granted his confirlnation, and a tithe 
of the Gerlnan ecclesiastical revenues. This pontiff 
,,,as enabled also no\v to re-establish his po"'er in 
Rome, and to unite again all the parts of the States of 
the Church: his most dangerous enemy, Le\yis of Anjou, 
,vas con1pelled to leave Italy, and to abandon for ever 
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the hope of gaining the cro\vn of Naples. The affairs, 
also, of the antipope seemed about the same time to 
prosper. He "
as liberated from his confinement; and 
the cardinals \vho, in 1399, had treated ,yith the court 
for his deposition on the ground of perjury, and of 
favour shown to heresy, no,y prostrate before him, im- 
plored his pardon. In 1403, the duke of Orleans the 
lnore easily reduced France again under his obedienee, 
as influential men, such as D' A illy and Gerson, and 
many of the universities, had ever disapproved of the 
\vithdra\val of obedience. De Luna forgot not his habit 
of general promises of doing all that could remedy the 
schism, but ,yould admit of no precise demands. He 
again began to dispose, as absolute master and accord- 
ing to his o,vn caprice, of the property and dignities of 
the French Church. - 
Boniface died at Rome, in 1404, at tbe very time 
\vhen ambassadors from the antipope had arrived there. 
As these ambassadors informed the cardinals, \vho had 
questioned them, that De Luna was in no manner in- 
clined to abdicate, a new election ,vas commenced, 
,vhich terminated in favour of the cardinal Cosmato 
l\Iigliorati of Suln10na. The cardinals had bound them- 
selves by oath that ,vhoever should be elected should 
adopt every means, and if necessary, should lay do\vn 
his dignity for the extinction of the schism. The ne\v 
pope, Innocent VII, \vas compelled by tumults at RODle 
to fly to Viterbo, ,ybilst De Luna, ,vho had been re- 
ceived at Genoa, encouraged the hope that he might 
no,,' establish his see in Rome. He pretended, ho\v- 
ever, that he ,vas prepared to meet Innocent in congress 
and to resign together ,vith him. But in France, men 
llO\V began to see through his faithless pretences, and 
in a national synod \vhich was held at Paris, in 1406, 
in presence of the king and princes, the necessity of 
a general council ,vas resolved unanimously, and the 
\Yit
d
a'Yal" of ?bedience from .him ,vas declared by a 
majOrIty of VOIces. But nothIng ,vas done. "Then 
ho,vever, the intelligence \vas brought that, after th
 
death of Innocent VII, the cardinal .Angelo Corraro, a 
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Velletian, had been elected \vith the title of Gregory X[T, 
the assembly united in the resolution that Benedict (De 
Luna) 111Ust offer to resign, and be made to fulfil his 
offer, or consent to be considered by the Church of 
France as a corrupted member, separated froln the uni- 
ver
al Church. In fact, the ROlnan cardinals had S'YOrll in 
conclave, that he \yhom they should elect, should resign 
as soon as the antipope should do the saIne, or if the 
cardinals of his obedience should, after his death, unite 
- 
\yith the ROll1an cardinals in a ne,v general electioll. 
\..) 
The legates, ,,,horn Gregory sent to l\Iarseilles to meet 
De Luna and his cardinals, concluded, after long nego- 
tiations, in 1407, a treaty, by,," hich both popes ,vere 
to meet at Savona, that they might deliberate on the 
union of the Church, and in case no other lneans should 
offer itself, both \yere to abdicate. At the sarne time 
there arrived a deputation of thirty-six French prelates 
and thêologians, the bearers of the proposal to De Luna 
to issue a bull expressive of his intention to resign: but 
all their efforts failed before the exhaustless subterfuges 
of the luan, \yho, prodigal as he ,vas in verhal promises, 
,yould not bind himself by any dOCU111ent. With no 
better success did a part of the delegation treat \vith 
pope Gregory at ROIne. He manifested an unconquer- 
able aYer
ion to the conference of Savona. Throughout 
the entire of this business he manifested that ,yeak- 
ness and unhappy \vant of firmness, ,vhich made hinl, 
although a man of good Ílltelltions, an instrunlent ill 
the hands of his relatÍ\ T es. Gregory, in the fear of 
being surprised hy the artful De Ll]lla, and prompted 
by his relations, issued an apology, in 1407, froln Siena, 
in "hich he gave as tbe cause of his refusal to appear 
at Sa\'ona, according to the treaty of l\Iarseilles, the 
non-colnpletion of the conditions ,yhich he had pro- 
posed, the strong suspicion that snares had heen pre- 
pftred for hill1, and the un,vil1ingness of the kings of 
I-Iungary and Naples. De Luna, ,yho 
a'v ,,,ith joy 
that the odinnl of preventing the congress Inight be 
retorted upon his adyersary, apprarerl in triumph at 
Sayona, and thre\y back every offer of Gregory that 
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another Italian city, or t\VO neighbouring cities, might 
be chosen for the conference. In 1408, he ,vent to 
Porto Denere, and thence to Sarzana, but could never 
be induced to leay'e the coast of the Genoese territory, 
,yhich ,yas under his obedience, Gregory ,vould not 
depart from Lucca, and he sa\v \yith pleasure, Ladislaus, 
king of Naples, frustrate an atten1pt of De Luna, and of 
Boucicaut, the French governor of Genoa, \vho had 
endeavoured to seize possession of Rome, and to take 
for himself this city and a great part of the States of 
the Church. 
In the Ineantime, Gregory resolved, contrary to his 
'\V"ord given in conclave, to create for hirIlself a ne\v 
support by the nomination of four cardinals, to counter- 
act the influence of those \vho \vere incessant in their 
solicitations for his abdication, and upon \yhose fidelity 
he could hardly depend. Hence arose a rupture be- 
t\veen him and the sacred college; they left hiln, and 
in spite of his prohibition, they ,vent to Pisa, ,vhere 
they appealed against hin1 to the future council, and to 
the next pope. On the other side, the king of France 
had declared, in an act addressed to all the faithful, 
that unless the unity of the Church \vere restored before 
the festival of the .L\scellsion, he and his entire kingdom 
,vould embrace a neutrality, that is, they \yould ackno\y- 
ledge neither of the t\VO contending popes. De Luna 
then addressed a bull to the king, in which he dre\v 
out the \yhole po\ver of papal censures and punishments 
against those \vho should "yithdra\v themsel\"es from his 
allegiance. T'he bull ,vas publicly torn in pieces in 
Paris; the bearer of it ,vas severely punished, and 
France
 for the second tilue, renounced its obedience to 
this faIse pope. At the instigation of the university, 
,yhich \yas again the chief actor in this affair, severe 
lueasures ,vere adopted against all ecclesiastics "ho 

hould continue to ackno" ledge Benedict XIII. De 
Luna had, in the Ineall,,'hile, to escape from Boucicaut, 
,yho had given signs of a \vish to seize upon his per- 

on, fled to Perpignan, ,,,here he SUD11noned a council. 
I-Ie had learned that the cardinals of his party, \"hOUl 
VOL. IY. L 
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he had sent to negotiate \vith those ,vho had sepa- 
rated from Gregory, had agreed ,vith them, and had 
joined themselves \vith them at Leghorn, and that the 
t,YO colleges ,vould unite to forin a general council for 
the re-establishment of ecclesiastical unity. In the 
erlict, ,vhich fixed the opening of the council for the 
20th of l\larch, 1409, at Pisa, the cardinals (or rather 
only those of the ROllla-1l obedience) endeavoured to 
justify their proceedille;"s. It ,vas certain, they said, 
and ackllo\vledged by the universities, and in particular 
by that of Bologna, that the t\yO rival popes "
ere bound, 
both by their oaths, and by the uncertainty of their 
right, to resign: that by their obstinate refu
als, they 
had luade themselves abettors of schism, and that all 
,vere bound to ,vithdra\v from their obedience. As 
neither of the popes could call the councilor preside 
therein, this duty had fallen to the cardinals. But they 
forgot that by their assertion, that it ,vas doubtful who 
,vas the la\yful pope, they also placed in doubt their 
cardinalitian dignity, their right to take this step, and 
the la\vfulness of the approaching council. Gregory, 
having in vain sUlnmoned the cardinals to return, de- 
clared them deprived of their rank, and convoked a 
council, \vhich ,vas to n1eet at Pentecost 1409, in the 
patriarchate of Aqui]eia, or in the province of Ra,.enna. 
\Vhether, by this convocation he anticipated the edict 
of the cardinals, as he after,vards asserted, is uncertain. 
He then nalned some ne,v cardinals at Siena, and de- 
prived his chief adyersary, the cardinal Baltassar Cossa, 
vrho had been the principal instrument in the separa- 
tion of the college from the pope, of the legation of 
Bologna and of the Romagna. But the cardinals acted 
as if the papal see '\vere already vacant: they con- 
ferred upon one of their o\vn body the governn1ent of 
the n1arch of Ancona, and made no scruple of attack- 
ing the aged pope \yith the most evident calurnnies. 
De Luna, ,,,hose cause \vas still defended by Castile, 
Aragon, Scotland, Sayoy, and Lorraine, opened his 
council at Perpignan, in November 1408. The deli- 
berations of this council had, ho,vever, this, to hilu, 
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uu\velcome issue, that he ,vas requested to resign, and 
that a deputation of prelates \yas sent to Pisa to nego- 
tiate ,vith the cardinals. The greater part of the king- 
doms and nations of Europe favoured the united cardi- 
nals and prepared themselves to farther the progress of 
the council, \yhich had been convoked to n1eet at Pisa. 
Sigismund of Hungary and the republics of Florence 
and Venice endeavoured to effect a reconciliation be- 
t\yeen Gregory and the cardinals. But the latter re- 
jected the proposal of the pope to form a council, and 
Gregory thought that he could in no ,vise ackno\vledge 
the assembly at Pisa. His reasons \yere, indeed, of 
,,-eight. They had, he remarked to the Florentines, 
given judgment before the judge had been named, al1d 
had called the synod that it might approve the decision 
already pronounced by the cardinals: the right of con- 
vening a general council appertained only to the pope: 
he ,vas ready to hold one, convened by mutual under- 
standing and to leave the nomination of the place to 
t,vo arbitrators designated by him and by the cardinals: 
he could not accede to the council \"hich had been con- 
voked at Pisa, ,,,ithout degrading the papal authority, 
and ,yithout leaving to future ages a fearful example of 
the trembling of that see, upon the stability of ,vhich 
the \velfare uf the Church depended. 
Far different principles \vere Inaintained by the chan- 
cellor of the university of Paris, John Gerson, in 
,vritings in ,,-hich he discussed the state of the Church, 
and the remedies that ,vere to be applied to its evils. In 
the ,york \vhich appeared at the beginning of the year 
1409, in defence of the approaching synod of Pisa, he 
maintained the false principle, that as t\"O cOlllpetitors 
as
erted an equal right to the same dignity, the contest 
,vould be most easily ternlinated by excluding both, and 
introducing a third party. The unity of the Church 
\yould, he baid, be preseryed by its connexion ,yith its 
invisible head, Christ; aud ,,,henever the pope ,vas 
either corporally or ci\Tilly dead, or ,yas not recognized 
by tl
e faithful, the Church could give to itself a ne\v 
head in a council convened by the cardinals. I-Ie pro- 
L2 
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ceeded to still farther lengths in his book "On the 
Separation ( aliferibilitas) of the Pope from the 
Church," ,,
herein he \vished to prove, that there could 
exist cases, in which the pope might be deprived of his 
dignity, as the Church must have the same right- 
,,'hich (according to the Aristotelian system) other free 
states enjoy-of deposing an incorrigible sovereign. 
Gerson's predecessor, D'Ailly, no\v bishop of Cambray, 
,vrote, about the same time, t\VO treatises in defence of 
the Pisan synod. l\Iore temperate than Gerson, he 
supposed only three cases in ,vhich an æcumenical 
council could be assembled ,,-ithout the participation of 
the pope. Of these one ,vas the case of a schisll1, in 
\vhich the claims of the pretenders might be uncertain. 
That in the event of a schism, a general council could 
be convened ,vithout the convocation and presidency of 
the pope, had been before maintained by Henry of 
Hesse, surnamed of Langenstein, in a \vork publi
hed 
in 1381. 


SECTION II. 


COUNCIL OF }>ISA.-ALEXANDER V.-JOH
 XXTII.- 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE.* 
AT Pis a, ,,,here the synod opened the 25th of 
larch, 
there ,vere pre
ent, first fourteen, and afterwards 
t\venty-three, cardinals of both obediences, twelve arch- 
bishops, eighty bishops, and 
ighty-seven abbots. There 
arrived, also, one hundred and two procurators of 
absent bishops, and t\VO hundred of absent abbots, the 


.. Varia Acta Concilii Pisani et ad illud spectantia, in Ð' Achery, 
Spicilegio, t. i. p. 803-862; Harduini Acta Concilior. vii. 1929-1962, 
and viii. 1-204; Bonifacii Ferrerii, Tract. pro Defensione Benedicti 
XIII, in l\Iartene, Thesaur. ii. 1435; Poggii Bracciolini, Historia 
Florentina, ed. Recanato, Venet. 1715. 4to. ; Theodorici a 
lem, Vita 
,Johannis XXIII. in II. v. d. Hardt, Concil. Constant. t. ii. p. xv. ; 
J oh. Gersonii, De 
fodis uniendi et reformandi Ecclesimll in Concilio 
Universali, opp. t. ii. p. ii. 
Jacques L'Enfant, Histoire du Consile de Pise, Amsterd. 1724, 
2 YO!.:;. 4to. 
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generals of the four mendicant orders, the deputies of 
the t\yelve universities of Paris, Bologna, Toulouse, Or- 
leans, ,A.ngers, l\;Iontpelier, Florence, Cracow, Vienna, 
Prngue, Cologne, aud Oxford, the delegates of more 
than one hundred cathedral chapters, three hundred 
professors of theology and canon la,v, and, lastly, the 
alnbassadors of the kings of France, England, Portugal, 
Bohemia, Sicily, Poland and Cyprus. France sent 
lllore than one third part of the prelates and dele- 
gates; after France, England, Bohemia, Lonlbardy, 
'ruscany, and the electors of Cologne and Mentz, sent 
the greatest number of representatives. The German 
king, Rupert, \vho, contemplating affairs with a just 
vie,,\'", had before said that the path upon which the car- 
dinals had entered \vould lead to a tri-partition of the 
schism, and to greater evils and divisions in Christen- 
darn than had for ages existed, remained, together with 
the elector of Treves, and the house of Bavaria, stead- 
fastly attached to Gregory, to ,,,horn Naples, and some 
other sn1aller Italian states, also remained faithful; ,,-hilst 
Spain and Scotland persevered in the obedience of De 
Luna. Guido of l\tlalesec, the eldest of the cardinals, 
presided at Pis a until the election of Alexander V. 
Angelo Corraro (Gregory XII) and Peter de Luna, ,vere 
cited to appear: in the third session they were deelared 
contumacious. But there now arrived at Pisa, as dele- 
gates of king Rupert, the archbishop of Riga, the 
bishops of Worms and Verdun, and Conrad of Susat, a 
canon of Spire. They raised a series of strong objec- 
tions against the legitimacy of the council, and required 
that a place and time Hhould hp designated by the coun- 
cil and by Gregory, for a synod, in "'- hich the pope 
n1ig-ht execute his promise of resignation. After they 
had appealed to a future lawful general council, against 
all the acts of this pseudo-synod, they left the city with 
a haste that bore the appearance of flight. Charles 

Ialatesta, lord of Rimini, appeared at the same time 
before the cardinals, in the llaD1P of Gregory; but he 
confined his demands to this one, that the cardinals 
aud prelate
 at Pisa should renlove to Pistoja, ""here 
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Gregory and the bishops of his obedience would unite 
,vith them. Nothing, ho,yever, ,vas done. In the 
eighth and ninth sessions the council declared it- 
self æcumenical, representing the entire Church. It 
then approved of the union of the two colleges of car- 
dinals, and decreed that a general and absolute renun- 
ciation of obedience to the t\yO popes should be declared. 
The cardinals of De Luna's party bad already with- 
drR\Vn from his obedience. In the follo,ving sessions 
the council "vas employed in examining the accusations 
\vhich were made against Gregory and De Luna, and 
in hearing \vitnesses. In the fifteenth session the t\yO 
popes \vere pronounced incorrigible heretics, and obsti- 
nate schismatics, ,,-ho ,,-ere now deprived of all ecclesi- 
astical rights and dignities, and expelled from the 
communion of the Church. Preparations were then 
made for a ne\v election, and as the conviction that the 
many and heavy abuses in the Church called for a 
speedy remedy, \yas loudly and universally expressed, 
the cardinals subscribed a \vritten declaration, that 
,vhoever might be elected pope \yould continue the 
council until effective remedies for the reformation of 
the Church and its head and members, should be 
adopted. The nuncios of De Luna, who had in the 
mean time arrived, \vere received at the desire of tbe 
delegates of Aragon, in a particular congregation: hut 
a
 their master had a short time before issued a bull of 
excommunication against his forIner cardinals, they met 
\"ith so unfavourable an audience that they departed 
quickly and secretly from Pisa. 
On the 15th of June, the cardinals entered into 
conclave, and on the 26th of the same month, they 
elected Peter Filargo, a native of Candia, \vho had been 
a Franciscan friar
 and had been raised to the dignity 
of archbishop of Milan and of cardinal. This aged, 
\veak, but pious man was entirely under the guidance 
of cardinal Cossa, who, averting the election for the 
present from himself, had directed it in favour of Peter 
Filargo. The ne\,," pope, \yho entitled hÍlllself Ale
- 
ander 'T, presided in the last sessions of tbe synod, but 
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found it-a ðign that doulJt
 \vere entertained of the 
legality of all that had passed-not nU111erously at- 
tended: he presided, to cOllfirnl once more all that the 
cardinals had done since the nlonth of l\Iay in the 
}1receding year, ,vith regard to the schisin. He issued 
a llUluber of decrees, by ,yhich certain odious reserva- 
tions ,vere abolished: the payments due to the papal 
trca
ury by churches ,vere relnitted; the holding of 
}1rovillcial and diocesan synods and chapters of religious 
orders ,vas severely enjoined, and the translation from 
one ecclesiastical dignity to another ,vas forbidden, 
c'\.cept ,yith the consent of the partie8 and of the ma- 
jority of the cardinals. Alexander then declared his 
resolution to reform the Church in its head and mem- 
bers; but as many of the prelates had already departed 
frOlll Pisa, and as the rest earnestly ""ished to return 
to their dioceses, this great ,york \vas deferred to the 
general council, ,vhich ,vas to be held three years later 
as a continuation of the present. 
Instead of healing the schism in the Church, the 
assembly at Pisa, the pretension8 of ,vhich to the 
authority of a general council ,yere at leaðt doubtful, 
served only to increase the reigning confusion. Three 
cOlnpetitors no,v laid clailn to the papal dignity, and 
although Filargo ,vas recognized by the majority of the 
Churches, 
till De Luna and Gregory XII posse
sed ad- 
herellts,-the fornler in Spain, the latter in Italy and 
Gerlnany. Gregory opened his synod at Cividal del 
](ruili, in J nne 1409; but" ith all his efforts, he could 
bring together only a srnall lluluber of prelates, ",ho 
declared his election to have been canonical, and those 
of the ...\.vignonese antipope, and of Peter of Candia 
invalid. They al::,o freed him froin the accusation of 
perjury. The declaration ,,,hich he then lllade, that he 
,,, as still ,yilling to resign as soon as De Luna and 
Filarp;o 'YGuld lay aside their assulued rights, and that 
he left the tinle and place in \yhich he should fulfil his 
prolllise to be determined by the kings, Rupert, Ladis- 
laus, and Sigismund, ,yould not ha'
e sa,-ed hilTI froln 
captiyity
 had he not privately lnade his e
cape on 
board a galley, ,vhich had been sent to hilll by Ladis- 
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laus. Accolnpanied by a slllall and iInpoverished 
retinue, he ""-ithdrew to Gaeta. 
Le,vis of Anjou, \vhom the Pisan synod had ackno\v- 
ledged as king of Naples, and whom Alexander had 
named as Gonfalonire of the Roman Church, took from 
Ladislaus the city of Rome, and part of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state. But Alexander, who might have now placed 
his see at Rome, and by this means have exalted his 
authority, ,vent, in obedience to the \vill of Cossa, to 
Bologna, ,vhere this cardinal ruled at his pleasure, and 
died there on the 3d May 1410. The subsequent con- 
clave ,vas \vholly under the despotic influence of Cossa, 
,,
ho ,vas in Bologna at the head of an armed force. 
An ambassador froln Lewis of Anjou urgently required 
the cardinals to elect the legate; and thus it came to 
pass, that a man \vho ,vas skilled only in the arts of 
\yar and of a conscienceless policy, - a man, whose 
character ,vas famed for avarice, cruelty, intemperance, 
and violence, so that be was after,vards accused of 
having poisoned his predecessor,-"
as elected supreme 
pontiff, and \yas ackno\vledged as such by the majority 
of the Christian nations. Of all the consequences of 
the un blessed council of Pisa, this was the most fatal. 
,1\_ natiye of Naples, Cossa had risen to ecclesiastical 
honours by the favour of Boniface IX. He was created 
cardinal in 1402, and by his haughty opposition had 

reatly barassed the pontiffs Innocent and Gregory. 
He no,v took the name of John XXIII. He excom- 
rnunicated his t\yO rivals, but suspended the censures 
,vhich had been pronounced against their adherents, at 
Pisa. Fron1 Bologna, at the persuasion of Lewis of 
Anjou, he ,vent to Rome, in January 141 ), to carryon 
\vith greater energy the \yar against the protector of 
Gregory, Ladislaus king of Naples, against whom he 
soon after proclairned a crusade. At Rome, he created 
thirteen new cardinals, amOll
st ,,,horn ,,'ere several 
distinguished men, such as Peter D'Ailly, bishop of 
Cambray, Ægidius Deschamps, bishop of Coutance, 
"Til1iam Fil1astre, dean of Rheims, and Francis Zaba- 
rella, the learned bishop of Florence. 
Cossa and Ladislaus, who were like to each other in 
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their reckless adoption of means for the attainment of 
their o\vn self-interested ends, soon came to an under- 
standing \vith each other. Cossa granted to Ladislaus 
the kingdom of Naples, in 14 12, arid empowered him 
to seize the island of Sicily, \vhich was then possessed 
by the king of Aragon: he at the same time assisted 
him \vith a large sum of money. In return for these 
favours, Ladislaus abandoned Gregory, who now took 
refuge at Rimini, under the protection of the ever 
friendly house of Malatesta. COEsa held at Rome a 
council for the reformation of the Chureh, which ""as 
numerously attended, but which was wholly 'enefficient 
for its intended purpose. He ""as compelled soon after 
to abandon Rome to the faithless Ladislaus, who had 
again taken arms; and ,,, hilst the king of Naples, 
amidst a,,-ful cruelties and shameful profanations, seized 
upon the city and the Ecclesiastical States, the fugitive 
John fled, in his distress, to Sigismund of Hungary, 
\vho had lately been elected king of the Romans. A 
short time before his arrival in Italy, Sigismund had 
signified to the pope, by his ambassadors, that the no- 
mination of the time, when the ne\v synod for the 
extinction of the schism and for the reformation of the 
Church should be held, ,vas to him a subject of much 
thought. John, \vhose only hope \yas in the protection 
and assistance of Sigismund, gave to the legates \yhom 
he sent to him, unlimited powers to treat ,vith the 
king. The legates accepted the imperial city of Con- 
stance, \yhich ,vas proposed by Sigismund; and it ,vas 
in vain that John, in the conferences which he held 
,,-ith the kilJg at Piacenza and Lodi, to,yards the end 
of the year 14 13, endeavoured to persuade hin1 to nanle, 
instead of this Gern1an city, a place in LOTnbardy, 
"There he ,vould be more powerful. On the 30th Oc- 
tober, Sigismund invited to Constance all Christendom, 
and in particular Gregory and De Luna, promising safe 
conducts to all. John ,vas obliged to i
sue, on the 7th 
Decen1ber, the bu1l8 by \vhich he decreed the opening 
of the council on the 1st November 1414. 
What a\\"aited hin1 at COllðtance, John could eaðily 
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foretell, from tbe declaration made by the ambassadors 
of Sigismulld to Charles, king of France, that the synod 
should decide \vho of the three competitors should be 
considered the rightful pope. The university of Paris, 
which ,vas guided by the po\verful influence of Ð'Ailly 
and Gerson, had COlne to the decision that tbe schism 
could be entirely extirpated only by the sirnultaneous 
resignation or deposition of the three rivals. In a lle\V 
\york "On the 
Iethod of uniting and refornling the 
Church," Ger
on asserted that even a pope, ,,-hose 
right \vas not contested, D1ight be òeposed for the :sake 
of the union of Church, or on account of evil con duet, and 
that this could \yithout doubt be done, ,yhell three 
popes contended for the pontificate: that such a pope 
could not preside in a council, or perform any act in 
the government of tbe Church. He had before said, 
that the new council should be rnore perfect and 1110re 
holy than that of Pisa, \yhich had followed the first 
impulses of an unripe zeal: he had given a severe and 
biting account of John XXIII, of his bulls, of his court 
and of his cardinals. * 
Freed, by the sudden death of Ladislaus, from the 
immediate danger \\.hich had made him docile to the 
demands of Sigismund, John endeavoured to avoid the 
more' remote danger which threatened him at Con- 
stance, by pretending that his presence ,vas necessary 
at R01l1e: but the earnest representations of the cardi- 
nals obliged hin1 to adhere to his prolllise. He, ho,v- 
eyer, required from Sigismund and from the nlagistracy 
of Constance, a pledge of full liberty and personal se- 
curity. At Trent, \\Thilst on his journey to Constance, 
he endeayoured to create for himself a support, in the 
person of Frederic, the po,verful duke of Austria, \\T ho 
,,,,as at this time at enmity \vith Sigislllund; he nalned 
Frederic chief captain, or gonfaloniere of the apostolic 


· This work is expressed in a tone of such passion, and so replete 
with historical crrors and false principles on the nature and constitution 
of the Church, that it would appear to have been the production of a 
1\r ycklifite rather than of Gerson. 1tlany circumstances concur to per- 
suade that it never was written by Gerson. 
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see, his counsellor and confidant. On the t,venty- 
eighth of October, attended by a numerous retinue, he 
made his public entrance into Constance, and on the 
fifth of November opened the synod, which he advisedly 
designated as only a continuation of the council of Pis a, 
that his t\yO rivals, \vho had been condemned and de- 
posed at Pisa, might not no"", be opposed to him. 


SECTION III. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE.* 


DURING the ,veeks ,:vhich closed the year 1414, and 
those ,yhich opened the follo,ying year, there assembled 
at Constance the most nUInerous and the most brilliant 
council that Christendom had ever yet beheld. Eighteen 
thousand ecclesiastics "rere here met together. Amongst 
these there ,vere t"renty archbishops, ninety-t\vO bishops, 
and one hundred and twenty-four abbots. Of the 
prelates, the Italians and Gerrrians exceeded in number 
those of other nations: the former accompanied the 
pope, the latter \vere dra,vn by the proximity of the 
city. Among the temporal nobles, the most conspi- 
cuous ,vere the king Sigismund, the dukes of Austria, 
Saxony, l\lecklenburg, Pomerania, and Lorraine; four 
dukes from Bavaria, and Lc,vis, the count palatine of 
the Rhine. l\fore than thirty thousand horses and one 


* IIerman. v. d. I-Iardt., l\Iagnun1 OecumeniCUlll Conciliunl, Con- 
stantiense, Frankf. et Lips. 1697 -1700, 6 vols. fo1.; Theodorici V rie 
(an Augustinian of Osnabnrg, who was present at the council), IIisto- 
ria Concilii Const. apud IIardt. torn. i. p. i.; Dbr. v. Reichenthal, 
Conciliunl, so zu Constanz gehalten ist worden. (The council that was 
held at Constance) Angst. 1536; Bourgeois Duchastenet, Nouyelle 
IIistoire du Concile de Constance, Paris, 1718, 4to. (consisting ahnost 
entirely of documents); Theod. a Niem, lnvectiva in Johannem 
XXIII, apud. IIardt. tom. ii. p. xiv. and xv. 
J. Lenfant, Histoire du Concile de Constance, ed. ii. Amsterd. 
1727, 2vols. 4to.; Elllman. Schelstrate, Conlpendium Chronol. Uerunl 
ad Decreta Const. spenctantinm, before his Tractatus de sensu ct auc- 
toritatc Const. Concilii. Uoma, 1686, 4to. 
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hundred and fifty thousand strangers could have been 
counted in the city. John hoped to find a po,verful 
support in the French clergy, and he therefore ad- 
dressed to them briefs to accelerate their arrival. The 
French Church sent from each province, bishops, abbots 
and doctors, as their delegates to the synod. From the 
uni \'crsity of Paris alone, \vhere each nation and each 
faculty elected its delegates, there \vere present t\yO 
hundred doctors. Even the cardinal of Ragusa, ,vho 
came as the nuncio of pope Gregory, having obtained 
letters of safe conduct, sat in the council in his cardi- 
nalitian robes, accompanied by the elector of the pali- 
tinate, and by other nobles, \"ho \vere in the obedience 
of Gregory. 
So long as Sigismund \yas absent, no open or system- 
atic attack ,vas Inade against John: it ,vas, ho\vever, 
intimated by the cardinal D'Ailly, that the abdication of 
the three popes ,vas the surest means to,,-ards the paci- 
fication of the entire Church. IJut after the arrival of 
Sigismund at Christmas, the prospects of John became 
every day more gloomy. The delegates of Gregory 
declared in a public audience that he Wh01l1 they repre- 
sented, \vas prepared to resign provided that his t\VO 
rivals ,yould take the same step, and that Cossa should 
not preside over the synod or insist upon his abdication 
as pope. De Luna, according to a plan suggested by 
Sigismund himself, proposed an illtervie\y between that 
monarch and the king of Aragon, at Nice. In the 
meeting of the cardinals and bishops, \vhich the Ger- 
man king held in his residence, and to ,vhich John ,vas 
not called, the cession of the three pontiffs \yas men- 
tioned n10re definitively, propo
als \vere made, and the 
cardinal Fillastre declared that John \yould acquire glory 
by a voluntary resignation, but that to resign '''as a duty. 
John, ho".ever, had his adherents and supporters, \vho 
placed their cause on the authority of the cuuncil of 
Pisa, and asserted that by the proposal that John should 
resign a reproach ,vas cast upon that council, as if it had 
been irregular, of no utility to the Church, and had not 
acted \yith prudence in the election of a pope. The 
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cardinal D' Ailly replied in a memorial, \vritten in an- 
s\ver to this objection,-that now tbe circumstances of 
the Church \yere the same as before the council of Pisa, 
and the confusion greater; that if then the resignation 
of the rival pontiffs ,,-ere preferred to all other measures, 
the same must no\V appear even more necessary: that 
in so confused a state of things, the Church, or the coun- 
cil, \\' hich represented the Church, could, for the sake of 
peace, compel the pope to resign, or could depose him 
\"ho should refuse, as a schismatic, and one suspected 
of heresy. 
All the plans and calculations of Cossa \vere frus- 
trated by the order in \"hich the deliberations of the 
synod ,vere conducted. In the peculiar composition of 
the assembly, in which the bishops formed only a small 
nUlnber in comparison \vith the great mass of the other 
clergy, and, as among the doctors and deputies of the 
universities, and those ,,,ho ,vere connected \vith the 
ecclesiastical state, there \vere many laymen,. it ap- 
peared doubtful ,,,ho should take part in the suffrages, 
and in ,vhat manner they should be conducted. Cossa 
and his adherents required that only the bishops, 
amongst \VhOlll ,vere many of his creatures, should give 
a decisive voice. But the cardinal D' Ailly, ,,,ith ,vhom 
was Fillastre, maintained on the contrary, tbat an, even 
the ambassadors of princes, the doctors, the procura- 
tors of prelates and of chapters, should give their votes 
on the subject of ecclesiastical union. .c\ distinction, he 
said, must be made between affairs purely spiritual and 
the present subject of the schism: in this all who had 
been invited to the council could give their judgment. 
The ,vhole assembly ,vas then divided into four nations, 
the Italian, French, German, and English; after the 
deposition of De Luna, a fifth, the Spanish, ,vas added. 
Each nation had its o\vn president, ,y ho \vas changed 
every Inonth, and formed a distinct court, before \vhich 
the subjects of deliberation \vere, in the first instance, 
discussed, and in ,,-hich everv melnber, \vithout distinc- 
tion, voted. The nations låid before the general con- 
ference the result of their counsels, and the result, '\" hich 
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,vas decided by a majority of nations, \vas brought 
before the next session of the council. Consequently, 
nothing new ,vas determined in the sessions: that 
which had been before resol\Ted by the majority was 
confirmed and proclaimed. In this manner the prepon- 
derance of the Italians, \vho had the greater number of 
bishops, and "rho generally favoured Cossa, was de- 
stroyed. 
Cossa, who \vas informed by his spies of all that 
had passed in the congregations, ,vas busily engaged, 
intent upon impeding, by means of artifice and corrup- 
tion, the progress of the council, ,vhen an unknown 
hand pre::5ented a memorial which laid to his charge a 
series of shalneful crimes, and the king and the nations 
""ere called upon to institute a strict judicial inquiry. 
John trembled. In the anguish of his mind, he offered 
to confess publicly before the synod those points of the 
accusation \vhich nlight be supported: for, he asserted, 
a pope could be deposed only on account of heresy, and 
of this he kne\v himself to be innocent: after this, the 
council \\Tould suffer the other accusations to fall. His 
friends ,yarned him not to act with precipitation; but 
the nations, in an assembly which ,vas held the 15th of 
February, resolved to propose his abdication. The 
Germans, French, and English ,vere unanimous: the 
Italians for a time resisted. Cossa
 to \vhom this de- 
mand appeared a less evil, ,,,hen compared to a crimi- 
nal process, presented a formula of abdication, which 
,vas accompanied, however, ,vith clauses, that ,vould in 
reality defer his resignation according to his o,vn plea- 
sure. Sigismund and the nations presented a more defini- 
tiveformula, wbichrequired that the pope should promise 
and swear that he \vas\villing to give peace to the Church 
by his abdication, so soon as Corrara and De Luna should 
resign. They asserted that the extinction of the schisnl 
depended upon his act of abdication. After a long op- 
position, Cossa, induced at length by fear or by policy, 
received this formula, and read it before the council at 
its second session, on the 2nd of l\Iarch. Finally, 
yielding to the compulsion of the king, he announced 
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his intention in a bull. Sigismund ,vas no\v about to 
proceed, accompanied by several cardinals, and by de- 
legates from the nations, to Nice, to negotiate ,vith De 
Luna, and it was hoped that the haughty Spaniard 
,voldd be found \\Tilling to resign his pretensions, if J Ohll 
\vould nominate the king, and the prelates who ,vere to 
be of his company, the procurators of his abdication. 
But John and the Italians rejected the proposal, and a 
suspicion \vas now a\vakened that they meditated a flight 
frolll the synod. RigisIDund, therefore, placed guards at 
the gates of the city. In Constance there arose confu- 
sion: in the congregations the election of a ne\v pontiff 
was spoken of, and \\Thilst every attempt \yas made to 
induce John to take a part in the procuration, he com- 
plained that violence was offered to him, and made the 
proposal, through the design of \vhich it was easy to 
penetrate, that the synod should be transferred to the 
vicinity of Nice, that he might, as he said, confer per- 
sonally ,,'ith De Luna. An attempt of the Italians to 
\vin over the vacillating French, \vho hoped to see the 
English and Gerrnans abandoned in their design of 
effecting the abdication by procuration, was happily 
frustrated. 
The only alternative which no\y remained to Cossa, 
,vas bet\veen surrender and flight. He chose the latter. 
In the guise of a courier, and ,,,ith the assistance of the 
duke of Austria, ,vho soon follo\ved him, he departed 
from Constance. From Schaffhausen, he issued a mau- 
date to the prelates of the ROlnan court, to his officers 
and servants, ,vho were at the council, obliging them, 
under pain of e
conlinunication, to present themselves 
before hilll \vithin six days. To Sigismund and the car- 
dinals he ,vrote, that at Schaffhausen, a place more 
favourable to his health, and \vhere he ,vas free from 
all constraint, he ,vould consider on his promised abdi- 
cation, ,vhilst in his letters to the princes and uniyersi- 
ties of France, he expressed himself in bitter complaints 
against the proceedings of Sigismund, against the divi- 
sion of the council into four nations, and other subjects. 
The synod, of \v hich Cossa had, by his flight, hoped to 
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effect the dissolution, ,vas held together by the firm yet 
discreet conduct of the king. Gerson, in an oration, 
to ,vhich the cardinals would not listen, asserted that 
it ,vas the duty of the pontiff to yield obedience to a 
general council; the other theologians of the university 
of Paris then dre"v up a memorial, the substance of 
,vhich was, that the Church, la\vfully assembled, could 
in many cases judge the pope, who receivèd his au- 
thority from the Church; that it could correct hin1, 
and even depose him; and that the authority of such 
an assembly ,vas superior to that of the pope, as it 
could forin decrees against ,vhich he dared not to act. 
This document, in ,vhich a confusion of ideas, arising 
from the unnatural separation of the Church from its 
head, the pope, and frolH the opposition of the one to 
the other, ,vas unavoidable, was not approved by the 
council. The patriarch of Antioch, in a melTIorial, 
opposed to the former, defended the authority of the 
pope, and proved that the supremacy did not flow from 
the Church, but was conferred by Christ; and that the 
synod, as long as it ,vas separated from the pope, ,vas a 
po,verless body without a head. These, and other 
sin1ilar reasonings, ,vould have made a deeper impres- 
sion upon the synod, had they been urged free froin 
degrading personalities. Hence the reply of the cardi- 
nal D'Ailly DIet \vith greater support,-that the pope 
,vas not head qf the synod, but the head ill the synod, 
as he ,vas superior to any of its n1embers; but as the 
,vhole is greater than any of its parts, and as the pope 
,vas only a part of the synod, the synod must be greater 
than the pope, and its authority consequently greater 
than his. But in this it ,vas not considered, that ex- 
cept in an extraordinary case, such as ,vas the then 
existing schisnl, a synod ,yithout the pope \yould be no 
more than a fragment, not an entire "Thole. To ensure 
a justification of their future proceedings against Cossa, 
they n1ight have questioned the validity of his clainl to 
the papal dignity; but this ,,
ould have been, on the 
one hand, to question also the authority of the present 
council, ,vhich had been convened by him; ,vhilst, on 
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the other, Gerson, and those \vho thought \vith hiIll, 
made every effort to obtain the formal introduction of a 
principle, \vhich, according to them, could be main- 
tained in the Church, no less than in the 
tate. In 
civil society,-this \vas the assertion of Gerson,-the 
sovereign "vas subject to the different states, and lnight 
be dpposed by them. 
Three cardinals and the archbishop of Rheims fol- 
lo\ved Cossa to Schaffhausen, for the purpose of iu- 
ducing hin1 to nominate the procurators, \vho should, 
in his name, conduct the act of abdication. The arch- 
bishop returned, the bearer of t\VO declarations froIn 
Cossa. The first "yas only verbal,-that it ,vas not 
through fear or dissatisfaction, but only for the benefit 
of his health, that he had left Constance: the second 
,vas a brief to the cardinals, empo\vering them, and 
four procurators, to be selected from the four nations, 
to effect the abdication in his name, as soon as De Luna 
and Corraro should resign or die. But Cossa no\y 
possessed no confidence at Constance. I-lis declara- 
tions against the council \vere ,veIl kno\vn; and it ,'as 
thought that he endeavoured to dismember it, by at- 
tempting to allure away the cardinals. Of the sixteen 
,vho \vere attached to him, ten \vere already at Schaff- 
hausen; of the others, only D' ..:\.illy and Zabarella took 
part in the third session, 'v hich ,vas held on the 
6th of 
l\Iarch: of the other prelates, there \yere present only 
seventy bishops and abbots. It ,vas herein declared, 
that the present council, ,vhich had been la,yfully con- 
vened and commenced, "yas not dissolved by the de- 
parture of the pope, or of any number of the prelates; 
and that it could not be dissohred until the schisrn bad 
been entirely retnoved, and the Church refornled in its 
head and n1en1bers. The synod could not therefore 
cease to exist, save by a decree emanating fronl itself; 
and no one could for the future absent hilnself \"ithout 
a reason to be appro,yed by the council. 
In the intprval bet\Veell the third and fourth sessions 
there reigned amongst the n1enlbers of the synod great 
excitement and division. The cardinals returned to 
VOL. I V . 1\1 
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Constance, but the ne\y proposals of Cossa \vere received 
,vith great displeasure: his proceedings, of ,yhich art 
and duplicity ,vere the accompanin1ents, threw a doubt 
upon the intentions and vie\ys of the cardinals, and the 
theologians of the principal schools, ,vho exercised an 
unbounded influence over the three nations, \vished to 
seize the favourable moment to confirm, by a solemn 
decree, their system of the superiority of councils over 
the ROlllan pontiff. Gerson, ,vho ,vas the soul of this 
mO\Tement, had before asserted, * that it \vas only by 
the miseries and confusion of the schism, that the synod 
had been taught to reject the hitherto prevailing doc- 
trine of the superiority of the papal authority; and 
that he ,yho should assert the contrary, ,vould bring 
upon himself the suspicion of heresy. 
In the congregation of the 29th of l\larch, from which 
the Italian nation and the cardinals absented themselves, 
the follo\ving four articles \vere unanimouslyadopted.- 
I. The synod derives its authority immediately from 
God, and everyone, of \vhatever state he may be, even 
of papal, is bound to obey it in all things regarding 
faith, the destruction of the schism, and the reformation 
of the Church, in its head and members. 2. '.Vhoever 
should obstinately oppose the decrees of this, or of any 
other æcumenical council, ".as to be punished accord- 
ing to the la\v. 3. The flight of the pope, by ,vhich he 
had in yie,v to dissolve the council, subjected hiln, 
unless he should justify himself, or give satisfaction, to 
the greatest suspicion of schism and heresy. 4. Pope 
John and all the members of the council had always 
enjoyed full liberty at Constance. 
Against these articles the cardinals and the Italians 
entered their protest. They required that, in the first, 
the ,vords, " the reformation of the Church in its head 
and members," should be omitted, and that the three 
others, as being contrary to the honour and dignity 
of the pope, should be wholly suppressed. During 


· Gerson, Tract. de Potestate Eccles. consid. x. et xii. 
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I 
these transactions, arrived the intelligence, that Cossa 
had removed to the more distant to,vn of Laufellburg, 
and that he had, in violation of his promise and oath, 
,,,hich he had n1ade in the second session of the coun- 
cil, protested against its acts. This announcement 
augmented, of course, the 
piritof dissension, and the hos- 
tile feeling against Cossa. The contention regarding the 
articles continued until the commenceInent of the fourth 
session, ,vhen Sigismund proposed a measure, in conse- 
quence of \v hich, the cardinals and the delegates of the 
French court, 'v ho had no\v united \vith the cardinals, 
consented to attend the session. The nature of the 
measure is not recorded; but \ve may learn from the 
decrees, as they were formed in the session, that in it 
the clause regarding refornlation, in the first article, 
,vas omitted, and the second and third articles entirely 
suppressed. The cardinal Zabarella read the articles, 
,vith this introduction,-that the sacred synod, ,vhich 
formed a la\yful æcun1enical council for the removal of 
the schism, for the reunion, and improvement of the 
Church in its head and Inembers, commanded, decreed, 
and declared, for the more easy, more certain, n10re free, 
and more effectual accomplishment of this reunion and 
improvement, as follo".s. Then follo,ved the first article, 
but ,vithout the clausula on reformation. The second 
article declared, that ,vithout the consent of the council, 
pope John could not ,,-ithdra,v from Constance the 
papal court, the officers and other persons, ,yhose ab- 
sence might cause the dismemberment of the synod. 
The third declared as null all proceedings of the pope 
to the prejudice of any members of the council. The 
fourth decreed the formation of a con1mittee, to deter- 
mine the ulotÎyeS of those ,vho Inight ,,-ish to leave the 
council; and, in the fifth, the pope \vas required to 
create no ne\v cardinals during his absence from the 
council. 
The theologians of the three nations, ,vho \vere 
a,vare that the omission of the clause, in the first 
article, had been conceded to the cardinals and their 
)1 2 
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friends
 in1agining that Zabarella had himself sup- 
pressed it, couldllot restrain their indignation against 
hilll, and resolved to replace it in the foll()\ving congre- 
gation. _\ bull, no,v published by Cossa, in "vhich he 
ascribed his flight to fear, and to the violence that had 
heen done to him, increased the bitterness of his adver- 
saries. Before the fifth session, \vhich "ras held on the 
6th of April, the seven cardinals, ,vho intended to be 
present, protested, together ,,'ith the French delegates
 
that they would indeed attend, to avoid suspicion, but 
that they ,yould not give their sanction to the decrees 
that Inight be forIned. The bishop of Posen read the 
articles, of ,,'hich the first ascribed to the synod 
suprelne po\Yers, even for the reforlnation of the head 
and men1bers of the Church. Thus the second article 
of the congregation of the 29th of )Iarch, \vhich had 
been after,vards suppressed, ,yas restored. The third 
and fourth corresponded ,vith the second and third of 
the fourth session, and the fifth \vith the fourth of that 
eongregation. Thus, in consequence of the ne\y regu- 
lation, by ,yhich the voices of the consulting theologians 
and canollists ,yere n1ade all- po\yerful, and by ,vhich 
the twenty voices of the English nation counterbalanced 
the t\yO hunòred of the French or Italians, did Gerson 
and his party triumph, and the doctrine that the pope 
\vas subject to the council ,vas solelnnly declared. But 
much ,vas \yanting, that ,yas necessary firn1ly to establish 
this principle. 'fhe assembly itself, ,,,hich proclaimed 
it, assulned indeed the authority of an æcumenical 
council, representing the uuiyersal Church; but it, ill 
truth, consisted of only those "\vho \yere in obedience to 
the Pisan pope, whilst those in obedience to the others 
had neither been formally called, nor were they repre- 
sented. Even the Roman Church was not represented, 
for there "vas no pope present, and the cardinals did 
110t give their suffrages as a college, but divided into 
different nations. In Constance, too, the contrary 
doctrine of the superiority of the pope ,,-as maintained 
at a later period by luany. Ð' .L\. ill Y , indeed, after\\Tards, 
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ill his \yritings, defended the superiority of the council, 
but ,,-ithout considering the questions as defilliti\'ely 
decided, and ,vithout appealing' to the authority of thi
 
decree of the fifth session. }1"'inally, sueceeding la\vful 
pontiffs never gave their sanction to this decree. 


SECTION IV. 


CO
TINUATION.-ELECTION OF :\'IARTIN V.-TER
II- 
NATION OF THE COU
CIL. 
BALTASSAR COSSA had, by this time, fled to Freyburg 
in Bresgau, "Thence he marle an offer, accolnpanied by 
extravagant conditions, of his abdication. The synod 
in return sent to him t\VO cardinals and four other 
delegate::;, \yho presented to hiln a forln of abdication 
\yhich had been approved in the sixth session, and re- 
quired hil'll to return to Constance or to son1e place in 
its yicinity. .L\s he rf'jected e\Tery proposal, the process 
against him ,yas c0111n1enced and concluded by his 
deposition. After frequent and fruitless citatiolls, and 
after the evidence against hiln had been heard, he \Y3S 
pronounced guilty of the most disgraceful crin1es,-of 
itnmorality, simony, and iufidelity: of seventy points 
of accusation, fifty-four ""ere read, ,,'hell the heavy 
guilt and the utter worthlessness of the n1an \yere made 
so evident, that no one dared again to raise a voice in 
his favour. The cardinals by "'horn he had been 
electéd \yere covered ,,'ith shame by these disclosures. 
At the de
ire of the council, the margrave, Frederic of 
Brandenburg, seized his person and conducted hinl 
from Freyburg to Ratolfszell, near Constance, ,,-here 
he \vas guarded as a prisoner. He no\y declared that 
he subjected hin1self unconditionally to the council: he 
ilnplored the iutercession of Sigislnulld, and rpquested 
only that his honour and his person lnight be spared. 
In the twelfth session, 011 the t\\enty-ninth of 
[ay, h(' 
\\ as declared depospd, as a notorious SiU1011i:st, "ho, by 
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his incorrigible ,vickedness, had scandalized all Chris- 
tendom, which ,vas now freed from the oath of fidelity 
,vhich it had s\vorn to him. It ,vas, at the same time, 
decreed that he should be retained as a prisoner, so 
long as the council might deem such a precaution expe- 
dient for the ,vel fare of the Church. Cossa subn1itted 
,vithout opposition. He \vas confined, first in the castle 
of Gottleben, ,vhence he ,vas removed to Heidelberg, 
and finally to 
lannheim. In 1419, he purchased his 
freedom, and \vas named by l\Iartin V, at ,vhose feet he 
cast himself in supplication, cardinal bishop of Frascati. 
He died soon aft.er at Florence. 
And 110\V the aged Gregory XII redeemed his long- 
plighted ,yord. Charles l\Ialatesta of Rimini appeared 
as his plenipotentiary at Constance, and declared to the 
king that he had been sent to him, not to the council, 
which Gregory did not recognise. In the fourteenth 
session, over ,yhich Sigismund at first presided,-as 
Grep;ory refused to abdicate under the presidency of a 
cardinal of another obedience,-a bull from Gregory 
,vas read, by which he first convoked the council, that 
he might afterwards acknowledge its authority. The 
cardinals of the t\VO obediences ,vere declared united: 
the censures which had been pronounced on either 
side ,yere removed, and the cardinals, ,vho had been 
created by Gregory, \vere received into the college. 
l\Ialatesta, \vhen the cardinal of Viviers had resumed 
the presidency, then read the act of resignation. Gre- 
gory confirmed all that had been done, and, in a letter 
,vritten some time later to the synod, he styled himself 
the cardinal bishop Angelus. He died in October 1417. 
It no,v remained to induce the aged De Luna to proffer 
his resignation. To effect this, Sigisn1und proposed 
to proceed \vith fonrteen delegates from the council, to 
hold at Nice the previously arranged interview. After 
repeated subterfuges of De Luna, the meeting was 
effected at Perpignan, ,vhere De Luna made such extra- 
vagant demands, that the king and the prelates retired 
to N arbollue, and \vere on the point of breaking off the 
negotiations. The Spaniards then d
clared to De Luna 
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that they ,,"ould \yithdra,y from his obedience, unless he 
,,"ould imlllediately resign. A t Narbonne a treaty" as 
formed hy the kings of Spain and the Counts of Foix 
and r\rmagnac on the one side, and Sigismund and the 
delegates on the other, ,,'hich laid the foundation of the 
general reunion of the Church. The king of Aragon 
first renounced his obedience to his pontiff, and the 
fan1ed and universally venerated St. Vincent Ferrer, 
(,yho had long been an adherent of De Luna, but ,vho, 
having discovered that he had been deceived by the 
ambitious old man, had declared him a perjurer), made 
this resolve of the king kno\vn to the public, in January 
1416. The countship of Foix, the kingdoms of Navarre, 
Scotland, and Castile, joined themselves in succession 
,yith the council, so that finally, the entire Christenùom 
of the ,vest (,vith the exception of the countship of 
Arrnagnac), \vas united at the synod. In the mean tilne, 
the process against De Luna had commenceù. To t\yO 
Benedictines who had been sent to him, he declared 
that the council was an assembly of schismatics and of 
men ,yho had been excolnmunicated; that the entire 
Church ,vas at Peniscola, * as formerly the entire human 
race '.vas \vith Noah in tbe ark. In the thirty-seventh 
session, on the t,venty-sixth of July, he was, therefore, 
deposed as a perjurer, schismatic, and heretic, \vbo had 
done as much as in him lay to falsify the article of the 
creed on the Catholicity of the Church. 
Thus had the council accomplished its first, its most 
important object: there no"\v ren1ained, as the principal 
subjects of its consideration, the election of a ne,v pon- 
tiff, and the correction of ecclesiastical abuses. For 
the execution of the latter, a nun1ber of con1mÍssioners 
,vas appointed, the same \vho had been nan1ed exan1in- 
ators in matters of faith. Circumstantial men1orials, 
\vhich detailed the condition and \vants of the Church, 
\vere submitted to them, and not a n10nth passed in 
,yhich conferences on the prevailing corruptions ,vere 
not held. In these conferences severe thing-s ,ypr e 
* 
\ small tortitied town in the ca::;tern coast uf 
pain, into which 
Dc Luna had retired. 
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said \vhich affected SOllle of the nlembers of the coun- 
cil. All ,,-ere agreed that simony, the purchase and 
sale of benefices, a plurality of benefices in one person, 
the non-residence of prelates, a prodigality in the grant 
of dispensations, ignorance, immorality, and a worldly 
spirit, "
ere evils which prevailed amongst ecclesiastics. 
The bishops, it "Tas said, ,,,"ere given to gambling: they 
squandered the revenue of their churches in maintain- 
ing buffoons, horses, and hounds: they oppressed their 
vassals; they ordained lTIOre than a requisite number of 
clerics; they were al\vays prepared to institute pro- 
cesses on the most trifling causes; they sought, from 
motives of avarice and ambition, to pass froll1 one 
Church to another; they passed their time at the 
courts of princes, and engaged in ,yorldly occupations. 
Priests possessed many benefices: in the administration 
of the sacraments, they ,vere influenced by a spirit of 
sordid lucre; they engaged thell1selves in COilllnerce 
and ill other pursuits ull\yorthy of their state; they pub- 
licly d\velt in the same habitations ,vith feluales; they 
\yere addicted to gambling and to the chase, ,vere liti- 
gious and usurious. The court of Rome, ,vhich required 
a searching reform, must be compelled to lighten the 
burdens ,vhich it placed upon other churches, particu- 
larly its frequent den1ands for money; to din1inish its 
frequent excommunications and the too great nU111ber 
of la\vs and exemptions, ,,-hich were destructive of 
episcopal authority. The more zealous and prudent 
of those present, men such as the cardinal Ð'Ailly and 
Gerson, proposed the frequent calling of synods, and a 
careful selection of candidates for holy orders, as the 
chief hopes for better times. 
And now, whilst every member of the synod spoke 
of this reform, and whilst all ackno\vledged its neces- 
sity, there arose a controversy on the question, \vhether 
they should directly comrnence \vith it, or ,yhether they 
should previously procepd to the election of a ne\v 
pontiff. Sigismund, and \vith hinI, the German and 
English nations, proposed the formPf: the cardinals, 
and \vith theln, the l
rench, Spanit-;h, and Italian 
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nations, insisted on the election of a pontiff, as the 
reunion of the Church ,vas the chief object of the 
synod, and could not be accomplished as long as the 
Church ,vas ,,,ithout a head. D' A illy , Gerson, and 
others of the same disposition, expressed their con- 
viction that the Church \yould not be reformed in its 
head and members by the promulgation of a series of 
decrees, to which, those whom they lnight effect, ,,"ould 
offer opposition, under the specious pretext that they 
had been formed by a council over which no head had 
presided. The French had already complained, that 
Sigismund had endeavoured to intrude his influence 
upon the council, and to straiten the freedom of 
deliberation. The king, therefore, ordered that public 
prayers should be offered to invoke the Divine assist- 
ance, for those who should have to elect the new 
pontiff, and appointed the town-hall of Constance 
for the meeting of the conclave. As he, in this manner 
appeared to ackno,vledge the necessity of an election, the 
united nations, who \yere no\v strengthened by the acces- 
sion of the English, adhered more firmly to their vÎe\ys. 
They represented that another schism ,vould be the 
necessary consequence, should the council separate be- 
fore an election, that the fathers ,,"ere no\y \yeary of 
their long abode at Constance, and that many churches, 
\yhich "vere threatened ,,'ith ,var, or already desolated 
by it, earnestly called for the return of their pastors. 
1'he Germans, on the other side, affirn1ed that the most 
effectual preventative against future schism \vas a reform 
of the Roman court. For the last century and a half, 
they said, the popes had departed from the paths of 
their predecessors, ,,"ho had governed the Church \vith 
prudence, ,yith \visdom, and \",ith a respect for the rights 
of others: the members of their courts sought only 
,vealth, and for this purpose usurped the rights of other 
Churches. This ,,,as proved by the number of their re- 
servations, of their grants of benefices and commeu- 
daln
, by their annates and spoils, by their reservation 
of so n1any caUSes of civil and ecclpsiasticaljurisdiction, 
by the ahsolution frolll cellsure
 and indulgences, \vhich 
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,vere granted for money. From these sources, and from 
the discontinuance of synods, sprung the degeneracy 
and corruption of the clergy, simony, and the fall of so 
rnany churches and monasteries. The example of the 
Pisan synod, in ,,-hich a reforn1 was promised on oath, 
and had not been effected, should act as a warning, and 
proved the necessity of preparing, by a ,vholesome 
correction of the courts, the ,yay for the zeal of a just 
and virtuous pope, "\vho \vould then reform the other 
clergy. It ,yas ,yonderful indeed to behold the reforln- 
ing ardour of the Germans, directing itself principally 
against benefices and the abuses ,vhich accon1panied the 
adn1illistration of them. Sigismund and the German 
prelates required that the grant of benefices should be 
conceded to the bishops: a Gernlan university, the uni- 
versity of Cologne, instructed its deputies to plead, on 
the contrary, that this should be reserved to the pope, 
as the bishops '\vere too dependent on the recommenda- 
tions of the po\verful, and too often placed benefices in 
the hands of those ,,,ho ,vere ul1\vorthy of them. 
During the months of July and August, 14] 7, the ex- 
citement caused by this question of priority arose to 
such a height, that each party cast upon the other the 
bitterest objections, in ,,-hich abuse and outrage some- 
tin1es formed too great a share, and Sigislllund once "vent 
so far in his intentions, as to design to seize and guard 
the cardinals, to prevent thelll from proceeding to an 
election. In the thirty - nin th session, on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, several decrees of reforn1 \vere passed. The first 
regarded the convening of general councils: the first 
of these councils "vas to meet five years after the close 
of the synod of Constance; the second, seven years 
later; after ,vhich a similar council should meet every 
ten years. The second decree provided measures for 
the prevention of schisms; the third obliged the popes 
to make a profession of faith after their election-a 
practice ,vhich had been interrupted since the time of 
Clement V. The translations of bishops from one church 
to another ,vere restricted: two reservations ,vere re- 
lnoved- the oue of the spoils of deceased prelates and of 
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other ecclesiastics, and the other of procurations, 'v hich 
,vere paid to bishops at the time of their visitations. 
At length the respected bishop of 'Vinchester, the 
uncle of the king of England (Henry V), who had 
then arrived on a pilgrimage at Constance, effected a 
peace. In the fortieth session it "vas resolved that the 
future pope, in conjunction ,vith the council, or ,,'ith a 
number of deputies, \"ho should be chosen from the 
nations, should reform the Church in its head and mem- 
bers, according to equity and good government; and 
that after the election of the deputies, the prelates, and 
the other members of the council, should, ,vith the per- 
ll1ission of the pope, return to their homes. The reform 
,vas to regard the number, the nation, and the qualifi- 
cations of the cardinals, the annates, the expectatives, 
the confirmation of elections, the causes "yhich should 
be reserved for the judgment of the courts, the appeals 
to the papal see, the duties of the Roman chancery and 
penitentiary, the exemptions and unions ,vhich had oc- 
curred during the schism, the commends, the employ- 
Inent of the reyenues of vacant churches, the cases in 
,vhich a pope could be rejected or deposed, the extinction 
of siu10ny, dispensations, remission of tithes, and the 
maintenance of the pontiff and of his court. 
In the conclave, ,yhich consisted of t\venty-three 
cardinals, and in virtue of a proposition n1ade by the 
cardinals themselves, of thirty deputies, six from each 
IJation, * after a consultation of three days, the uniyer- 
sally venerated cardinal Ottone Colonna \vas unani- 
n10uslyelected.t He was a native of Rome and had been 


· The deputies of the English nation were the bishops of London, 
::Norwich, Lichfield, and Bath, the dean of York, and the abbot of 
St. l\[ary's of Y ork.-( Transl.) 
t " So great was the joy occasioned by this election," says Platina, 
"that nlen could scarcely speak. The emperor, overcome with joy, 
and forgetful of his high rank, entered the conclave, and presented 
hii; thanks to all those who had elected so great a Ulan, who was ne- 
ce
fo:ary indeed for the redemption of the Christian commonwealth, 
which had bCCOll1C well nigh extinct. Prostrating himself before the 
pontiff, he, with the 
reatest veneration, kissed his feet, whom the 
pope elllLracing revered hilll as a brother, and thanked hiln, that now 
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created cardinal by Innocent VII. Before the synod of 
Pisa he had forsaken the party of Gregory XII. lIe 
,vas no,,,, ordained deacon and priest, and on the 21 st of 
November consecrated and cro\vned. He took the 
name of l\Iartill V. The intelligence of his election 
,vas hailed at Constance, and through the \"hole Church, 
\vith the most sincere joy. Ouly the French court, ill 
,vhich the count Armagnac ,vas all-po\yerful, refused to 
recognize hiln. In the castle of Peniscola, the obsti- 
nate De Luna had still around him a small circle of fol- 
lo,yers, many of ,YbOn1, ho",-ever, to his great anuoyance, 
endeayoured to inrluce him to resign. 
l\Iartin, in unison -vrith the presidents of the nations, 
immediately formed a tribunal of reform, ,vhich ,,,as 
cOlnposed of six cardinals and deputies of each natioll. 
But the Germans and Spaniards soon began to C0111- 
plain of the tediousness and inactivity of these corn- 
11lissioners. Both nations presented a catalogue of the 
reforrl1s ,,-hieh they desired. The melnorials (avisa- 
'1llcnta) of the Germans \yere dra'Yll up ,,-ith becoming 
rnoderation: no papal right ,vas assailed; only n1eaU8 
,yere propo
ed, by ,,- hich the abuses and disorders, 
,yhich had arisen froIH the fornler exercise of these 
rights, might he rel11edied. The French besought 
Sigismund to exert hin1self \vith the pontiff to acce- 
lerate the ,york of reforn1ation, but they ,yere deterred 
by being reminded, that \vhen Sigislnund had, on 
a former occasion, ,yished the decrees of refornl to 
precede the election of a pope, they had opposed hin1. 
The pope, in fact, found hin1self in a position of diffi- 
culty, assailed as he was by so nlan y conflicting de- 
mands, \vhich mutually destroyed each other, but 
,vhich -vrere lllailltailled by their authors \vith a tena- 
city that seenled to defy every attenlpt to confine theln 
,,-ithin the bounds of 11loderation. At his first public 
audience, givpn by :\rIartin, the concour8e of those \yho 
sought for fayours and grants ,vas so great, that each 


at length, by his labour aud zeal, peace had Lcen re
tored tu the 
Church."-( Transl.) 
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cardinal, on his ,yay to the audieuce-chamber, found 
hÎ1nself surrounded by four or five hundred persons, 
endeavouring to secure his intercession. 
In January 1418, the pontiff proposed his plan of 
reform. l\..dhering to the articles presented by the 
German nation, his plan ,vas in substance the foUo\ying. 
The number of cardinals ,vas confined to t\vellty-four : 
of reservations, ouly those contained in the comn10n 
la\y and such as had been introduced by Benedict XII, 
should be continued: the annates should be reduced to 
a 1110derate tax, payable in t\VO sums: all exemptions 
and unions of benefices, ,vhich had taken place during 
the long schism, 'v ere annulled: greater cloisters, dig- 
nities of chapters and of parishes, ""vere no more to be 
given in con1mendalll: the revenues of vacant churches 
,,,ere to be received by those churches: sin10ny, the 
possession of many benefices, \vhich could not be 
united, the alienation of ecclesiastical property, and the 
non-residence of bishops, were prohibited: tithes \vere 
not to be ilnposed on the clergy, except ill particular 
cases, ,vhich affected the """hole C
hurch, and then, \vith 
the consent of the bishops. To the demand that the 
cases should be defined in \vhich a pope n1ight be reo 
jected or deposed, l\Iartin replied, that even in the 
opinion of the majority of the nations, it \vas advi- 

ahle to propound nothing ne\v on this question-that 
the only cases ,,,ere those of heresy and schism. I-fe 
desired that the nations should sanction his plan, and 
that an unanimous decision should be given, \yhich 
lllight after\yards be solemnly confirmed by the coun- 
cil. On account of the disunion of the nations, and of 
the varying natures of the relations of their Churches, 
tbe Pope delayed his designs for t\yO months, that he 
D1ight enter \vith them into a concordat on different 
points. Of these concordats only those \vhich ,vere 
fornled \vith the German, French, and English, have 
been preserved. 'rhat ,vith the Germans, ,,,hich ,vas 
to be in force only five years, corresponded, in general, 
,,"ith the requisitions made by the nation in reference 
to the freedolu of canonical elections, to annates, ap- 
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peals, and dispensations. Of almost similar contents 
was the concordat\vith the English, and also that\yith the 
French Church, only that in this the annates \verere- 
duced, for five years, on account of the existin
 \vars, to 
one-half. Some points, upon \vhich a general under- 
standing had been expressed, \vere proclaimed in the 
forty-third session, in the form of a papal decree. 
These \vere the renloval ofne\v exemptions, the renuncia- 
tion made by the pope of the revenues of vacant churches, 
of the prohibition of simony in ordinations, elections and 
grants of conferences, the obligation of ordination re- 
quired by benefices, the freedom of churches and of 
ecclesiastics from papal tithes, and the ordinance, that 
all ecclesiastics should dress as became their state. At 
an earlier period, on the 26th of February, the pope 
had published the rules that ,vere to be observed in 
his chancery. The delegates of the Poles had required 
that the book \vritten by the Prussian Dominican, John 
of Falkenberg, in favour of the Teutonic Knights, and 
,vhich contained things highly offensive to the king and 
nobility of Poland, should be publicly condemned. As 
the pope appeared not inclined to proceed to this con- 
demnation, the delegates resolved to appeal to the next 
general council. But 
Iartin, ,,,ho ,veIl knew that such 
appeals, if frequently repeated, would prove destructive 
of all authority and order in the Church, and that by 
them an opportunity was presented to all, to rebel 
against the head of the Church, took advantage of this 
occasion to decree, in a bull, dated the lOth of l\larch, 
that no appeal against the supreme judge, the apostolic 
see, should be allowed, and that no one should dare 
to reject its decision in matters of faith. Gerson op- 
posed himself to this, in a memorial, \yherein he endea- 
voured to prove that the authority of Martin rested only 
on the supreme authority of the council, which had been 
exercised in the deposition of Cossa. He acknowledged, 
ho,vever, that it was not permitted in general, and in 
any case, to appeal from the pope to a council. . 
In the forty-fourth session, the pope named the CIty 
of Pavia as the place of the next synod. In the follovr- 
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ing and last session, on the 22d of April 14 18, he con- 
firmed those decrees \vhich had been passed at Con- 
stance on matters of faith and according to the due 
form of councils (conciliariter), ,vith the addition, that 
all that had been done in any other form-all that had 
been discussed and decreed in particular congregations, 
or on subjects of ecclesiastical polity-\vas not included 
in this approbation. The pontiff then declared the coun- 
cil to be closed. Sigismund, thanking all the members 
for their co-operation in the extinction of the schism, 
took his departure, solemnly assuring the pope and 
the Ron1an Church, in defence of ,,"hich he ,vas pre- 
pared to shed the last drop of his blood, of his fidelity 
and obedience. To compensate him for the great ex- 
pense, which he had incurred in the service of the 
Church, l\lartin had granted him the tithes of many 
of the German churches, \vhich was, indeed, contrary 
to the recent decree of the pope, and the cause, therefore, 
of strong reclamations. "Then preparing for his depar- 
ture, the French prelates requested l\Iartin to place his 
see again at Avignon; Sigismund recommended a Ger- 
man city, Basel, Strasburg, or Mentz. But )Iartin 
,vent into Italy, where the disturbed condition of the 
states of the Church called for all his energy. Rome 
and Beneventum \vere in the possession of the Nea- 
politans: Bologna ,vas, as a republic, independent: 
the other parts ,vere in the po,ver of particular fami- 
lies. But the pope, by degrees, partly by force of 
arms, partly by negotiations and treaties, reduced his 
entire states to his authority. 
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SYNOD OF SIENA.-EUGENE IV.-SYNOD OF BASIL.- 
D'ISPUTE OF THE SYNOD 'VITH THE POPE.-PEACE. * 
ACCORDING to his promise, given at Constance, Mar- 
tin V convoked, in 14")3, a general council at Pavia, 
and nallled four prelates, who \vere to open the council 
and to preside in his name. But after long delays, 
there appeared only a fe\v English bishops, only the 
bishop of Posen from GerrnallY, and the bishop of 
Amiens from France and five delegates: from Italy 
there \vere present only the papal plenipotentiaries. 
A contagious disease caused the transfer of the synod 
to Siena. Here, ,vhen a considerable number of pre- 
lates had asselnbled, the first session ,vas opened on 
the 22nd of August. The errors of Wycliffe and of 
Huss ,,,,ere again condemned, and a project for the 
union of the Greek and Latin Churches ,vas proposed. 
In the mean tinIe, Alphonsus king of Aragon, en1bit- 
tered against the pontiff, \yho refused to ackno\yledge 
his pretensions to the crown of Naples, exerted every 
means in his po\yer to light again into a flalne the still 
slnouldering elnbers of schisln. He endeavoured by his 
agent to \yin over the prelates assenlbled at Siena to 
the cause of De Luna, ,vho still asserted his rights at 
Peniscola. Anathema ,yas no,v pronounced against 
the small party of the antipope: but still ,vas l\Tartin 
troubled. Disputes had arisen amongst the fathers at 
Siena: they alleged as pretexts, the danger of the dis- 
ease, the vicinity of the war, and the inutility of pro- 
ceeding to the discussion of important objects in the 


* Acta Concilii Senensi
, in IIarduin viii. 1013-1028; Acta Con- 
cilii Basiliensis, ibid. viii. 1087-1852, and in l\Iansi, Supplenlent. 
Conciliorum, ton1. iv. v.; Æneæ Sylvii de Picolominibus (afterwards 
Pius II) De rebus Basileæ gestis, stante vel dissoluto Concilio, Conl- 
mentariu:5, ed. l\Iich. Catalallus, Firmi 1803; All1brosii Traversari 
Epistolæ, rd. Lanr. l\Iehu
, Florentiæ, 1759, foJ. 
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present \veakness of the council Dud in the absence of 
the pope. 
Iany of the prelates had already gone from 
the council; the pontiff, therefore, declared it to be 
dissohped. The deputies of the uations had preyiously 
nalned Basil as the place of the future synod, and as many 
of the bi:shops insisted on the continuance of the present 
council, the papal legates and the presidents of the 
nations declared that the coupcil ,vas to be, rather than 
dissolved, transferred to Basil. The pope confirmed 
the election of Basil; and that the an1elioration of the 
universal Church and of the Roman court might be 
duly considered, he named t\VO cardinals, \vho should 
receive and examine all Inemorials and proposals re- 
lating to these subjects. De Luna died in No,'"ember 
1424; but that the schism might not die ,vith him, he 
created on the last day of his life, four cardinals; three 
of this number, ,vith the consent of the king of Aragon, 
elected as antipope, Egidius 1\-1 unoz, a canon of Bar- 
celona, 
vho took the title of Clement 'TIll: but the 
fourth, John Carriere, ,,'ho ,vas then in Franee, pro- 
tested against this election, and confident of the protec- 
tion of the count of .A.rn1agnac, named a pope for hin1self, 
,yho assumed the narne of Benedict XIV. This farce 
,yas for a tin1e kept secret. Carriere first made it 
public in 1429; but his creature, \vho could not attach 
to himself a single adherent, disappeared at once and 
for ever from the page of history. In the same year 
terminated also the schism of Peniscola. Through the 
exertions of the cardinal de Foix, a reconciliation \yas 
effected bet\veen the king of Aragon and the pope: 
l\Iunoz resigned and received the bishopric of 
Iajorca : 
his cardinals laid aside their assumed dignity, and 
finally, the 1110st persevering prollloter of the schism, 
the count of .Armagllac, \Y3S persuaded to ackno\vledge 
the la \vful pope. 
After the death of ::\Iartin, the 'T enetian, Gabriel Con- 
dulmerio, a nephe\v of Gregory XII, ,,,as elected by the 
cardinals at R0111e, in 
Iarch 1431. As l\Iartin had 
inordinately favoured and enriched his. relatives, the 
Colonnas, the cardinals forn1ed in the conclave a num- 
VOL. IV. N 
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her of articlps, \yhich the elected pontiff ,vas to obser\Te 
as a kind of election capitulation. The ne,v pope, 
Eugene I'T, published these articles in a bull. ...\.ccord- 
ing to them" the pope bound himself to reforIn the 
Roman court, and not to relllove it \vithout the consent 
of a majority of the cardinals: he \vas to convene the 

eneral council for the amelioration of the state of the 
Church; to observe in the nomination of cardinals the 
ordinances fraIned at Constance; not to proceed against 
the person or possessions of a cardinal \vithout the con- 
currence of a 111ajority of the sacred college, and not to 
in\Tade their right of disposing by,yill of their property. 
The vassals and officials of the states of the Church 
\vere to s\vear fealty, not ouly to the pope, but also to 
the college of cardinals; t3 this should belong the half 
of the revenues of the Roman Church, and ,vithout the 
consent of the sacred college, no act of government 
materially affecting the state should be undertaken. 
j\S soon as Eugene had humbled the haughty Colonnas, 
\\'ho had taken up arms against him in Rome, he turned 
his attention to the approaching synod. Martin 'T had 
appointed the spring of the year 1481 for the opeu- 
ing of the council, aud had narned the cardinal Julian 
Cesarini, his legate, to preside in his nalne. Eugene 
confirmed this, but the ,yar of the Hussites iu Gprlnany, 
the English ,varin France, and the troubled state of 
Italy and Spain, pre'
e]}ted the prelates from proceeding 
to Basil. The legate himself \yas still engaged with 
the ,val' against the Hussites, and be therefore directed 
t\VO plenipotentiaries, the doctor John Poleular and the 
DonlÍnican John of Ragusa, to open the synod on the 
23rd day of July. With the abbot of Vezalai, there 
were present only the clergy of Basil and four deputies 
of the university of Paris, or rather of the remnant of 
that great school ,vhich existed at Paris under the in- 
fluence of the English. In September, Julian arrived 
at Basil, '\vhen he found only three bishops and seven 
abbots. He therefore addressed earnest letters of invi- 
tation to princ.es and prelates, exhorting then1 to hasten 
to Basil. 'The canon of Besançon, John Beaupère, re- 
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lated at llolne, \yhitlH>r he had been sent by Julian and 
the fathers of the syuoù, that the council was attended 
by fe\v, that the clergy of Germany ,vas in a state to be 
deplored, that the heresy of the H ussites 'vas making 
rapid advances in 111any parts of the en1pire, that even 
the inhabitants of Basil sho\yed conterupt for the eccle- 
siastics, and as a \var \vas daily expected to break out 
bet\yeen the dukes of .L\ ustria and Burgundy, Basil \yas 
no longer a place of safety for the council. At this time 
adyances to,vards a union \\Tith the 'Vestern Church \vere 
made by the Greeks: but they desired that the council 
\\'hich \vas to be convened on this subject, should n
eet 
ill Italy. T\yo æculnenical councils could not be held at 
the same time. The pope, therefore, sa\v reason sufficient 
to induce him to close the council of Basil, the favour- 
able period for ,vhich appeared not yet to have arriyed. 
On the 12th of Noveluber he published a bull, \vhich 
,vas 
ubscribed by the ten cardinals, ,,,ho ,yere then at 
ROlne, in \vhich he comlnanded the legate to terlniuate 
the proceedings of the synod and to announce that 
another council ,vould be opened, after eighteen months, 
at Bologna. Soon after, Eugene ,vas infolïned that the 
legate had invited the H ussites to a ne\y discussion at 
Basil, in \yhich they might \\"ith full freedom state thp 
grounds of their opinions. This was interpreted in 
ROIne, as if questions, \yhich had been already decided 
by the Church, could again be made the subject of dis- 
cussion, and it \vas considered Ïlnproper to reCOffilnence 
doglnatical transactions \yith a sect \vhich had been 
subjected to censures, and to subdue \yhich, even arms 
had been enlployed. By a ne"
 bull, dated on the 18th 
of December, the pope declared the council to he dis- 
solved on account also of this last proceeding. He, at 
the saIne time, published letters of convocation and of 
invitation to the council v;hich ,vas to be opent'd at 
Bologna. 
"Thether it ,,,ere that thebuil of the 12th of Novelnber 
had not yet arrived at Basil, or that the lnembers of 
the council at once oppose,l it, tbe synod, \vhich even 
no\v couJd number hardly t\velve prelates, held on the 
N2 
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1-1 th of DeC'Plnber their first sessioll. In the prelilninary 
congregations the order and progress of the discussions 
had been arranged. All the rnembprs \vere to be 
divided into four nations, the Italian, French, Gerlnan, 
and Spanish; fro1l1 these representatives of the nations, 
assemblies or dpputations ,,,ere to be for1l1ed of equal 
nun1hers, and to consist of prelates and doctors; each 
deputation \vas to hold its o,vn meetings, \vith its presi- 
dent, proll10ter, and other officers. A comlnittee of 
t\yelve persons \vas also' formerl, to \vhich \vas sub- 
n1itted the decision, \vhether any subject proposed ,,-ere 
to be retaillPd for discussion or to be rejected. "Then 
a 
uhject had been decided by a 1l1ajority of voices in 
oue deputation, it ,vas for\yarded to another for delibe- 
ration, after \yhich, the president of the \vhole council 
proposed the 
all1e question in the general assemblies 
,yhich \yere held every ".eek. If it \vere there re- 
ceived, it \vas formed into a decree, \vhich ,vas to be 
solemnly announced in the next sessioll. This form 
could, ho\vever, be observed only ,,,hen greater nun1bers 
should have arrived at the council. In the first session, 
the object of tbe council \vas declared to be, the extir- 
pation of heresy and of the Greek schis1l1, the firn1 
estab1islunent of faith and of peace among Christian 
princes, the reforn1 of the Church in its head and lllen1- 
bers, and the reviyal of the ancient discipline. 
"Then, in January 1432, the Bishop of Pareuzo 
arrived at Basil "7ith the last papal bull, the cardinal 
Julian immediately resigned his office, but, in a po\ver- 
fnlletter to the pope, he detailed the reasons ,yhy it 
was necessary that the council should be then continued, 
and at Basil. "fhere \vere, he said, great hopes of 
no,,, reconciling the hitherto obstinate Bohemians; but, 
,,-ere a delay not granted, they and many others ,,'ould 
imagine, that tbe orthodox Catholics feared to enter 
into an examination of the subjects in dispute: should 
the synod be interrupted, having done nothing in the 
cau
e of refornlation, it \,"onld be Eaid also, and the re- 
port ,,"ould be easily circulated, that the clergy had 
become incorrigible, as the Gernlan ecclesiastics had 
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dra\Yll ÒdiuUl upon thenu;eh'e
 by their degeneracy and 
iUll110rality, and as it \yas not inlprobahle that entire 
pro,.inces of Gern1any ,,-ould unite \yith the Bohemians. 
Finally, the hopes, \vhich ha(l been entertained by the 
connciJ, that peace \vould be restored bet\yeen England 
and France, bet\veen Poland, Lithuania, and the Teuto- 
nic order, ,vould neces
aril y be destroyed. It is re- 
]narkable, that in this letter, the cardinal, ,vithout 
iudeed naming Beaupère, declares all the circun1stallces 
,yhich had been narrated by that arnbassador at Rome, 
as obstacles to the council, to have been untrue; that 
in the third session this ll1an \vas spoken of \vith praise, 
and that the pope, deceived by false and unfavourable 
rpports, had issued the hull \yhich dissolved the council. 
I t appears that the council \vished to spare Beaupère, 
and not to accuse him directly of falsehood, or that he 
had designed to deceive the pope, the cardinals, and the 
council. 
The Ell1all party at Basil, encouraged by Sigis111ulld, 
resolved to continue the council. They proposed an 
appeal" to the pope, better illforn1ed," and to the synod 
itself. The bishop of Lausanhe and the dean of Utrecht 
"'ere sent to Rome, to obtain the revocation of the t".o 
bulls, and in its circular, the assen1bly, \"hich in nurnbers 
,yas hardly sufficient for a provincial synod, gave itself 
the high title of an æcuInenical council, la\vfully cun- 
yened in the Ho1y Ghost. On the 15th of February, 
the second se
sion ,va
 held, undE'r the bishop of ('011- 
tance, although in the rescript of convocation it \yas 
stated, that the synod should not be opened before a 

nfficient number of prelates had arriyed. Only four- 
teen, partly bishops and partly abbots, had yet assen1- 
bled. To protect themselves against the pope, they 
hastened to rene\v the decree of Constance, \"hieh de- 
clared the authority of a general council 
uperior to 
all other, even that of the pope. It \yas then resolved, 
that \yithout its O\Vll consent, this council should be 
di
solyed, transferred, or illterrupted by no authority; 
t hat it
 Hlf'rnber
 should not be rf'qnired to attend at 
any other place, Bot eYfll at thr RonJan court; and that 
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no one should depart \vithout a cause approved by the 
council. All censures and measures of cornpulsion, that 
lnight be employed for the dissolution of the council, 
\\
ere declared null. At the same tillie, the French 
bishops, ,vho had assembled at Bourges, represented to 
the king the necessity of the council of Basil, arising 
from the danger that ,vas threatened from the Hussites: 
they therefore besought him to give his influence to 
this council, to send an embassy to the pope, and to 
facilitate the journey of the bishops. The arch bishop 
of Lyons, .Amadeus of "ralaru, ,yho ,vas appointed am- 
bassador to Rome, recolnmended to those assembled at 
Basil, prudence and respect in their negotiations ,vith 
Eugene, ,,,ho, as head of the Church, and as a llian of 
irreproachablp life, ll1erited every consideration. On 
the other hand, the doctors of t.he still surviving part of 
the Parisian uni versity, ,vrote to Basil in terms of 
haughtiness, and of unlneasured arrogance. 1"he ,vicked 
intention of interrupting the council ,vas, they said, a 
suggestion of the devil, and if the pope persisted there- 
in, it ,vas their duty to resist him to the face, as Paul 
had done to Peter.* 
Encouraged by the approbation and by the promises 
of Sigislliund, of the German princes, of the dukes of 
l\Iilan, Sa\Toy, Burgunrly, and Bedford, anrl of Inany 
bishops, the prplates of Basil continued their under- 
taking, and decreed in thf1ir third session, on the 29th 
of April.. that the pope should be required to attend at 
Basil, ,yithin three 11lont hs, either in person or by his 

Hnbas
adors, to take part in the council. A similar re- 


... llow differently anù how beautifully does an old French author, 
Olivier de Ia l\Iarche, write of Eugene :-" Car à toucher à In, fame et 
au renonl de si sainte et haute personne en Chrestienté, comme nostre 
saint père Ie papC', l'entent1ement se duit arrester de frayeur, et In 
plunle plpyer par <1ontc dangereux et plain el(' }1priI d'eneourir, ou 
d'encheoir au danger d' inobcrlience et de faute, à l'encontre des COln- 
maudenlens et ordonnance::; de nost1'e t:aincte et balutaire lllère et 
ressuul'
C, rEg:li
c triomphante, et 
uppIie à ccluy qui {'
t garùe de 
tous bOllS et Catholi(J.llefo', courage
 (1 u'il me deffenrle et garrie en ceste 
partie rle toucher on nlpttre cho
p qui soit ('nntre l'estat de nla con- 
.;ripnce."-Apud Dif!by ,
 Tallcredu
," page 120. (f'ramd.) 
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quisitioll \yas sent to all the cardinals, accolllpanied ,vith 
the notification, that in case of refusal, canonical proceed- 
ings ,yotlld be commenced against theln and against the 
pope. 1"he decree of the synod of Constance on the 
superiori t y of councils ,vas again repeated, for it ,vas 
ilnagined that under this shield, any act of aggression 
or of usurpation might he guarded. Eugene paid no 
regard to the representations of Sigislllund, \vho had 
asserted that the pope could not insist upon his sentence 
of the dissolution: the king, therefore, rejected the 
pIau of the pope, ". ho had proposed that particular 
synods should be held ill Gerll1any, for the extirpation of 
the 1-1 ussite heresy and the reform of the clergy. He 
encouraged the council of Basil to persevere, and sent 
a procurator to Ronle, ,yho affixed the citation of tbe 
pope and cardinals on the gates of St. Peter's church. 
Nor ,'-ere they in the meantime inactive at Basil. In 
the fourth session it ,,,as resolved, that in the event of a 
vacancy of the see of Rome, the election of the pontiff 
should take place at Basil; that during that council, 
Eugene should create 110 ne\v cardinals, and should nut 
preyelit the officers of his court from attending the 
council; they imagined also that they ,vere authorised 
to nanle a governor of tbe countship of 'T enaissin: but 
the cardinal .Alphonsus Carillo, ,yho ,,'as appointed hy 
the council, \yas expelled by the legate, the cardinal De 
Foix, ,yho had been sent thither by the pope. With 
the
e feelings of hostility, it can surprise us but little, 
that those assenlhled at Basil, should imprison, contrary 
iudeed to aU the rights of nations, the papal ambassa- 
dor, John Ceparelli di Prato. It ,yas necessary, there- 
fore, that the ne,v embassy, ,yhich comprised the arch- 
bishops of Colocza and Otranto and an auditor, should 
be provided ,yith a letter of safe conduct. Sigisnlund 
had, in the Iuean,yhile, made kllo,,-n to the assembly, 
his ,yish that they should endeavour to accommodate 
affairs ,yith the pope, and not be the cause of a ne,v 
schistn in the Church. The nuncios \vere therefore ad- 
Dlitt(:'(l to Hll audience at Basil, 011 the 22d of August. 
The archbi
hop of Otrauto recited to the council the 
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reasons \yhich had induced the pontiff to dissolve, or, 
rather, to transfer the council-his ill-health, the small 
number of prelates "rho had met at Basil, the proposal 
that had been offered to the Hussites, the reunion of 
the Greeks ,vith the \vestern Church, to whom Bologna 
,vas more convenient than Basil. In the name of 
Eugene he offered them any city of the ecclesiastical 
states, the sovereignty of which the pope \yould resign 
during the continuance of the council, and proffered to 
them tbe choice of time. But in vain. In the sixth 
session, on- the 6th of Septelnber, the two promoters of 
the synod declared, that the pope and the cardinals 
should be pronounced obstinate. The nuncios obtained 
permission to depart. 
T\vo cardinals, Branca Castiglione and Capranica, 
\vho on account of their personal hostility to the pope, 
had adhered to the council, contributed much to heigh- 
ten the bitterness against Eugene. According to the 
narration of Æneas Sylvius, \vho was then at Basil in 
the retinue of Capranica, these cardinals and other 
officers of the Ron1an court, ,,-ho continued to arrive at 
Basil, gav
 the most prejudicial accounts of the pope, 
\vhilst the doctors of Paris, Cologne, and of other 
universities, extolled to the heavens the power and su- 
periority of the council. He who spoke the most 
boldly, flattered the most the taste of the n1ultitude. 
The cardinal Julian now resumed the presidency. In 
the eighth session, a delay of sixty days \yas granted 
to the pope, ,,-herein to recal his bull of dissolution: 
after t\venty days, all the cardina]s and officers of his 
court ,vere comlnanded to leave him, and no one, not 
even the pope or the king, should dare to recognize 
any other council, as t\yO æcumenical councils could 
not exist at one and the same time. 
The greater number of prelates- which by the 19th 
of February, 1433, had aIYlounted to forty-six-"\vho 
\vere now assembled at Basil, the unceasing exhorta- 
tions of Sigismund, the favour and support \vhich the 
council found in the g-reater part of the European 
courts, the probability that the council ,yollld effect the 
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conversion of the Hussites, and finally, the fear of ap- 
pearing to be the enemy of peace and of the reform of 
ecclesiastical abuses-all these circumstances combined 
to induce the pope to look more favourably towards 
Basil. He again named four nuncios, who were com- 
lllissioned to propose terms of reconciliation to the 
council. Eugene still sought the transfer of the synod 
to an Italian city; should, ho\vever, a city in Gerlnany 
be resolved upon, the greater questions, relative to ec- 
clesiastical reform, should be discussed, only when at 
least seventy-two bishops were met in council. Yield- 
ing to the solicitations of Sigismund and of the electors, 
he published, on the 13th of February] 433, a bull, in 
\yhich he recalled the decree of dissolution, the causes 
of \vhich no longer existed, and provided that the 
council should continue at Basil, under the guidance of 
his legates, for the extirpation of the Hussite heresy, 
and the restoration of the peace of Europe. The four 
nuncios had, in the meantime, arrived at Basil \vith 
the earlier instructions of the pope; but propo
als and 
requisitions ,,,ere made, \vhich seemed to render an 
accommodation difficult, if not impossible. 'The body 
of bishops, abbots, and doctors, \vished to be considered 
even distinct fronl the Roman see, as forming an æcu- 
menical council \vith all its prerogatives, although they 
had met long after the term for the opening of the 
council had expired, and although they had, by their 
first ambassador, requested the pope to issue a ne\v 
letter of convocation. They required also, that the 
pope should subject himself to thenl, ,,,ho possessed, 
they said, their po\ver immediately fron1 Christ, and 
should unconditionally recognize their asselnbly as a 
council, la\yfully commenced and continued. 
Whilst, therefore, Eugene conferred upon five legates, 
and the cardinal Cesarini, the presidency of the council, 
and promised to the fathers his support and favour; 
,yhilst Sigismund, ,vho had no,y received, at Ronle, the 
imperial CrO\Vll from the hands of the pope, approyed 
in full of his conduct to\yards the synod, the synod per- 
se,'ered in its judicial procpcdings against the head of 
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the Church 
 it continuerl to issue its admonitions, its 
citations, anrl its canonical threats, and did all in its 
po,yer to reduce the dignity of the supreme pontiff to 
a state of entire dependence. III its eleventh Hession
 
it ,vas decreed that a pope, ,,-ho should refuse to attend 
a general council either ill person or by his represen- 
tatives, should be threatened ,vith suspension and 
deposition. It ,vas also declared that such a council 
could be dissolved, transferred, or prorogued, only ,yjth 
its O'Yll consent. In the t,yelfth, the papal reservations 
,vere abolishpd, and free elections re-established in 
chapters and abbeys. In the follo,ving session, the 
suspension of Eugene ,vas actually pronounced, but 
,vas deferred by the interposition of the duke of Ba- 
varia, ,,,hon1 SigislllUlld had nalned sub-protector of 
the council. "\Vhen th
 legates, \yho ,yere. the bearers 
of the bull of the 14th of February
 arrived, they n1et 
,yith a reception \yhich ,yas decidedly hostile. The 
contents of their bull seenled to afford to the council 
only nlatter for condemnation. The prelates contra- 
dicted the statelllent therein contained, that the car- 
dinal Julian bad received his commission to open the 
council, ouly ,,,hen a !'ufficient number of bishops had 
as
elnbled, -a condition ,yhich is indeed necessarily 
implied in the convocation of a general council, and 
\vhich ,vas positively expressed in the papal letter to 
Julian: they complained that the popp had adduced the 
reasons given by Beaupère as the causes of thp dissolu- 
tion, by ,vhich he appeared to ,Yish to ,,-eaken the 
ans\yer of the council. But their greatest objection 
,yas dra'YIl from the expression used in the bull, that 
the pope \yould send his legates to hold the council of 
Basil, a
 it \yould thence be concluded, that he ,yould 
rpcognize only those acts of the council ,vhich should 
follo\y the arriyal of the legates, and consider as invalid 
all that had preceded that period. Grounds of com- 
plaint ,vere al
o found in t.he circumstance, that in this 
bull, Eugene 111ade no lllention of the reformation of 
the Church as an object of the council; and in another 
bull of the I st of :VIay, be had con1misslolled his legate
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to labour ,vith the council in the reform of the Church, 
in an its members. From this, it ,yould appear, that 
the subject of reform was left to the "rill of the legates, 
allrl that the council ,vas to have only a consulting 
voice. The reform of the head, as ,yell as of the mem- 
bers, ought also to have been inserted. 
On the 29th of July, Eugene published a bull, in which, 
by the declaration, that by sending his legates, he had 
not intended the formation of a ne\v, but only the con- 
tinuation of the existing council, he made a great con- 
cession to the fathers: he then declared that all 
decrees, directed against the dignity of the Roman see, 
and against his person, ,vhich had been, or might 
thereafter be, forlned at Basil, ,vere null and void. A 
spirit of greater concession ,vas sho\vn by him in a bull, 
dated three days later. In this he stated, that he ,vas 
content that the synod should cOlltinue; that he now 
took part in it; that he ,vould support it ,vith all his 
authority, provided tbat his legates ,vere admitted to 
preside over it, and that all that had been done against 
himself, the cardinals and his adherents, should be 
recalled. He commissioned his legates, the archbishop 
of Spalatro, the bishop of Cervia, and the abbot of 
lVloniaco, to prepare the mutual revocations at Basil. 
Sigismund ,vas so rejoiced and surprised at this mild- 
ness and condescension of the pontiff, that he declared 
that Eugene had done lllore than he could be expected 
to do, and that if the prelates at Basil should no\v 
perseyere in their hostility, IH:" \vould enlploy the most 
severe 
easures against then1. Other princes declared 
also that the conduct of the Louncil \vas censurable, 
and lTIOst prejudicial to the tranquillity and ullity of 
the Church: the ambassadors of the king of England 
opposed themselves to the decree of the t\yelfth se
sion, 
and Charles 'TII, l{ing of France, \vrote to the council, 
that from tbe decree, \yhich threatened the head of the 
Churph ,,'ith suspension, scandal, trouble of conscience, 
and the rli
union of the Chri
tiall states must be ex- 
})ected to fio\\', and that an unholy sehi
m lllust be thE' 
f'Onseq1H:'nee of SUl'h a prol'ef\dinf!.". rrhc GerJnan 
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electors, the dukes of Burgunrly and Savoy, and the 
doge of Venice, did not di8selnble their displeasure at 
the line of conduct follo\verl at Ba3il. 
Eugene \,"as at this tilne placed in a situation of 
painful distress. The duke of 1\lilall and many con dot- 
tieri, under the pretext of protecting the cause of the 
council, attacl{ed on all 
ides the States of the Church: 
they Inade themselves masters of entire prOyillCeS and 
of many fortresses: the Colonnas again rose up against 
him: Inany of the cardinal
 had abandoned him and 
gone over to his enemies: and lastly, to the grief 
,,
hich he experienced from the threats and la\vless 
proceedings of the council of Basil, he no,v suffered an 
aln10st uninterrupted corporal malady. Straitened as 
he thus \vas, he yielded to the desire of the elnperor, 
and in his bull, instead of those ,yords so unacceptable 
to the council-" ,ve \,"ill and are content," he inserted 
these others -" ,ve decree and declare." At Basil, 
the favourite theIne of conversation was the deprivation 
of the pope. They ,yished, as the prelates themselves 
said, to terrify future popes, by this \varning e
an1ple, 
froln assailing the supreme, inviolable authority of a 
general council. But at length, listening to the united 
and strong representations of the emperor, ,vho ,vas 
still present, and of the ambassadors of other princes, 
the council gave indications of more peaceful sentin1pnts. 
Anlongst others, the duke of Burgundy notified to the 
plenipotentiaries of his dominions, from ,vhich there 
,yere the bishops of Rouen, Cambray, Coutances, 
1\ uxerre, and Chalons, to leave Basil unless the fathers 
should seriously endeavour to effect a reconciliation 
,yith the pope. Th us, by the mediation of an en} bassy, 
,yhich the emperor, the king of France, and the duke 
of Burgundy, sent to Rome, peace was concluded at 
the close of the year 1433. Eugene recalled all that 
he had done against the council, even the bulls of the 
29th of July and the 13th of September of the saIne 
year, in \yhich he had condemned the proceedings 
against himself, and. he now declared that the council 
had la,vfully continut'd since its commencelnent. He 
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at the saIne tiIlle appointed the cardinals Orsini, Alber- 
o-ati, Fosco, and Peter de Foix, and if these should be 

revented, the arch bishop of Otranto, the bishop of 
Padua and the abbot of S1. Justina at Padua, as presi- 
dents of the council. According to the narration of 
Augustinus Patricius, canon of Siena, ,vho ,vas then at 
Basil, the adnlission ot the legates as presidents of the 
council, and the cancelling of all the acts ,vhich had 
been directed against the person and the dignity of the 
pope, "7ere expre
sly included in the treaty of peace; 
but in the acts of the sixteenth session, in ,vhich the 
documents relating to the reconciliation \vere read, 
nothing of this nature is found,-an omission, the 
cause of ,vhich may perhaps be found in the new rup- 
ture \yith the pope, \vhich closely follo\yed. 


SECTION VI. 


CO
TINUATION.-NEW RUPTURE \YITH THE POPE.- 
FELIX V, ANTIPOPE. 
THE reconciliation ,,-ith the pope increased the Ilulnber 
of prelates at Basil. In the seventeenth session, on the 
t\venty-sixth of l\pril 1434, nearly a hundred ,,-ere pre- 
sent. One of the 11l0st influential of the body ,vas the 
cardinal Ð' Allen1and, archbishop of ArIes, \"ho, in his 
glo,,'ing zeal for the reforlll of the Church, had secretly 
left the papal court and entered the council, of "hich he 
,yas for a long time the oracle and chief. The feelings 
and prejudices of the assen1bled fathers had undergone 
no change: the ne,v con1ers found in the deputations, 
into ,,,hich they by degrees entered, their foriner vie\vs 
confilïned into a general and all-pervading systein of 
thought, by ,vhich they ,vere themselves imperceptibly 
seized and governed. If out\yardly they had been re- 
conciled to the pontiff, they had not yet resigned their 
intentions of humbling hiln, and of cOlnpleting the tri- 
l.unph of the ðYllodal, over the papal po,,-er, ill the most 
complete and lllost e,.ident forill. 
rhis \yas ShO\V11 in 
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their conduct to\yards the legates. Before they ,yere 
adlnitted to a participation ill the acts of the council, 
they ,v ere Inade to s\year that they would keep their 
votes secret; that they ,yould not leave Basil \vithout 
the consent of the deputies of the nations; that they 
\youlrl Inaiutain the decrees of the synod, and in parti- 
cular those on the superiority of councils over the pope. 
1"'hey \vere permitted, ho\yever, to take this oath, as 
pri vate persons, not as legates of the pope; and the 
cardinal Turrecrelnata, * ,,,ho ,vas present, remarks that, 
as legates they should have protested against the obli- 
gations ,yhich the council ,vished to impose upon them. 
The saIne, or a sÎInilar oath, ,vas required from others, 
even frolll the ambassadors of princes, on ,yhich account 
the English court addressed a strong letter of remon- 

trance to the council. In the seventeenth session, the 
legates ,yere declared to possess no COll1puisive autho- 
rity, and to support the past regulations and order of 
the council ,vas pronounced a duty. In the eighteenth 
session, at ,,,hich only one of the legates, the cardinal 
Cesarini, ,vas present, the decree of Constance on the 
superiority of councils ,vas again, for the fourteenth or 
fifteenth time, repeated, probably \vith the intention of 
Inanifesting that this decree ,vas not cOlllprised amongst 
those against the pope ,yhieh had been retractpù. 
The duke of 
Iilan, and the condottieri Fortebraccio 
and Piccinino, in conjunction ,yith the Colonnas, un- 
der pretence of acting in commission from the council 
of Basil, had, in the mean time, raised a sedition in 
Rome. Eugene ,yas besieged in his own palace, and ,vas 
at length compelled to flee in disguise. In June 1431, 
he arrived at Florence. He \vas there met by the am- 
bassadors of .L\.lphonsus, king of Aragon, who announced 
to him that, at Basil, preparations 'v ere Inade for his 
deposition. And, in fact, cardinal Capranica and his 
friends had there circulated the report that the election 
of Eugene had been invalid; for, although he had been 
nominated cardinal by l\Iartin I'T, he had never received 
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the cardillalitial hat and dignity, and had therefore been 
excluded fron1 the conclave. The materials of a new 
rupture no\v began rapidly to develope themselves. The 
council cOlnmenced negotiations ,,-ith the Greek en1- 
peror on the subject of a reunion of the Churches; and, 
although this could not but prejudice the effects of a 
long correspondence "yhich had been held by Eugene on 
the sanle subject, he, \vith open confidence, imparted to 
the council the result of the steps that he had taken. 
It \\as no\v also resolved at Basil to abolish the annates 
and all other taxes \yhich \vere received by the court of 
Ron1e, ,,,hen it granted or confirmed benefices; the 
council menaced to visit all, 'v ho should oppose this 
mea
ure, \vith the canonical punishments ".hich ,,-ere 
usually inflicted on those 
uilty of simony, and added, 
that if the pope should iU1pede this decree, he should be 
sumn10ned to appear before the synod. j\.nd this \yas 
enacted by a synod \vhich, for its O\Y11 maintenance, 
found itself necessitated to levy taxes on the clergy. In 
vain \yere n1any and po\"erful voices raised, in the con- 
gregations, against this decree, \vhich \yould deprive the 
pontiff of the principallueans of maintenance, and at the 
san1e time, being dri\.en from his states, \\,hen he stood 
in the greatest need of them: in vain did the legate re- 
present that it \yas unjust to form a decree so prejudi- 
cial to the ROlnan see, \yithout first consulting that see; 
that, \,. hen the payment of annates was long before iu- 
troduced, the \yhole body of the clergy had consented to 
that payment; that ,yithont it the pope \vould no longer 
be enabled to maintain his proper dignity, to send his 
legates, to protect oppressed prplates and princes, nor 
to oppose the attempts of heretics. They ,vere com- 
Inanded to ,yithdra\y their protest, under pain of eÀ- 
pulsion from the council, and of incurring censures: 
t\yO ambassadors notified to the pope tbe re-establish- 
ment of free elections, and the abolition of the annates. 
Eugene then sent A Inbrose Traversari, the learned gene- 
ral of the Calnaldolese order, and an auditor of tbe pa- 
lace, as his legates, to Basil, and declared through them 
his rejection of the decree ,vhich abolished annates, 
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and his cOlldenlnation of the proposal of the council to 
obtain Inoney, in the reunion of the Greek Church, by 
the sale of indulgences. The legates declared that this 
mode of raising money ,yas directly opposed to the spirit 
of the Church; that it \yas most perilous, and calculated 
to cast odium upon the priesthood, even should the re- 
union not be effected. They, at the same time, defended 
the pope against the accusation, raised by the council, 
that he brought before his tribunal a nUlnber of causes 
against their decrees. There \vas greater subject of 
conlplaint, the legates contended, against the nun1ber of 
processes and controyersies, great and small, general 
and particular, ,,
hich the council had dra\vn before its 
0" n seat of judgment. For this accusation there ,vas 
lTIOre than sufficient ground. The synod not only en- 
tered into all kinds of ecclesiastical controversies, de- 
cided disputed elections, and other subjects of contest, 
hut, in its varied pretensions, it trespassed upon the 
authority of the ernperor and the administration of 
justice. Thus, an10ngst other things, it entered into 
the quarrel of Eric, duke of Saxen-Lauenburg, ,vith 
Frederic II of Saxony, respecting the contested dignity 
of elector. The emperor Sigislnund expressed his dis- 
pleasure on this subject, as ,yell as on the dilatory pro- 
ceedings of the council in the reform of the Church. It 
,yould seen1 that the fruitless controversy ,vith the pope 
engros5ed exclusively the \vhole time and attention of 
the council, as, during the long period of four years, 
scarcely a step ,yas taken in the above subject, for ,yhich 
the synod had been principally convened. It ,vas not 
before the sixteenth session that good la\ys \yere passed 
for the regular convocation of diocesan and prov'Íncial 
synods: in the t\yentieth and t\yenty -first, means \yere 
proposed to correct the incontinence of the clergy, and 
provisions rnade against the too frequent repetition of 
appeals and in terdicts. 
Traversari and his colleague left Basil in N ovell1ber 
1435, ,yithout having obtained their object, and pro- 
ceeded to Stuhl \VeiSSellburg, 'v here they iUlplored the 
emperor to stand by the apostolic see, and to defend the 
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church against a lle\y schis111. 'l'he BasiliallS puùli;:,he<l 
a pornpous lnallifesto, iu "hich they extolled the services 
,vhich they had perforlned for the Church and for the 
nations of Europe; and invoked the as::,istance of princes 
against the pope, the chief enelllY of reforn1, and the 
contemner of their high authority. Every opportunity 
by ,vhich they could display their power and their 
haughty disdain of the pope, ,vas seized ,vith joy. Thus, 
at the desire of the bishop of Grasse, \vho ilnagined 
that he had been injured by Eugene in his tenlporal au- 
thority at Antibes, they sent to the pope three deputies 
,vith a lllonitoriuln, and appointed a tin1e ,vithin \yhich 
he ,vas to recall all that he had dune against the autho- 
rity of the council, particularly in the cause of this 
bishop, and against the universal reforu1 of the Church 
in its head and members. Eugene had received appeals 
froll1 the synod to the Roman see, and had thereby 
given cause for farther discontent. Such appeals could 
not, indeed, have been permitted from an æcumenical 
council, in ,vhich the pope took part, in his proper sta- 
tion as head of the Church; but, as the cardinal Tur- 
recren1ata observed, in a n1en1orial "7 hich he then pre- 
Rented, the pope ,vas not present in his quality of head 
of the Church, either in person or by his legates: he 
,'
as there only as another bishop; and, consequently, 
appeals 11light be made to him, in the same manner as 
appeals lnay be carried to a bishop from a chapter, in 
,yhich the sanle bishop sits as a canon. 
In the 23d sessiol1, 011 the 2:>th of l\Iarch, 1436, the 
plan for the reformation of the head of the Church ,vas 
proposed; the order of future cC 1 1clayes ,vas determined; 
the qualities of the person to be elected, the profession 
of faith and the oath vfhich he should read, "'ere speci- 
fied: the pope ,yas forbidden to raise his relatives to 
any office in the states of the Church, and reser\"ations 
"ere abolished. Eugene, ,,-ho no\v sa,y that a ne,,," rup- 
ture ùet\yeen him and the council ,vas inevitable, sent 
his nuncios to the different courts of Europe ,,-ith a dis- 
tinct account of his re1ations ,,-ith the council do,vn to 
June 1436. Thp prplat
s of Ba
il had, he said, by 
YOLo lYe 0 
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their arbitrary invasion of the authority of his legates, 
in fact deposed them; by their decree that their resolu- 
tions should be pubìished against the ,vill of his legates, 
and by another person, they had made themselves a 
headless body; by their false interpretation of. the de- 
cree of Constance, they bad subjected the pope to the 
correction of the synod, a proceeding which, in the 
Church, bad hitherto been unkno,vn. He farther COlll- 
plained of the abolition of the annates, ,vhich ,vere llO\V 
exacted by the agents arid collectors of the council, for 
its o,vn use; he rejected the ne\v indulgences and de- 
crees of the t\venty-third session. He complained that 
the synod had burdened itself ,vith a 111ultitude of af- 
fairs and controversies foreign to its object; that it con- 
ferred benefices and commendams; that it granted dis- 
pensations in irregularities and in matrimonial cases; 
that it used its own seal; that it submitted to revision 
causes that had been before decided by the papal see; 
and that, in the liturgy, it had suppressed the prayer for 
the pope. Finally, he reverted to the source of all 
these errors, ,vhich ,vas, that contrary to the ancient 
custom of councils, the prelates bad granted a decisive 
voice to a cro\vd of private individuals. The council of 
Constance had, indeed, first acted thus ,vhen discussing 
a subject, upon ,,,hich, as it immediately affected all 
(the schism), the council \vished to obtain an unanirnous 
decision; but at Basil, where a vain appeal ,vas nlade 
to the example of the council of Constance, the most 
important and the most difficult subjects \vere treated 
in the deputations, ,vhich consisted chiefly of men of 
unknown character, and \vhose decisions \vere given ,yith 
as much authority as the judgments of an æcumenical 
council. The nuncios ,yere then directed to request the 
princes to ,,,,ithdra\v their ambassadors, and to recall 
tbe bishops of their dominions fronl Basil, that a ne"r 
council, animated with a better spirit, Inight be else- 
,vhere convened. 
The ne
otiations ,yith the Greeks had in the mean- 
time continued, and had so far progressed as that the 
cities ,,-ere nanled in ,vhich the synod of reunion 
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should be held. A. t Basil, a city out of Italy \yas dp- 
sired, probably that the pope Inight not be present in 
person. A yignon, or sonle place in Savoy, \yas pro- 
posed. But the Greek aillbassador l1laintained that it 
should be a city convenient for the pontiff, and easily 
accessible by his o,vn countrymen the Greeks. The 
papal legates nan1ed Florence and Ddine, and of the 
same opinion \vere the cardinal Cesarini and the aln- 
bassadors of the princes, particularly tbe French. But 
the majority of the assembly obstinately opposed this 
nomination. This majority, ,yhich has, ho\veyer, been 
greatly exaggerated, \vas, according to the account of 
Patricius, composed of the dregs of the council, of 
country ecclesiastics, and of persons of lo\ver rank in 
the service of the prelates, ,vho had been admitted into 
the congregations. At the head of this party ,,-as the 
cardinal D' Allemand, ,yho, from this period ,vas the 
soul of all the acts of the council. The cardinal Cesa- 
rini had passed over to the side of the pope. Hence it 
happened that, in the t\venty -fifth session, on the 
7th of l\Iay 1437, the difference of party vie\ys led to 
open contradiction and to a public division. The most 
influential of the prelates resolyed \\ ith the legate
, the 
cardinals Albergati, Cervantes, and Cesarini, that tbe 
congress ,vith the Greeks should be held at Florence, 
Udine, or some other Italian city; that the tithes for 
defraying the expenses incurred by the journey of the 
Greeks should not be raised until after their arrival, 
that the council nlight not risk the accusation of decep- 
tion, by obtaining money for a purpose ,vhich lnight 
never exist; finally, that the council of Basil \vould not 
be dissolved by this congress. But the majority deci- 
ded, under the direction of the cardinal of l\.rles, that 
the council of the t\yO Churches should be held at 
Basil, A vignon, or at some city of Savoy; that the tithe 
should be inlnlediately collected; that a certain llUln- 
ber of bishops should proceed to Constantinople, and 
that the Gree]is should be conducted to one of the three 
proposed c:ties. .As each party insisted that the seal of 
the coullcil should be affixed to its decree, the cardinal 
02 
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Cer\Tantes, Nicholas Tedeschi, archbishop of Palermo, 
and the bishop of Burgos, ,vere selected to ternlinate 
the contest. As to the fact on \vhich of the decrees the 
seal ,vas placed, ,ve find contradictory accounts in the 
acts of the council published by Patricius, and the nar- 
ration of Tedeschi. The pope cOllfirlned the first- 
mentioned decree, ,vhich ,vas presented to him by the 
bishops of Digne and Oporto, and Nicholas, the provost 
of Cusa. The Greek anlbassadors declared that they 
recognised the council of Basil, only ill those prelates 
,vho adhered to the papal legates, not in the opposing 
party, and in September, the three above-nan1ed dele- 
gates from Basil, ,vith the papal legates, the bishop of 
Coron and the archbishop of Tarentaise, arri\yed ,vith 
seven galleys at Constantinople. Soon after them came 
the ships \vhich had been fitted out by the city of Àvi- 
gnon, bearing the four bishops of Lubeck, Parma, Viseu, 
and Lausanne, \vhom the n1ajority at Basil had sent to 
the Greek emperor. These four prelates endeavoured 
to persuade the ell1peror to treat only \vith them and to 
decide for Basil or A vignon, as the place for the coun- 
cil. They assured hill1 that, on bis arrival in Italy, he 
,vould find the pope already deposed. But Palæologus 
and the patriarch, ,vith their attendants, ,yent on board 
the papal fleet, and landed, in February 1438, at 
,r enice. 
In the mean tinle the n1ajority at Basil had cast off 
all semblance of nloderation to\vards the pope, and 
she\ved themselves disposed to proceed frOin a quarrel 
to a scbism. In the t,venty-sixth session, on the 31st 
of July, 1437, the pope and cardinals ,vere sun1moned 
to appear \\
ithin the period of sixty days. The accu- 
sations on ,vhich this citation ,vas founded, \vere, that 
he had acted contrary to the decrees of the synod, on 
elections, reservations, and appeals; that he had in- 
curred the guilt of simony; that he had prevented the 
reunion of the ,vestern and Greek Churches; that he 
had violated the oaths ,,
hich he had solemnly tal{en at 
his election, and that he had since then abused his 
pO"Ter. IIis accusers laid to his fault also thp late 
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"ar8 and con1n10tions in the States of the Church; 
"hilst the duke of :\Iilan declared that they, the 
Basilians, ,vere the cause of the "rar. They then 
annulled the late non1illation of a cardinal. On the 
II th of Septen1ber, Eugene published a bull, by \vhich 
the council, at the expected arrival of the Greeks, \vas 
transferred to Ferrara. Those at Basil did 110t hesi- 
tate to pronounce the pope contumacious, and his buH 
invalid: they announced to hinl a sentence \vhich they 
had recently passed, and by,vhich he ,vas suspended 
for t" 0 months: finally tbey threatened him \vith 
forn1al deposition. The cardinal Julian Cesarini, as 
ambassador of the Basilian fathers, complimented the 
Greek enlperor at Venice; but as all hope of recon- 
ciliation had no\v yanished, be \yent to Ferrara and 
attached himself to the pope and to the council there 
assenl bled. Of the cardinals, LV...\.llelnand \yas the 
only one ,,-ho ren1ained at Basil; and in February, 
1438, the fathers ,,,ere reduced to the nunlber of 
t\yenty-five bishops and seventeen abbots. "fhe council 
of Ferrara, under the presidency of the pope, soon 
counted, \yithont the Greeks, seventy, and after t\yO 
1110nths, one hundred and 
i
ty, prelates. 
Bnt nothing intimidated by the evident dilninution 
of their numbers, the fathers of Basil declared, in 
their thirty-first session, 011 the 24th of January 1438, 
that Eugene \yas no\y deprived of all spiritual and 
temporal po\yer; they therefore called upon all lângs, 
princes, and ecclesiastics, to ,,'ithhold their obedience 
frorTI hiln, as his authority had no\v passed over to the 
council. They at the saIne ti111e rene\ved their forIner 
rlecrees, that all canses of dispute, except the C(lIU](C 
'JJlajores, and all contro'gerted elections, should be de- 
cided in the places \yhere they occurred, and that 
expectatives should cease. In the thirty-second session, 
p'gery indiyidna] D1enlber of the council of :Ferrara ,yas 
cited to appear at Basil to ans\yer for himself person- 
any before the fathers. The council of Ferrara, on the 
other hand, suspended sentence of excommunication 
over all those \"ho should still continue to take rart in 
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the asselnhlies of Basil; it cOllllnanded all to leave 
that city ,vithin thirty days, and requested the magis- 
trates of Basil to oblige them to depart after that 
tilne. l\Iany princes, the duke of Bavaria, the kings 
of England and Castile, eyen the king of Aragon and 
the duke of 
lilan, \vho ,vere at that time the personal 
enen1ies of the pope, disapproved of the acts of the 
council of Basil, \vhich \,"ould inevitably lead to a 
schisln. The king of 
rflnce alone permittprl hilnself 
to be so far gained by the representations of the alnbas- 
sadors froln Basil, \yho declared that all \yhieh had 
heen undertaken in the cause of reforln, \yould be 
frustrated by the transfer of the council to Ferrara, as 
to prohibit his bishops from proceeding to that city, 
and to request the pope to abstain from all acts against 
the council of Basil. But Inany French bishops fruin 
the dominions of the dukes of Burgundy and Anjou, 
and of the king of England, entered the council of 
l
"errara. 
At the German elective diet at Franl{fort, there 
arrived ambassadors from the pope and from the synod 
of Basil, each party endeayouring to gain the electors. 
The electors ho\vever declared that for the present 
they \yonld renJain neutral; and that should their 
attempts to reunite the pope and the council again 
proye fruitless, they \yould, after six nlonths, together 
".ith the king, \vho \vas in the meantilne to be elected, 
and \vith the advice of the bishops and learned nlen, 
decide for one party or the other. From these six 
l11onth8 sprung as Dlany years of deep Inisery to the 
Church of Germany. After the election of .AJbert of 
.f\.ustria, t\'"O an1hassadors \yere sent,-one to Ferrara, 
the other to Basil,-to propose, in the fornler place, a 
suspension of the proceedings against the pope, in the 
latter, the nonlination of another city for the congress 
\,'ith the Greeks. In t\yO diets, at NÜrnberg, in July 
and October 1438, nothing \yas concluded, aìthongh 
delegates fronl both parties \yere again present. The 
}{ing and the electors, a second time, sent êunbassadors 
to Basil, to obtain froin those asselllbled there, the 
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translation of the council to a third place; for Eugene 
had cons en ted, for th e sake of peace, that the council 
should meet in a third-a German city. Strasburg, 
Constance, and l\fentz, ,,-ere proposed, and the Gernlan 
king exerted hilnself \vith the other princes, that the 
pope and the Greeks should select one of these cities. 
But at Basil, proposals of this kind could not be 
heard. Still in Gernlany, the asseln bly in that city 
,vas recognized as a legitilllate council, by the appoint- 
ment of Conrad of 'Veinsberg as its sub-protector. 
In France, a neutral course ""as adopted. An assenlbly 
of the French clergy at Bourges, at ,vhich delegates 
fi.om Basil and from Eugene \yere heard, resolved 
that the king should offer his mediation to both parties, 
but that Eugene should continue to be ackno\vledged 
as sovereign pontiff. This act ,vas follo\ved by a royal 
edict, entitled the PragJJlatic Sanction, by \vhich all 
the decrees relati\"e to reformation, passed by the 
council of Basil, 'v ere adopted, but \vith some modi- 
fications, and estab1ished ,,-ith the force of la-\v in 
I
rance. The decree, \vhich abolished all the ROlnan 
taxes for approbations, palliums, and the grant of 
henefices, had been modified in favour of Eugene: it 
,vas resolved that he should, during his life, receive the 
fifth part of the taxes \vhich had been paid by France, 
before the council of Constance. To the uni \"ersally 
and deeply-felt necessity of an anlelioration of the state 
of the Church, to the reforluing authority ,vhich the 
council gave to itself, and to the hope that fronl the 
decrees, either forIned or expected, SOlne improvement 
"ou]d result, nlust \ye ascribe the fact, that in Germanv, 
as in France, men seemed to disregard the violent al;d 
anarchical proceedings of this asselnbly, as \yell as the 
dangerous tendency of its principles, by ,vhich all 
ecclesiastical order "9as essentially threatened. 
In l\Iarch 1439, another assenlbly met at 
Ientz, at 
,,'hich there \vere present the three eccle
iastical elec- 
tors, delegates fron1 the German king and different 
states, and anlbassarlors froln the kings of France, 
Castile, aud Portugal, and from the dulie of l\Iilau. 
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Froin Basil there canle the patriarch of Aquileia, 
,,,ho assul11ed the title and rights of a leg:at rì lalere: 
the popp ,vas represented by t\yO di
tinguisherl men, 
John Turrecremata and Nicholas of Cusa. The latter 
,vas the ornalnent of Germany, and the In08t profound 
spirit of his age: he had, at first, embraced ,yith an 
ardent zeal the cause of the council of Bas11, and had 
,vrittell, iu its defence, his ,york COJlco}"(!alltia Catholic{(. 
But ,vhell he sa\y that the measures of that council 
,yould degrade the authority of the snprelne pontiff 
and endanger the unity of the Church, he resolyed to 
pass over to Eugene and to the council of Ferrara. 
l
or his labours he \YUS styled by JEneas Sylvius, the 
IIercules of those ,,,ho defended the papal authority. 
Eloqueutly did Turrecremata, in an address to the 
synod, prove the perverse and contradictory nature of 
the assertion that the pope is head of the Church dis- 
persf:ò, but not of the Church assembled in council; 
that he is head of the represented, but 110t of the repre- 
sentati\"es; that a council represents the Church, ,,-ith- 
out including in itself the head of the Church. But at 
l\Ieutz, also, as in France, the reformation and decrees 
of Basil ,,-ere adopted, but, as in France also, "ith 
several alterations: the states lil(e\yise reue\yed their 
protests against the suspension of the pope. It ,,,as 
:1gaill unanilnously resolved to propose to the pope and 
to the Greeks, another German city for the meeting of 
the council. The Basilians ans\vered, th3t the safety 
of the Church depended on the maintenance of the 
principle, that the council \vas superior to the pope, 
and that therefore proceedings against Eugene, \v ho 
denied this superiority of councils and claimed it for 
himself, must be continued. They, ho,vever, pron1Ïsed, 
at length, to consent to the translation of the council, 
but only ,,'ith this condition, that it shoulò be preserved 
entire in its present position and constitution; aud 
that the German princes should bind themselves to 
enforce its decrees, in the eveut that Eugene should 
refuse to subn1Ît to them. It is 110t neces
ary to 
ay 
t hat this proposal \yas rpjected. 
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"Titnesses against the pope had., in the Ineantirne, 
been heard at Basil; but as their evidence against his 
gO\Terllment of the Church and against his nlorals, did 
Hot present sufficient grounds for his deposition, eight 
articles,- declared to be art.icles of faith,-\vere dra,vll 
up, that the accusation of heresy nlight be brought 
against the pope. Their contents ,,-ere, that the council 
"as superior to the pope,-that \vithout its O\VIl consent 
it could be neither dissolved nor transferred to another 
place; that eyery one ,,,ho should act other,,-ise, ,vas to .. 
be considered a heretic, and that Eugene had actually 
and obstinately actcd against these articles. It "
as 
then ,.ehernelltly contested, ,vhether Eugene should be 
considered as a heretic, or, as the n10re violent party 
desired, as one ,yho had relapsed (rclajJSlls) into 
heresy. ï"he principal speakers on this occasion \yere 
the cardinal of ArIes, the archbishops of Palermo, 
I"yons, ::\lilau, and Tours, the bishop of Burgos, the 
professors, John of Segovia, Thomas de Courcelles, 
Le,,-is Dupont, and the Don1inic3u, N"icholas of Bur- 
gundy. ,!"'edeschi, the archbishop of Palerlno, and the 
bishop of B urgo
, ,,,ere at the head of the Inore mode- 
rate party, to ,yhich belonged the majority of the 
bishops. J'"fhey denied that the article, on the 
uperi- 
ority of the council over the pope, \vas of f
lith. 
rredeschi, \"ho \yas fully a\vare of the vehen1ent desire 
of the cro\yd at the council,-of their inlpatience to 
hastl'll the condenluation and deposition of the head of 
the Church, declared before a general congregation, 
that it ,,,as disgraceful to endea,Tour to cOlnpel the 
eouncil, the authority of \"hieh rested solely on the 
bishops, to yield to a body of inferior ecclesiastics,-that 
priests posse
sed only a deliberative voice, -that no," for 
the first tilHe the scandal ,vas to be gi,
en to the \yorld, 
that a point of faith ,vas to be deterlnilled ,yithout, and 
e\?en against, the authorityof t he bishops. l)'Allernand, 
,y ho ans\vered hin1, that the bishops had been ,vithheld 
by their fear of the princes and the loss of their tenl- 
poralties; that only the priests had sho\vl1 firmness 
and perspyerance, and h
d de:3pi;:;ed the anatht'Inas of 
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Eugenp,--publicly ackno,,'ledged that only fe\y of the 
prelates ,,,ere on his side, and that if only the bishops 
and cardinals had had a definitive ,,"oice in the council, 
their proceedings ,"ould haye taken another turn. 
At the discussion on the eight articles, the confu
ion 
,,,as extrelne: all 8poke,-all clamoured. It ,vas in 
yaill that Teòeschi \varned the opposite party that they 
\vonld beCOllle the fable of the 'v hole \vorld, if they 

hOllld undertake to decide so important a subject as 
an article of faith ,vith only three bishops on their 
side; that he and those ,,-ho \vere ,vith hiIn, formed 
the n}ajority of the bi
hops; that they \yere the council, 
not the s\yarm of copyists (colluvies copistarlll/l) ,,-honl 
he sa\y in the other party. J Oh11 of Segovia observed, 
on the other hand, that if the l11ajority of episcopal 
yotes ,,-ere necessary for the validity of a conciliar 
decree, the greater part of their rlecrees 111USt fall to 
the ground, as the Inajority of the bi::5hops had voted 
ngainst them. D.
-\nemand concluded by declaring 
that the first three articles ,vere of faith. 
In the congregation ,,-hich preceded the thirty-third 
session, another storIn arose. The archbishop of "fours, 
the anlbassador of the king of France, and the bishop 
of Cuenc;a, the alnbassador of Castile, desired the more 
that their proceedings should no\v cease, as the dele- 
gates from the council of 
Ientz had arrived. Bitterly 
did the archbishop of )Iilan inveigh against the cardinal 
D'Allemand and his ecclesiastical de]lla
ogy. He, said 
the archbishop, \yas the author of all the present ani- 
nlosity; he had surrounded himself "\vith a troop of 
copyists and schoolmasters, to make articles of faith; 
he ,yas another Cataline, the refuge of all those \yho 
had nothing to hope and nothing to lose, and \vith 
,,,hose assistance he pretended to gO\Tern the Church. 
But in spite of all his protestations, this prelate let the 
decree pass, "\vhich declared that Eugene, having con- 
tested the article of faith, ,yhich declared the superiority 
of councils, \"as a heretic. In the thirty-third session, 
on the ] 6th of l\Iay ] 4a9, this decree ,yas adopted. 
But fron1 this se

ioll, all the all1ba
sadors of prillee
, 
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and the lnajority of the bishops, ren1ained R\Vay: ouly 
t\yellty prelates, and alllongst these ,yere neither Spanish 
nor English bishops, "Tere present. In their place, 
there \yere four hundred clergy of the second order. 
The cardinal of ArIes had caused all the sacred relics 
to be brought from the churches of Basil, and to be 
placed in the seats of the absent prelates. 
In the thirty-fourth session this glorious \york \vas 
cro\vned. Gabriel Condulmerio (Eugene) ,vas deposed 
as a disobedient, obstinate rebel and violator of the 
canons, as the disturber of the unity of the Church, a
 
a simonist, perjurer, schismatic, and heretic. Such 
,vas the presumption of an assembly, in ,yhich there 
,vere no more than seven or eight bishops, and, toge- 
ther ,,,ith the abbots, only thirty-nine prelates; ,vhilst, 
according to the comn1on la\Y, at least t\velve bishops 
\vere required for the deprivation of a simple bishop. 
Even anlongst the fe\v "Tho took part in this act, there 
\vere some \"ho might have been rejected as judges by 
the ordinary principles of law. Such ,vas Raymund, 
\yho called hinlself bishop of Tricarico, and ,vho, ,vhen 
auditor of the palace, had been deposed by the pope. 
Such a perversion and abuse of natural order and of 
positive right had never before been \vitnessed in the 
Church. Ilnmediately after this act, a pestilence burst 
forth in Basil, and carried before it Hlany n1en1bers of 
the synod. Ð'Allemand, ,,,,ho, \vhen requested to retire 
frorn the city, declared that he ,,-ould rather peril his 
life for the sake of the council, than the council for the 
sake of his life, resolved, in the thirty-fifth session, that 
the synod should continue its functions, not\vithstand- 
iug the contagion; that \yithill t\yO lllonths the ne,v 
pope should be elected, and that anyone ,,,ho \yished 
to join the council should be ,villillgly received. But 
his acts did not meet \vith that acceptance ,,- hich he 
HUrl his fo]lo\vers had anticipated. In France, the 
states of Languedoc requested the king to defend the 
honour of the apostolic see, and not to permit that the 
(1hurch 
hould be r('ut asunder at Basil. Charles 'TII 
had, before the thirty-fourth session, pxpressed these 
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ðentiulcnts in a letter to the council, inlploriug it at the 
sallIe tin1e not to proceed to extrenlities. I Ie 1l0\\T, by 
his alubassadors, tV\'ice assured the pnpe of his perse- 
yering obedience. The duke of Burgundy forbade, 
under severe penalties, the introduction of the decrees 
of Basil into his dominions. In Gerrnanv, these decrees 
were torn frc)})} the gates of Inany Chul:ches to \yhich 
they had been affixed, and the diet, \vhich had again 
as
eln bled at 
Ientz, ans\vered the deputies, ,yho had 
arrived froin Basil, that it appealed from their acts to 
the future general council, to the pontiff Eugene, and 
to the apostolic see. 
'fhe bull, ill ,vhich Eugene, ,vith the approbation of 
the council of I
lorence, condemned the three articles of 
the Basilians, and pronounced the censures of schisln 
RIld heresy against all those \"ho had taken part in the 
robber-synod, ,,,-as after,,-ards declared at Basil to be 
heretical, althoug-h John of Segovia, one of the mo
t 
deterlnined abettors of the schisln, made strong opposi- 
tion. Preparations ,yere no\y Inade for the election of 
a ne\v pope. 1"hree doctors ,yere named as the chi
f 
electors: they associated to then1selves a fourth, and 
then ch08e other t\yenty-eight electors. 'The conclave, 
therefore, consisted, ,,'ith the cardinal of ,..t\.rles, of 
thirty-three electors, of \Vh01l1 t\velve ,yere bishops, 
seven abbots, five doctors of theology, aud nine canon- 
ists. It happened also that the nlajority of the electors, 
particularly of the bishops, ,,,ere froln the dominions of 
the duke of Savoy. Ð'.L\llemand exhorted the conclave 
to elect a rich and po\verful lnan, for they no\y stood 
in need of forty thousand ducats, and of a rnan \vho 
,,"ould defend the council \yith energy and strength. 
By these ,yords, he clearly marl{ed out the 111an \"ho 
,vas destined for the doubtful honour. This \yas Anla- 
deus, dul{e of Savoy, ,yho three years before had re- 
signed the governlnent to his son, and \vho no\v !Í\-ed 
at Ripaille
, on the lake of- Geneva, ,,-ith the knights 
,,,holn he had collected into a body, and \"ho \vere 
nan1erl the order of St. l\Iaurice. It ,vas advanced in 
his favour, that he ,vas related to all thp royal families 
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of Europe, and that he had one foot in Gernlany and 
thp other in Italy. 1-'hat he ,vas an ignorant layman, 
,vas overlooked, in the peculiar circun1stances of the 
synod, \vhich ,vas no"T rejected at many of the courts, 
and only 1l0n1inally ackno\vledged by others, and 
\vhich no,v required a nlan, in himself po\yerful and 
influential. 
The duke accepted the election, and took the nan1e 
of Felix V. He remained for some months at Thonon, 
and did not arrive at Basil before June 1440. He ,vas 
cro\vned on the 24th of July. His obedience \yas con- 
fined ,vithin narTO\V limits. He \vas recognized only 
by Savoy, S\vitzerland, nnd Strasburg; by Albert, duke 
of Bavaria, at 
IuJlich; by Stephen, the count-palatine, 
at Simmern; by the grand-master of the Teutonic 
knights, in Prussia; by Albert, duke of Austria; by 
some of the cities of Lo,ver Germany and by some uni- 
versities. Others, such as the liings of l\.ragon and 
Poland, and the duke of Bretagne, \yho had joined 
themselves to the synod, rejected its antipope. I nln1e- 
diately after the election, the ambassadors of France 
protested against it. Since the council, they said, had 
undertaken to depose and to create popes, it \yas doubt- 
ful \vhether it sufficiently represented the entire Church, 
and their 80vereign \yished, therefore, to renlain for the 
present in the ohedience of Eugene. ...\.n assen1bly of 
the Gallican clergy \vas then held at Bourges, in .\ugust 
1440, at ,vhich the king ,vas present, and at ,vhich the 
ambassadors from the council and from Eugene \vere 
heard. 'fhe result of this council ,vas the resolution to 
ackno,,-ledge Eugene alone as rightful pontiff, and to 
invite hilll to convene a general council in France for 
the extinction of the schism. The king, at the same 
time, announced to the prelates of the council, and to 
the dukes, that it ,,,ere better for then} to abstain froln 
their censures, and to labour rather for the restoration 
of the peace of the Church. But, on the other hand, 
the t,vo points ,,-hich the nuncios of Eugene sought to 
gain ,,,ere r
fused: these \yere the recognition of the 
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council of Florence, and the abolition of the Pragnlatic 
Sanction. 
Amadeus ,vas the obedient instrument of those ,yho 
had placed hinl at their head. 'Vhen he ,,-rate to 
them, he placed his name after that of the svnod; and 
the synod, to sho\v on every occasion its superiority, 
had approved, in the fortieth session, of his acceptance 
of the pontificate. The affair \yhich now most pressed 
upon the synod \yas the procuring of 11loney; and as, 
by its decrees, it had aken from the papal see its 
revenues froln other Churches, the body, ,,-hich had 
pronounced the annates to be an intolerable burden, 
,vas no\\" compelled to oppress ,yith a far nlore heavy 
impo
t the Churches \yhich had subjected themselves to 
its authority. This ,yas nlade necessary by their grant 
to their pope of the fifth part of the revenue of all 
benefices, for five years, and of a tenth for five years 
lllore. Only the churches of Savoy; indeed, subnlitted 
to this taxation. A ne\v circular letter from the synod 
endeayoured to prove that all the faithfullnust ackno\v- 
ledge the supremacy of councils, and n1ust, therefore, 
yield obedience to the decrees of Basil. Amadeus, at 
the same time, created a number of cardinals: he 
raised to this dignity seyeral amongst the 1110st distin- 
guished of the French prelates, but failed in the object 
,yhich he had thereby in vie,v,-tbe favour and support 
of France. Eugene also nOlninated seventeen cardinals, 
calling around him the n10st celebrated men of all 
nations, amongst \yhOIn ,yas the fained Turrecremata, 
\"ho had, a short time before, opposed his extensive 
and acute ,york, the SIlJJl1Jlfl (Ie Eccles;a, to the \yritings 
of Nicholas Tedeschi in defence of the council of Basil. 
In Germany a strict neutrality \yas still preser\Ted. 
At a diet at l\fentz, in February 1441, to ,,'hich the ne\' 
Gerlnan l{ing, Frederic III, sent his alnbassadors, the 
delegates fronl the council of Basil \vere compelled to 
renounce the title of legate and cardinal, \"hich had been 
given to them by Amadeus. Nicholas of Cusa spolie 
,,,ith his accustolned eloquence in defence of the rights 
of Eugene. It ,vas finally resol,'ed that a ne,y council 
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should be assenlbled in sonle city either of France or of 
Germany, and that if Eugene and Felix could not agree 
in deterlnining the city, it should be referred to Frederic. 
The diet of princes, "vhich ,vas held at Nurernburg-, ill 
1442, sent all1bassadors to Basil, to require the prelates 
to forn1 a ne\v council \vithin the space of a year. N e\v 
negotiations at Frankfort led to no other conclusion 
than that another council "'as necessary. In the lnean- 
time, Gerlnany, entirely excluding the antipope, gave to 
Eugene, if not the rights, at least the honours of thp 
legitimate pontiff. 
The synod of Basil \yn,s no\y little n10re than an assen1- 
bly of professors and university scholars. Hence the 
uni versities, and, amongst them, the high schools of 
Paris, even in direct violation of the c0111mand of the 
king, adhered \vith tenacity to the synod, and to its 
pope. But the assembly found itself too \yeak to under- 
take any thing of importance; a few sessions ,vere held 
at long intervals, in the years 1441 and 1442, but only 
to exhibit signs of life. Dissensions soon arose bet\veen 
it and its creature the antipope. They ,vould not once 
permit that the decrees should be published in his name, 
and he, "Teary of his continued dependence on these 
proud schismatics, retired to Lausanne, and ans\vered 
their injunctions to return to them \yith loud cOlnplaints 
of the oppressive expenses ,,, hich he ,vas necessitated to 
incur, in elnbassies and other ways, although he received 
no income as pope. It appeared, ho\vever, that the 
Basilians had found a po\verful support in Alphonsus, 
king of Aragon, \vho had conquered the kingdonl of 
Naples; and, as Eugene had rejected his clain1s to this 
kingdom, had declared for the antipope. But even this 
last hope vanished at the reconciliation of Alphonsus 
\vith Eugene. The subjects of the king, and amongst 
them Tedeschi, archbishop of Palernlo, the 1110st learned 
canonist of the age, then left the council. Those \vho 
remained at Basil, held, on the 16th of l\Iay 1443, the 
forty-fifth and last session. It ,vas then decreed that, 
in three years, or ".ithin a shorter period, if pope Felix 

hould so desire, a general council should he held at 
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I.Ãvons; but, in the Ineautilne, the council of Basil should 
continue. A number of obstinate schisn1atics continued 
at Basil, and held sevpral congregations; until a part 
of them, in consequence of the threats of Fredpric III, 
'\vithdre\y to Lausanne. 


SECTIO
 'TII. 


G:RR:\IANY IS RECONCILED \VITH EUGENE IV.-NrCIIO- 
LAS V.-CALIXTUS III.-PIUS 11.* 
THE various deliberations of the German princes had 
hitherto been productive of no other result than the 
conviction that the division in the Church could be 
closed only by another general council. But Eugene, 
'\vho ,,-ell kne\y the difficulty of convening such a COUll- 
eil-\vho ,yell kne\v the jealous dispositions of many 
e('('lesiastics, and their inclination to make the superi- 
ority of councils over popes the "-ar-cry of a new and 
all confounding contest, ans\yered the ambassadors who 
had been sent by the princes \vith a refusal. One of 
these alnbassadors ,,,as Æneas Sylvius Piccolomini, ,,,ho 
had a short time before abandoned the council of Basil, 
and had entered into the ser,"ice of the king Frederic. 
"Then, in 1445, he had come to Rome, the bearer of the 
{\ommission to press the convocation of a general council, 
the pope pardoned him the part that he had taken in the 
hostile n1easures of the council, and gained in him a 
zealous defender of his rights. T\vo of the German 
electors, James of ï-'reves, and Eugene of Cologne, had 


* Gui1. I\::och, Sanctio Pragnlatica GernUlnorum illustrata ; ArgentoI'. 
1789, 4to., with the Sylloge doculnentorum; ..lEneæ Sylvii, Historia 
Frederici III, in l{och, pp. 301-309 ; Ejusdem Epistclæ, in ej. opp. 
Basiliæ, 1571, fo1.; ,Janotti 
Ianetti, Vita :Kicolai 'T., in 1\Iuratori, 
Hi. p. ii. page 905 ; J oh. Ant. Campalli, 'Tita Pii II, ibiù. page 965 ; 
Joh. Gobelini, Comment. Rerllln l\Iemorabilium (of Pius). Francof. 
1614, fo1. 
Georgii, ,rita :Kicolai 'T. afl Fid(lJn V" ctel'mn :\Ionimentorl1m, 
Romæ, 1742. 4to. 
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not observed a neutrality, but had fa\'oured the antipope. 
'fhey "'ere, therefore, deposed by pope Eugene, "ho 
placed in their spes t\yO relati\Tcs of the po"\verful duke 
of Burg-undy. "fhe electors then resolved, in an assem- 
blyat Frankfort, ill 1446, that Eugene should be acknovv- 
ledged as pope, only on condition that he received the 
decree on the superiority of councils,. convoke a council 
,vithin thirteen nlollths in a German city, and recall the 
sentence against the t\VO archbishops. If he should 


* If this were a proper place, the falsity of this proposition,-that 
a general council is superior to the pope,-n1ight easily Le shown. 
\Vithout, however, entering into a theological dif'cussion, it may bf' 
allowed to state that the pope is suhject to a general council only ;-1. If 
it be doubtful who is the legitimate pontiff: that is, when there exists 
a rational doubt, whether the person claiming the <lignity of pontiff 
has been lawfully electe<l, or 'when two persons having been chosen by 
the electors, there is doubt of the validity of both elections. 2. If the 
pope, as a private person, should obstinately teach error in faith, he 
would then cease to be not only the head, but even a member of the 
Church. It is saiù, "as a private per
on," for we may fearlessly 
maintain it to be an Ï1np08sible ca5e that the pope, in his public capa- 
eity, 
peaking as it is said e:r catllCdra, should ever teach erroneous 
doctrines. The decrees of the fourth and fifth session of the council 
of Constance, to which the synod of Basil so often referred, imply 
the superiority of councils over the pope, only in the case of a doubtful 
pope or of a schism; or if we grant that such were not the sentiments 
of the council, all n1ust confess that these decrees were never con- 
firmed by any lawful pòntiff. 1\ r hen )fartin 'T confirn1ed the decrees of 
the council of Constance, he sanctioned, as we lJave seen (p. 14.'5), only 
those ùecrees that had been passed conciliarif('r, that is, with nlature deli- 
beration, and with the free consent of all the bi
hops. This was not 
the fact with regard to these decrees. They were proposed by thf' 
adherents of only one of the three contending popes, .J ohn XXIII, and 
vehemently orpo
ed by the friends of the others, Gregory XII and 
Benedict XIII. The ùoctrine of superiority of the Roman pontiff 
ha<:j been, if not decreed, declared at least by many councils themselves. 
One testimony shall suffice, that of the eleventh session of the fifth 
council of Lateran, held under Leo X: "CUD1 SOIUlll Romanum pon- 
tificum, pro tempore existentem, tanquam authoritatem super omnia 
concilia habentelu · · .. neduIll ex S. Scripturæ testinlonio, dictis 
sanctoruln patrum, ac aliorulll Homanormll pontificum, etiam præde- 
cessorllm nostrorum, sacrorumque canonum decretis, sed propria 
eorunùf>H1 etimn conciliorum contè8
ione manifeste constet." See on 
this subject "l)e Primatu et Infallibilitate Homani Pontific is," au('- 
tore Laur. ,reith, in which are ably refuted all the objections of Na.. 
talis Alexanùer and othpr G-allican theologian
.-( 1"ralls[.) 
VOL. IV. P 
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refuse this, they ,yould embrace the party of Basil and 
of the Sayoyard. So confused and so "\veak had be- 
come the vie\ys of men, since the tiine of the great 
schism, on the relations of particular churches to their 
supreme head, that many no\\r seemed ,vining, ,vithout 
regard to duty or right, to ackno,vledge hiin as pope 
who could the Inost po,verfully intiinidate them. As 
ambassador fronl the electors, Gregory of Heimburg, 
syndic of Nuremburg, ,vas sent to Rome,-a man \vho 
boasted of his rude assùrance and boorish haughtiness 
as German frankness and can dour ; and "\vho, in a ,vrit- 
iug, published about this time, directly encouraged the 
Gerinahs to a schism, or, as it ,vas then said, to a shaking 
off of the papal yoke. He received a short ans\ver frolll 
Eugene, ,vho \\-ould not enter into his affairs, but sent 
the bishop of Bologna, Thomas of Sarzana, the Spaniard 
r,icholas Carvajal, and Nicholas of Cusa, to Frankfort, 
\vhere the electors had again met, in Septeinber 1446. 
To the same asseinbly came also, as ambassadors fronl 
Frederic, ,vho ,vas most decided in favour of Eugene, 
the bishops of .A.ugsburg and Chielnsee, the margraves 
of Baden and Brandenburg, the chancellor Schlick, anrl 
,iEneas Sylvius. The cardinal of ArIes, ,vho again ap- 
peared as plenipotentiary of the council of Basil, offered, 
on his o\yn authority, to transfer that council <\vhich, 
ho,yever, no longer existed) to a Gerinan city, or to 
convoke another in any more acceptable place. Gregory 
of Heilnburg, and his companions, did not fail to paint 
ROlne in colours of the darkest dye, and to represent 
the cardinals and popes as the enemies of the Gerinan 
nation, intent only on the aggrandisement of their court, 
and the degradation of the councils. The feeling of the 
diet of Frankfort ,vas, therefore, hostile to the pope, 
until Sylvius gained over the elector of l\Ientz, by first 
dra\'7ing into his interest the advisers of the elector, and, 
in particular, his vicar-general, John of Lysura. lIe 
then presented a forinula of acconlmodation, by,yhich 
the conditions proposed by the electors ,vere modified, 
and in ,vhich it ,vas promised to the pope that he should 
be recompensed for the loss ,vhich he had suffered in his 
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righ ts and re\?PIlUeS by the accpptancp of thp decrees of 
Ba:sil. 'I'his forlnnla ,yas approvpd by the 111ajority of 
the princes and electors: ouly 'I'rev'es, Cologne, and 
Saxony resisted. Ambassadors froul the princes and 
the king, alnongst \",hOIll ,vas Æneas Sylvius, ,yellt to 
llonlc, to obtain a confirillation of the terlllS of peace, 
and to pay obedience to the pope, ill the name of Ger- 
n1any. But, in Rome, lnany of the cardinals \"ere 
opposed to the accomlllodatioll, by \"hich the papal see 
'Yfif5 necessarily straitened, and a dangerous exalnple 'YfiS 
giyen to other nations. Eugene \yas, therefore, obliged 
to strengthen the party \vhich ,yas fayourable to peace, 
bv the creation of four ne\y cardinals. 
oJ After long deliberations, the six cardinals \vho had 
been selected by the pontiff and the Gern1all aillbassa- 
dors, concluded their negotiatioIls. The pope engaged 
to cOllyoke a counci] in one of five proposed cities, if 
the Ger!nans could procure the consent of other kings 
and princes. "Tith regard to the decrees of Basil, as 
they had been received in Gern1any, Eugene declared 
valid all that had been done ill consequence of this 
acceptance, that these decrees lllight be used in as far 
as they ,,-ould not clash ,yith those of the future coun- 
cil ; but that he ,vould send a legate into Gern1any, \Yho 
should regulate the observance and lllodification of the 
decrees, and ,,-ho should conclude a treaty for a proyi- 
sion to be n1ade (instead of the annates) for the apostolic 
see. The t\yO deposed archbi:5hops "yere to be restored to 
their churches. Greater difficulty ,,,as found on the sub- 
ject of the superiority of general councils over the pope, 
the ackno,vledgment of ,yhich the Gerillan ambassadors 
at first required: they, ho,yever, soon after declared 
that, leaying aside the resolution of the council of Basil, 
the decree of the synod of Constance ,vas amply suffi- 
cient; and Eugene, in his bulls, pronounced that he 
ackno\vledged and honoured the authority and dignity 
of the council of Constance, and of every other council 
,,-hich represented the uniyersal Church; and that he 
receiyed the canon of Constance on the frequent convo- 
cation of council
. In a bull ,yhich he issued at this 


p 
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time, he declared, that by these concessions \vhich he 
had made to the Germans, he had surrendered nothing 
of the rights and authority of the apostolic see. The 
ambassadors presented their obedience to the pope, who 
,vas then lying on the bed of death. This reconciliation 
was celebrated at Rome ,vith solemn and public re- 
joicings, over \vhich a gloom was cast by the death of 
Eugene, ,vho died sixteen days after its completion, on 
the23d of February 1447. 
Thomas of Sarzana, bishop of Bologna, ,vhom Eugene 
had a short time before created cardinal, that he might 
more easily negotiate the desired peace with Germany, 
,vas elected as his successor. He took the Ilarne of 
Nicholas V, and immediately confirmed the ternlS of 
reconciliation. He openly confessed to the German 
ambassadors that the council of Basil had shortened the 
arms of the apostolic see; but that the popes them- 
selves bad dra,vn these attacks upon their authority, by 
their immoderate contraction of the po\ver of the 
bishops. The electors of Cologne, Treves, Saxony, 
and of the palatine, had at this time formed a treaty 
with the French and English at Bourges, for the extinc- 
tion of the schism. They all unanimously acknowledged 
Nicholas V as supreme pontiff. They endeavoured to 
persuade the Savoyard to abdicate his assuined power. 
The council, the convocation of \vhich they ,vished no,v 
to obtain from the pope, was to be held, in accordance 
with the ,vill of the king of France, in his donlinions. In 
a congress at Lyons, negotiations ,vere opened ,vith Felix 
and the deputies of the Basilians. Besides the elector 
of Treves and the German plenipotentiaries, there "''"ere 
present ambassadors fronl the kings of France, England, 
aud Sicily. Negotiations \vere carried on, at the same 
time, at Lyons and Geneva, ,vhere the antipope held his 
see, and at Tours, \vhere the king of France resided; 
and \vere protracted to great lengths, on account of the 
exorbitant demands made by Felix. The ecclesiastics, 
\" ho still persevered in forining a council at Basil, ,"Tere 
compelled to depart from that city, \vhich Frederic 
threatened ,vith the ban of the empire, unless it should 
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expel then1. 1"hey continued, however, to act the 
ame 
part at Lau
anne. In April 1449, the affair \vas at 
length tern1Ïllated. A madeus exercised one more act of 
his iUlaginaryauthority, by confirming, in t\VO bulls, the 
decrees regarding discipline ,vhich had been made during 
the schislu : he reJTIoved all censures, and declared valid 
all the collations of benefices granted by Eugene and by 
those in his obedience. Nicholas did the san1e in regard 
to the adherents of his adversary, \vhereupon .t\madeus, 
in a session of his synod of Lausanne, resigned his pon- 
tifical dignity. Even this synod ,vas un\villing to be 
placed into the tomb \vithout paying to itself the last 
honours. It removed the censures which it had passed 
during the schism; it declared all the ecclesiastical acts 
perfOrll1ed during that period valid, and confirnled the 
election of Nicholas V. It na med A lnadeus cardinal- 
bi
hop of Sabina, and perpetual legate in Savoy, Pied- 
lnont, and ill the neighbouring dioceses, and then dis- 
sol ved itself. Nicholas approyed of all that had been 
pronli8
d to the antipope, and received into the sacred 
college all those \vhorn he had 111ade cardinals. 
In Gerlnany, the assembly of princes at Aschaffen- 
burg, in July 144ï, had sanctioned the treaty ,vhich 
had been concluded \vith Eugene, and decreed that the 
compensation, ,yhich ,vas to be rnade to the pope, 
should be cOllfirll1ed at the next diet at Nuremburg. 
'"fhis \yas not done. But, in the beginning of the year 
1448, a cOlnpact \vas nlade by the papal legate, the 
cardinal Carvajal and king Frederic, \yith the consent 
of n1any of the Gernlan princes, sin1ilar to the concordat 
of Constance, and ,,-hich conceded to the Roman see 
rights oyer the Gernlan Church, greater than could 
ha ,-e been expected after the recent adoption of the 
decrees of Basil. By this conlpact, Rome received the 
annate:s, \v hich \yere paid by a Il10derate tax; and in 
addition to the reseryations contained in COll1mOll la,v, 
the provision of appointing to snlaller benefices \vhich 
bpcalne vacant in the alternate 1110nths of the year. 
Bishoprics \yere to be filled by canonical election: but 
if thi
 diclllot take place \yithin the legal time, or if it 
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,yere Hot cOllfirlned by the pope, he should nOlninate 
the ne\v prelates. To provide for so 111any ecclesiastical 
benefices at so great a distance, and in the necessary 
,vant of kno,v ledge of men and of local circunlstallces, 
must have been difficult, and the object of such pro- 
visions Inust frequently not have been attained. It 
111ight have been beneficial to counteract that spirit of 
caste, and that pride of noble birth, ,,-hich no,v feigner! 
in the Gerlnan chapters: that it ,vas not so, and that 
seventy years later, \vhèn the storn1 of the lle\V doc- 
trines burst over Gernlany, hundreds of beneficed ec- 
clesiastics fell, like seared leaves shaken from the tree, 
are facts that must be attributed chiefly to the manner 
in ,,-hich many of the succeeding popes, in thoughtless 
security, exercised their rights. 
Nicholas ,r died in April 1455. His great tllerit ,vas 
the zeal ,vith \vhich he nurtured the rising study of 
Christian and classic antiquity. Amongst his secrp- 
taries, he nUlllbered the most learned n1en of the age, 
-Poggio of Florence, George of Trebizond, Ilario 
Biondo, Leonardo Aretino, Antonio Loschi, Gianotto 
l\Ianetti, and Francesco Filelfo. He collected together 
fro In all parts of the ,yorld valuable manuscripts, and 
procured translations to be made of the Greek fathers 
aud classics, and thus laid the foundations of the famed 
library of the '7" aticall. He either built or restored 
lnore than forty churches in Rome. 
His successor \yas the cardinal Alphollsus Borgia of 
Xativa, in '7 alencia, ,,,ho nall1ed hill1self Calixtus I I I. 
His exaltation had been foretold to him by St. Vincent 
I
errer, and he had therefore, ,,'hilst cardinal, vo,ved to 
combat ,,-ith all his force against the Turks, and, if 
possible, to ,vrest again from their hands the recently 
conquered city of Constantinople. \Vhell raised to thp 
pontificate, he rene\yed the proclamation 111ade by his 
predecessor, in 1453, for a general crusade: he sent 
his legates into every Christian country to reconcile 
princes and to preach the cross. To prepare and to 
Inaintaill a fleet again
t the TurIü;, he aliel1aten. the 
je\yels of the ROlnan ('hureh, aUft the mallors of the 
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ecclesiastical states. But his glo\ving zeal for the com- 
1110U cause of Christendom found no response in the 
courts of Europe. In Gerl11any, fruitless diets \vere 
held, and a portion of the German clergy, sunk in in- 
dolence or in avarice, cloaked their opposition to the 
tithe, \vhich the cardinal Carvajal endeavoured to levy 
in support of the crusade, under the pretext of their 
zeal for the liberty of their Church. Calixtus stained 
his other\yise irreproachable character by his blind de- 
votedness to his un,vorthy nephe,,'s, t\VO of 'v horn, to 
the great prejudice of the Church, he in one day raised 
to the cardinalate, and created the third duke of Spo- 
leto and governor of the castle of St. Angelo. This act 
of the pope appears to have convinced the cardinals of 
the necessity of binding themselves, after his death, to 
an election capitulation, to ,,'hich the ne\yly elected 
pontiff should be bound to consent. This instrunlellt 
proyided, that the consent of the sacred college \"a
 
necessary in the appointment of the courts, in the col- 
lation of bishoprics and abbeys, in the alienation of the 
papal territories, in concluding peace or declaring \yar ; 
that the pope should reform the courts, continue the 
,var against the Turks, and gra.nt to no sovereign the 
nomination to the bishoprics of his don1inions. 
In August 14j8, Æneas Sylvius Piccolomini ,yas 
elected pope. tIe ,vas born at Corsignano, and \yas 
the son of a noble ,vho had been banished froll1 Siena. 
This highly intellectual man had before been a.ttached 
to the council of Basil, and, for a short tÍ1TIe, to the 
antipope Felix. He after\yards becan1e the secre- 
tary of king Frederic of Gern1any: be ,yas placed by 

 icholas \T in the see of Trieste, and then of Siena, and 
,,'ben alnbassador at Rome from Frederic, he received the 
cardinal's hat froll1 the late pope Calixtus. He no\v 
took the title of Pius II. I-Ie ackno\vledged as ]{ing of 
Naples, Ferdinand, the natural son of .Alphonsus, ,,,hOlll 
CaliÀtus had deprived of this kingdom, \yhich, he said, 
l)arl become a reverted fief, and as tranquillity reigned 
through his entire dOlninions, he ,vas enabled to turn 
his principal care and exertions agaill
t the dangerous 
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cnen1 y ,vho threatened au assault from the east. He 
convoked an assen1bly of the l
uropean po\vers, ,vhich 
,vas to 1neet at l\Iantua or Udille, in 1459, to deyise a 
general armament against the Turl{s. But the pmperor 
I
rederic did not arrive. So little did he heed this 
(tommon cause of Christendom, that in his attern pt to 
seize the cro\vn of IIungary, he involved that bul,vark 
of Europe in a ,val", nor did he listen to the pope until 
he had suffereù a severe defeat. Pins found at :i\lantua 
only a fe\v Italian princes: alnbassarlors fron1 the 
transalpine courts caIne slo\vly. After long delays, he 
opened the congress. and it ,,,as resolved to exert every 
effort in the prosecution of the ,val". But the result 
corresponded not \"ith the anticipation. 
One consequence of the contest bet\veen the popes 
and the councils, and of the fall of the papal authority, 
,yere the appeals that \vere no\v made from the pontiff 
to a general council. Such \vas the appeal n1ade by the 
clergy of the province of Rouen and of the university 
of Paris against thp tithes \vhich \Vére levied by (1alixtus 
in support of the Turkish ,var. Pius declared that the 
re}Jetition of such appeals ,,,ould entirely rle
rade the 
papal authority, and effect the dissolution of all ecclesi- 
astical order, and that it ,vas in itself absurd to appeal 
to a judg-e, \vho ,vas not in existence, and to a tribunHI, 
,,'hich, if the canon of the council of Constance ,,-ere 
to be follo\ved even to the letter, could be erected only 
once in ten years. 'Vith the consent and approbatioil 
of the ambassadors ",-ho ,,'ere at l\1antua, he issued a 
bull, by ,,-hich similar appeals ,yere for the future pro- 
hibited under pain of excommunication, and by ,yhich 
all such appeals that had been made, ,vere pronounced 
null and yoid. But as Pius himself, when an official of 
the council of Basil, had defined the relations bet\veen 
the popes and councils, and had laid dO\Yll principles on 
the limits of their mutual po\vers, but of the untenable 
nature of ,vhich he had long been convinced. even 
before he had been created cardinal; and as many per- 
sons referred hÏ1n to the
e his earlier ,vriting-s, hp no\v 
('on
idered it neeessary to recall theln, \vhich he did, in 
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a bull to the rector and to the ulliY
rsity of Cologue, 
in 1463. "J Ie bad," he said, ,. in his youth, being 
rleceived and in ignorance like St. Pan], persecuted the 
Church of God and the apostolic see. 
lany nlay no\v 
say, thus \yrote .LEneas, ,,,ho afterv;ards becalne pope, 
and may imagine that Pius II recognizes, and tbat the 
holy see approves, of all that Æneas ,,,rote. But let 
them give no faith to tbose earlier \vritings, but bplieve 
and teach ,vith him, that the pope receives snprenle 
po\"er o''"er the \yhole Church, immediately fron1 Jesus 
Christ, and that from hilll all po\ver is imparted to the 
inferior men1bers of the body of the Church." 
The rlisappointlnent of the expectations ,,,hich he had 
placed in the co-operation of the ('hristian po"
ers did 
not damp the ardour of the pope. After a vain endea- 
vour to persuade the sultan :\luhammed of the truth of 
the Christian religion, by an epistle addressed to him, 
he resolved, as a last resource, to place himself at the 
h
ad of an arlny against the Turks, ,,-ho had no\y made 
thenJsel'ges masters of Bosnia and Sclavonia. " It lllay 
be,
' he said, in hi5 arldre
s to the consistory, "it Il1ay be 
that \,- hen the Christian princes of Europe behold their 
nged teacher and father, the pope, the yicar of Christ, 
a n1an advanced ill years, oppressed by sickness and 
infirn1Ïty, subjecting himself to the privations of a 
foreign expedition, they ,viII be ashamed to remain at 
home." ...\n eloquent bull again summoned the princes 
and peop]p to the con1bat: but the voice ,,,hich three 
hundred years before rallied hundreds of thousands to 
arU1S and -to perils, rung, in thi:s age of slothful indiffer- 
ence and of disgraceful splf-seeking, almost in vain. 
N o\V it ,yas evident, and could not be denied, that the 
interested and narro,\ policy of the A vignonese pop
s, 
and the avarice of their courts, had cOllverted former 
confidence into suspicion, ancient love and reverence 
into indifference, or into sonlething \yorse. In June, 
] 464, Pius left RaDle, to embark at Ancona, ,,-here the 
Venptian fleet ,vas to meet him.. He arrived in a state 
of ilJ health. I-li
 grief, at seeing the ,,'eak effpcts of 
thi
 hi
 la
t attenlrt, accelerated his disease, and he 
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died on the 14 th of 1\ ugust of th
 saIne year, after he 
bad conjured the cardinals to prosecute the ,var with 
all the po\vers of the Church. 


SECTION VIII. 


PAUL II.-SIXTUS IV.-INNOCENT VIII.- 
ALEXANDER VI.* 
IN the conclave at ROIne, the cardinals dre,v up another 
election capitulation, ,vhich, in addition to the condi- 
tions contained in the preceding, obliged the pope to 
continue the ,var against the Turks, to confine the col- 
}pge of cardinals to t,yenty -four 111elnbers, to admit to 
that dignity not more than one of his o\vn relatives, 
and to convoke a general council. The cardinal Pietro 
Barbo, a llephe,v of Eugene I'T, ,vas elected, and named 
hin1self Paul II. To free himself froln the observance 
of the abOye-melltiolled conditions, he obtained an opi- 
nion from Inany learned jurists, that they \YQuld cease 
to bind as soon as they became prejudicial to the 
Church, and on ,,-hich the pope alone \\Tas C0111petellt to 
judge. .A.ll the cardinals, ,,-jth the exception of Car- 
vajal, being either gained or illtin1Îdated by the pope, 
subscribpd to this act of re\Tocation; and Paul, \yho 
pos
essed in a high degree the ,yeal\:uesses of little 
l11illds, a love of pomp and nepotism, besto,ved upon 
three of his nephe\ys the rank of cardinal. Of the COI1- 


· Pauli II'Tita, (ùy Canese,) pl'æmis
i8 
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Platinmu alio
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vocation of a council, he and his adherents thought the 
less, as, on the one side, the infatuated conduct of the 
council of Basil against Eugene IV, his uncle, terrified 
hin1; and, on the other, the late popes hail surrendered 
the plan \v hich had been proposed as a remedy to the 
abuses practised by the courts in the adlninistratioll of 
benefices, and had carried the odious system of expec- 
tatives and comn1endun1s to such an extent, that at this 
period nearly all the abbeys of France \vere held ill 
commendum. 
Paul II abolished the court of seYenty-t\iVO abbrevia- 
tors, \vhich his predecessor had formed from the officer8 
\" ho prepared the hulls on the collation of benefices. 
He "yas llloved to this act partly by the complaints 
against the silllony, ,vhich "vas practised in this court, 
and in part by the discontent of those officials \vho had 
not been admitted into it. Amongst these abbreviators 
there \vere many learned nlen and celebrated litterati, 
vfho did not conceal their indignation at the loss of 
their rich enlolurnents. l\1any of them ,,-ere also 111eU1- 
bers of an academy ,vhich had been founded by the 
famed POll1ponio Leto, a scholar and disciple of Lo- 
renzo \T alIa, the object of \vhich acadenlY \vas the 
rev-ivaI of ancient classic literature: but so far ,vas 
thpir zeal for every thing ROlnan driven, that they 
hesitated not to introduce many Pagan ceren1onies. 
Thus they fell under the t\vofold suspicion of a con- 
spiracy again
t the pope and apostacy from the true 
faith. They "yere seized, in 1468, exaillined on the 
rack, but "yere, after some tin1e, restored to liberty. 
Under Sixtus IV, Ponlponio reopened his academy. 
Platilla, one of its n1en1bers, reyenged hililself, in his 
" I....ives of the Popes," by a prejudiped representation 
of the n10rals and actions of Paul II. 
After the death of Paul, in 1471, began the days of 
,yoe and of scandal for the see of llome. Even this, the 
apostolic see, could not preserve itself free fron1 the 
pre\-ailing corruption of the tilDes, and men" ere no\v 
raised to the highest of ecclesiastical dignities, "honl 
the prilniti\.e Church" ould not haye adlnitted into the 
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lo\vest rauks of her clergy. "fhe cardinal Frallce
co 
della Rovere of Savona, \vho had been professor of 
theology, anù general of the Franciscan order, ascended 
the papal throne on the 2jth of August 1471, \vith the 
nan1e of Sixtus I'T. One of his first acts ,vas to raise 
t\VO of his nephe\ys to the rank of cardinal. Pietro 
Itiario, one of these nephe\\'s, a rude in1petuous youth, 
,vas imn1ediately loaded ,vith ecclesiastical benefices, 
,,,ith the richest bishoprics and abbeys in Italy, France, 
and Spain: he ,vas governor of several provinces, and 
legate of all Italy; he surrounded himself ,vith a court 
of five hundred persons, and died after a life of prodi- 
gality, leaving behind hiln a heavy acculnulation of 
debts. The other, Raffaello Sal1soni, \yas created car- 
dinal at the age of seventeen, and had in his suite six- 
teen bishops. For his uephe\y Girolamo Riario, ,vho 
had not embraced the ecclesiastical state, he designed 
to found a principality in the Romagna. 
ro such \yorth- 
less and purely \vorldly vie\vs \vas the ecclesiastical 
po" er of the supreme head of the Church made subser- 
viell t: abuse folIo" ed abuse, and a dangerous confusion 
in the ideas of men on the nature of the ecclesiastical 
po\yer and on the true position of the pope \yas the na- 
tural consequence. 
Ï'he pope and his upphe\ys \vere on many occasions 
opposed in their political designs by the !-i'loreutines, 
,,'ho \"ere at this time governed by that shre\"d politi- 
cian Lorenzo dei l\Iedici. Tbe Florentines had, in a 
particu]ar lllanner, supported 'Titelli lord of Citta di 
Castello, against Sixtus, and the l\ledici refused to 
adn1it, as archbishop of Pi
a, Francesco dei Salviati, who 
had been nominated by the pope. Hence Sixtus and 
his nephew favoured the conspiracy of the po\yerful 
fan1ily of the Pazzi against the Medici. 1'he t\yO 
brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano, ""ere doomed to be 
murdered: but the pope, according to deposition of 
the papal condottiere 1\lontesecco, \vho had acted in 
concert ,vith Sixtus, and \\'ho ",'as after\\-ards executed 
hy the Florentines, never approved of this design, but 
had al\yays \yished that the change in the goverllInent 
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111ight he pffected \vithout bloodshed. The attelnpt 
failed by the escape of Lorenzo. 1"he conspirators, and 
amongst them the archbishop of Pisa, were immediately 
put to death. A yehement bull from the pope follovred, 
in ,vhich the crilnes of the Florentine rulers \yere enu- 
merated. These ,vere, alliance \vith the enemies of the 
RODIan see, plundering of persons trayelling to Rome, 
the n1urder of the archbishop of Pisa and of other ecele- 
siastics, the imprisonment of the cardinal Riario, and, 
finally, the tyranny of Lorenzo at Florence. He and 
the other officers of the repuhlic \yere, therefore, de- 
clared yoid of an honour and right: their children aud 
descendan ts were excluded froln the ecclesiastical State, * 
and an interdict \vas placed upon the dioceses of Florence, 
Fiesole, and Pistoja. 
The Florentines obtained the opinion of the most 
learned jurists, that they ,vere authorized to appeal to a 
general council, and not to observe the interdict. A 
provincial synod \vas called to meet at Florence, the 
acts of ,vhich, \vritten by Gentile bishop of Arezzo, are 
still in existence. It is, however, doubtful \vhether this 
synod ever asselnbJed, and the acts appear to be no 
more than a project of the bishop of Arezzo. Sixtus 
and his allies, the king of Naples and the Sienese hoped 
to subdue Florence by force of arins. The \var \vas in- 
deed declared only against Lorenzo, and the pope ,vrote 
that his desire ,vas to liberate Florence from its tyrants. 
But the people adhered firn1ly to their governor: a ne\v 
bull, therefore, declared them excoIDlllunicated, and all 
intercourse \vith them ,vas forbidden. But the French 
king, I
e"vis XI, no,v thought it time to proceed to the 
assistance of his allies. A French embassy arrived at 
ROlne, and required, in the nan1e of the Gallican Church, 
the convocation of a general council, and threatened, 
unless this should tal{e place, the suspension of the 


.. And yet the sons of the two l\Iedici afterwards ascended the pon- 
tifical throne,-Leo X, the son of Lorenzo, and his cousin Clement 
'TII, the son of Giuliano.-Giuliano was murdered, and Lorenzo 
wounded, by the conspirators, whil
t hearing- mass in a church at 
Florence.-( Trol1s1.) 
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benefice taxe3 and annates; and, unless Sixtus should 
\yithdra\v the censures froIH Florenee, and punish the 
Inurderers of Giuliano, he n1enaced the restoration of 
the Pragn1atic Sanction. 'rhe aUS\1yer of the-pope proves 
the position of the Roman court in relation to the more 
po\yerfnl princes, and ho\v little particular Churches had 
to expect fron1 Rome against the aggressions of the tern- 
poral po\yer. Sixtus cOlnplained of the in1perious and 
Inenacing tone that had been assun1ed against hin1, and 
insinuated that it \yould be better for Inany princes that 
the council should not assemble, as then their usurpa- 
tions of ecclesiastical property \yould be fully exposed. 
Lp\yi
 might indeed have retorted \vith usury, upon the 
pope, his conscienceless squandering of ecclesiastical 
property, and the violation of all ecclesiastical la\ys, in 
the grant of the n10st in1portant offices of the Church. 
13ut the terror \vhich the capture of Otranto* by thp 
'rurks no\v caused throughout all Italy, and the return 
of the king of Naples, induced the pope to relent; and 
,,-hen the Florentines expressed to hiln, through their 
ambassadors, their repentance for the execution of the 
ecclesiastics \"ho \yere involved in the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, they obtained absolution in 1480. 
\Vith the Venetians also \,"as this pontiff inyolved in 
silnilar strifes. He had allied himself \vith then1 to over- 
thro\v the po\yerfnl house of Este, from the possessions of 
\yhich he designed to forln a principality for his nephe\\ 
Girolamo; but after some months he lnade peace '\vith 
the duke of Ferrara, and \vith his ally the king of 
France. He and his nephe\y might fear the gro\ying 
po\yer of the republic, and the latter had been gained 
by the pron1ises of the enen1ies of 'T enice. As the 'T ene- 
tians, therefore, carried on the ,,-ar alone, the doge and 


'* It is related that twelve thousand Christians were here made pri- 
soners and slain by the Turks. Amongst these was the aged and 
infirnl archbishop, who was sawn in two with a wooden saw. He 
died exhorting his p('ople to prefer their faith to their liv('s. They 
obeyed the voice of their pastor, and eight hundred were martyred 
together in a small valley, which is still called the '
alley of the 
l\lartyrs, at a 
hort distance from the city.-( 7
ransl.) 
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the heads of the republic ,yere excolnuIul1Ïcated by 
Si
 tus in 1 / 183, and their city and territory ,vere yisited 
by an interdict. They appealed to a general council, 
and their 11lagistrates, in spite of the interdict, COH1- 
manded the divine service to be continued: the fe,,, 
,vho disobeyed ,yere banished. During the year follo,y- 
iug, the enemies of Venice concluded a peace \vith the 
republic, against the" ill of the pope. This intelligence 
hastened his death. 
1.\ ot less happy ,vas his adlninistration in ROine. l\S 
his nephe\y had united himself \vith the Orsini, Six tus 
embraced their party, and thus 111ade enelnies of the 
Colonnas aud Savelli. T\vo cardinals of these fanlilies 
,yere confined in the castle of St. Angelo, ,,'hereupon 
the people threatened an insurrection, so that troops 
,,,ere called to Rome. The tUlllult, at length, rose so 
high, that entire streets ,yere destroyed. The protono- 
tary, Lorenzo Colonna, ',"as, contrary to faith given, 
tortured and beheaded. Sixtus died on the 12th of 
August 1484, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
In the conclave \"hich follo\ved the death of Sixtus, 
the cardinals endeavoured to prevent a repetition of a 
similar unhappy governnlent, by another election act, 
although they thereby broke through an ordinance of 
Innocent 'TII, and although they kne,v that Paul II had 
before annulled one like to that ,yhich they no,v pro- 
posed. They ,,,,ished in particular to saye the States of 
the Church frOlll becoming the prey of the papal ne- 
phe\ys, but to provide, at the same time, for their o,vn 
advantage, by the resolution that each cardinal should 
receÏ\Te monthly a hundred dueats from the treasury, 
unless the reyenue of his benefices amounted to four 
thousand. That the choice of a good pope ,,,ould proye 
a 1110re efficient renledy against excesses of this kind 
than the 1110St diffuse election capitulation. appears not 
to haye entered their minds. By promises of legations 
and of rich benefices, the cardinal John Baptist Cibo, a 
Genoese, gained the majority of yotes-a Ulan '_"hose 
morals ,vere such, that he had no\va fan1ily of sons and 
daughters. Innocent 'TIll-this ,yas his title-possessed 
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this advantage o\.er his preùeces:5ors, \yho had illvol ve d 
Italy in \val" and illsurcectioll, that he loved peace, and 
possessed a rnild and placable character. But his lnildnes
 
\vas \veakness. He allo\yed hilnself to be governed by 
favourites, to \VhOlTI he surrendered all things; and his 
chief object \vas to aggranrlise, in every possible In.anner, 
his son Franceschetto Cibo. Itome, under hill1, ,yas 
filled \vith murderers, \yha purchased in1punity by gold, 
which formed part of the income of Franceschetto. T\vo 
luen, DOInillic of Viterbo, the papal secretary, and Fran- 
cesco :\Ialdente, \yho had issued false bulls, in \vhich the 
nlost shameful crirnes \yere said to be perlnitted for pay- 
Inent, ,vere executed. 
N ot\vithstanding his love of peace, Innocent \yas 
t\yice engag-ed in \yar \vith the faithless Aragonese, 
Ferdinand, king of Naples. In this \var he displayed 
his \veak and vacillating character. The peace, ,,-hich 
\vas concluded ill 1486 and 1492, and \yhich inlposed 
upon the king the payment of the ordinary tribute, '''as 
interpreted and observed by Ferdinand at his pleasure. 
To insure for hÍ1nself a supporting po\yer in Italy, this 
,veak pope formed an alliance ,yith Lorenzo dei Medici, 
the man \"ho had been so vehernently attacked by his 
predecessor. I Ie married his son to the daughter of 
Lorenzo, and conferred upon Giovanni, the son of Lo- 
renzo, the rank of cardinal, although only a youth of 
thirteen years of age, but \vho had obtained no less than 
t\venty-nine ecclesiastical benefices. Under the popes 
\yho no,v governed the Church, the ecclesiastical office, 
and the po\ver of the SUpreIl1e priesthood, \vere crushed 
beneath \yorldly influence. For the signs and forebod- 
ings of that nlighty tempest \vhich \yas soon to ravage 
Europe fron1 one extremity to the other, and to shake 
the Church in its very foundations, they seemed to have 
neither eyes nor ears. They lived and acted as if all ,,,ere 
,veIl around tht'ln, and the anxious cry of the enlightened 
and devout for an efficient reforlnation, \"as treated as a 
murmuring spirit of cOlnplaining, or as an excessive and 
inexperienced scrupulosity. ...\.nd perhap3 it \yas an in- 
terposition of that divine Providence, ever \vatching over 
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theChureh, ,,-hich prpvented thp
e pOpPS fronl frf'quently 
engaging thctTIselyes in ecclesiastica] affairs. Innocent 
díed 011 the 24th of July 14
)2. To fill the papal trea- 
sury, he had, after the eÀample of his predecessor, ap- 
pointed fifty-t\vO officers for the expediting of bulls, 
each of ,vhom paid t\yO thousand five hundred ducats 
for his office. "\Vith the same vie\ys he had created other 
officials, to the alnount of three hundred, and had raised 
the college of papal secretaries to the nUlllber of thirty. 
It \yas the interest of these curialists to invent ne\y 
Ineans of dra\ving money frol11 the churches, and to 
oppose every reforlll of the courts. 
But now came the time of the deepest affliction and 
degradation of the apostolic see. That \yhich n1Îght 
\vell seen1 incredible did con1e to pass. 1\. man of \vhose 
inlilloral, vicious life no one could have been ignorant, 
although distinguished by subtlety, eloquence, and acti- 
vity in business, and in particular by his art of a machi- 
nating policy, ,vas raised to the highest dignity in the 
Church, only because he had, by his boundless avarice, 
collected sufficient money to purchase the votes of tbe 
cardinals. \Vithout external con1pulsion, \víthout pre- 
cipitation, and ,vith full deliberation, fifteen of the t\venty 
cardinals, \yho ,vere'then in the conclave, elected a lnall 
'\vhose immoralities \vere notorious-a IDall ,vhose cha- 
racter ,vas so ,yell knO\Yll, that the fe\v cardinals ,yho 
had opposed his election endeavoured by flight to escapp 
his revenge. Such were the cardinals \v ho had given 
the former popes to the Church. It ,vas the cardinal 
and vice-chancellor Rodrigo Lenzuola, of XatÎ\Ta in 
'Talencia, named Borgia, froB1 his maternal uncle Calix- 
tus III, \yho adopted him into his family, and created 
hinl cardinal in 1456, ,vho no,v ascended the papal 
throne \vith the nan1e of Alexander VI. He had lived, 
hitherto, it \yould seem, only for the indulgence of his 
passions, and for the aggrandisen1ent of his children. 
For these ends he lived as pope; to these, every means 
-falsehood, treachery, murder, and poison,-\yere made 
subservien t. 
In 1494, Charlps 'TIll, king of France, "ho had been 
VOL. IV. Q 
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called by Le,,'is 1\loro, duke of l\Iilan, and ,vho had 
been excited against Alexander by the cardinal Dplla 
RO'Tere, marched into Italy to assert the fight of the 
house of Anjou, against that of ...\.ragoll, to the CrO'Yll 
of Naples. On the last day of the year, the king 
entered ROine ,yith his army, and the distressed Alex- 
ander concluded a treaty ,yith hiln, by \yhich he pro- 
Ini3ed hilll the enfeoffn1ent of Naples, surrendered to 
hin1 some fortresses of his dOlninions, and gave to hilU 
his SOIl, Cæsar Borgia, as cardillallegate, but in reality 
as an hostage. "Tith rapid success Charles conquered 
Naples: but llO\V 1-\lexallder joined \vith Spai ll, ,r enice, 
the king of Germany and Sforza, to drive the French 
ant of Italy. In a precipitate retreat the French king 
,yas cOlnpelled to leave the Italian peninsula, and left 
to l\.lexander and his son Cæsar leisure to expel or to 
e
terminate the independent vicars and petty tyrants of 
the Ecclesiastical States. He had created this, his 
younger son, cardinal, but after the death of his elder 
son, the duke of Gandia,* ,Yhon1 Cæsar had caused to 
be n1urdered, he permitted his return into the secular 
state. 
Iarried to a French princess, and supported by 
the ne\y French king Le\vis XII (\Yho, in gratitude for 
the dissolution of his n1arriage, had Inade him duke of 
V alentinois), Cæsar ,vas enabled to found for hill1self n 
great principality in ROlnagna. He received the grant 
of it froll1 L\.lexander in 150 I. 
It ,vas remarked that most of the cardinals ,vho bad 
sold their yotes to this pope, ,yere made by him to 
repent of their deed. Through envy or suspicion, they 
,vere either murdered or in1prisoned, or compelled to 
flee. Still Alexander ,vas not impenetrable to every 
better feeling. The murder of his elder son terrified 
hin1: he resolved to resign his dignity, as his o,vn evil 
actions had dra,yn do\vn this judgment upon him. l-Ie 
commissioned six cardinals to establish a ne\v order in 
his court and to reform the tribunals: he banished his 


* How different 'v ere these Inen frolll their holy successor, St. 
Frauci:, Borgia. tlnkp of Gandia, that bright ornmnent of the Society 
of Je
u
! - 
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ehildrl'H frol11 his sight, cOlnlnanding thpn1 to depart, 
and shed tears of sorro\v in the consi
tory. I--I e inl- 
parted his intention of resigning to Ferdinand, the king" 
of Spain, ,vho, ans\vering him in general terlns, advised 
hÍ1n to ,yeigh the affair nlaturely. But \yhell his gripf 
for the death of his son had passed a,yay, he refu
ed 
the plan proposed by the cardinals for a reforln, under 
the pretext that, by it, the plenitude of his papal po\ypr 
,yould be contracted; and he lived as before. 
But there ,yere not ,vanting in the Church voices of 
chastisenlcnt and ,,-arning. 1"he eloquent and venerated 
Dominican, Savonarola, preached against hin1 at Flo- 
rence, and conjured the sovereigns of Europe, especiaH r 
Charles of France, to provide for the assell1bling of a 
general council: for, said he, a pope, "'hose \vhole life 
is an expression of the \yorst of infidelity, is no pope: 
the Church is \vithout a head, and Alexander 111USt be 
deposed by the council. Papal comn1issioners COll- 
delnned hin1, for these ,yords, to death, ill 1498, as n 
heretic. "Tith the same vie\ys Charles VIII had pro- 
posed questions to the uniyersity of Paris, \yhich an- 
s\yered, that in the present absolute necessity of reforn1 
in the head and l11embers of the Church, a general 
council, or if the other so\
ereign8 should refuse their 
pooperation, a national French synod, \yas necessary. 
'rhe early death of the king prevented his design. But 
the kings Emlnanuel of Portugal and Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon made earnest representations to .Alexander of thp 
necessity of putting an end to his disgraceful scandals. 
These exhortations \yere of no avail. Alexander, 
hlinded by good fortune, continued his career: his son, 
the duke of ROlnagna, \vho \yas no,y to be Blade lord of 
the l\Iarch of 
\ncona and of Un1bria, added crime to 
crime, to the perpetration of \vhich the father lent his 
hand. 
\.ll his desires no\v appeared to be accornplisbed : 
the chieftains and barons \vere either banished or 
destroyed,-\yhen Ale
ander died a sudden death, of a 
Inalignant fe\rer, or-as it \yas at the time frequently 
asserted, and as the 5\yollen state of the corpse seelTIed 
Q2 
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to indicate-of poison, ,vhich had been prepared for a 
cardinal, and \vhich ,vas given to him by mistal{e.* 



 There is certainly Hluch in the foregoing narration that nlust 
contristate the faithful Christian, who, when reading the lives of 50mt-' 
of thù::,e who sat in the "chair of Peter," will have sighed for tl1[\ 
tÏ1nes wlwn the Leos and Greg-ories and other sainted pontiffs, were 
placed by the 1101y Ghost to rule the Church of God. thill were 
these latter days not entirely dark, as Iuany would wish Us to belieye. 
They were illumineù bi the bright yirtues of llumy great saints, whose 
lives were worthy of the priIuitivc days of Christianity ;-thc holy 
Francesca HOInana, who:-,e virtues are still embalmed in the yenpration 
of the t'ternal <-'ity ; the ble

ed Catherine of Siena, whose 10,.c of 
God was like that of the seraphinl ; the ]l1ortified 
t. John Capistran ; 
the ardent St. 'Tincent Fern'.. ; the hllluble St. Francis of Paula, and 
:31. Didacus ; and a ho:;;t of otheJ'
 in e,.C'l'V state of life, from the 
throne to the cell, whosp Incmories, likc fair garlana
, adorn the snnc- 
tuary uf the Church. 1'here were Inany thin:r
, it 11lU:-,t be confcssed, 
that ('alleù loudly for a refornultion, awl verily that reformation was 
effecteù,-if a desecration of things the 1110St holy, if a violation of the 
Joost sacred of all obligation
, if the rejection of truths that had been 
taught, anù the rejection of usages that had been praeti:;;ed frOJI1 the 
beginning,-if, in fine, thc introduction of errors at the confessed sug- 
gestion of the f
l.ther of lies, be a reformation: then was this refor- 
Ination effected by Luther, by Calvin, and by Zuinglius. It will cheer 
us to mnerge from this painful portion of our history, and to yicw the 
brilliant series of pontiff'S who, for the last three centuries, have go- 
verned the Church-that Church which is truly "0111' f'pirit's guitlt'... 
pure as the light, lasting a
 the worlù, we salute thec iUllTIortall\Iother 
of learning, grace, and sanctity! Salve l\Iagna l\trens."-DigLy's 
.iJlorus, p. 327. It nlay appear to some reaùers that nwny things, 
said by our author, respceting some pf the popes anù their courts, 
are se,'ere and harsh, and it 11111st be confessed that many other his- 
torians of past centuries and of the present age, have thought thenl- 
selves authorized to write in tern]s nluch more lenient. Of this the 
reign of Boniface VIII might be cited as an cxanlple. It has been the 
fashion to describe this pontiff as proud, o,'erbearing, violent, and 
mnbitious, to the degree, that he conlpelled his sainted predecessor by 
thrf'ats and intimidation:-; to resign his dignity; and it has even been 
said that he procured his death. Fronl these repeated charges of the 
greatcst of crimes, his n1emory has been frecd, it is presunlcd, in an 
ablp awllearnerl article of a late number of the Dublin Review. It 
will there be seen, al:so, that Boniface was re,.ercd by his eOIJtpmpo- 
raries for hi
 nlany virtues, for his universally-acknowledged exten- 
si,Te learning, and for his patronage of learned nlen. Of him, as of 
]11any other popes, we are not to j uùge frOIH our own tilues and 
history. They were placed in circunlstances, and had to comhat 
with nlen, that calleJ forth all their energy; and we 111ay be too ready 
to condetnn as yioI('nce th:1t which wns no J110rp th:ln a neces
Rry 
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rIUS IlL-JULIUS II.-COUNCIL O:F PISA.-LATERAN 
COUNCIL.-LEO x. * 
To compensate for their past election, the cardinals, in 
1503, placed upon the papal throne their \,"orthy col- 
league, the cardinal Piccolornini, a nephe\y of Pius II. 
l-Ie took the name of his uncle. His first \vord, after 
his election, ,vas, REFORlVIATION. He \vished not, as 
it had been resolved in the conelave, to defer the 
council for t\yO years, but proposed to enter at once 
into negotiations \yith the sovereigns for its immediate 
convocation. lIe intended also the instant reform of 
the courts: but, unhappily, his pontificate ,vas of ouly 
t\venty-six days. He ,vas succeeded by a man of en- 
tirely opposite character, the warlike and conquest- 
seeking Giuliano dell a Rovere, a nephew of Sixtus IV, 
,yho took the nan1e of Julius II. 1"'he object to ,yhich 
he directed his united forces and exertions, ,vas the 
restoration, strengthening and extension of the States 
of the Church. }t'or the accomplishment of this end, 
he possessed all those qualities which, at that period, 


fil'lnness in the suppression of vice, and in the resistance to men who, 
in their ambitious and iniquitous designs, cared for no other right 
than what their sword::; or tlwir evil nutchinations could give then), 
and who rcspeeted no divine or hUllmll law. \Vho, as we have been 
for ages told, was more persecuting, lllore vindictive, and cruel, tIlall 
Gregory VII? \Yho more an1bitious, -more grasping, than Innocent 
III? .And yet, whose Inemories have been Ißore victoriously de- 
fended, Ul1l111eld up to our admiration, than those of these 
anlC two 
pontiffs ?-( T1'ansl. ) 
* Acta Concilii }}isani, Paris, 1612, 4to. ; Acta Laterancnsis Con- 
dlii, in IIarduin. Collect. Concill. ix., 1561; Paridis de Grassis, 
})iarilun Curiæ Homanæ, in IIofmanlli, Collectione Kova Scriþt. et 
]\lonum. tom. i., and in Haynald, Lettres ùu Uoi Louis XII et du Car- 
dinal d' Am uoi:5e. Bruxelles, 1712, 4 volð. 
Uoscoe, Life and Pontificate of Leo X (Tradotta e corre(l. di anllO- 
taziolli, da L. Bo
:-oi, 1\Iilallo, I B 16 ;) ...\. Fahrvni, 'Tita Leol1is X, Pisis. 
J797,4to. 
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,yere llece
::;ary-political acuteness, courage, perseyer- 
ance, and even lnilitary talents. As head of the Church 
he \yas belo\y lnediocrity; as a temporal prince, he ,yas 
great. He "
as soon able to avert all apprehension on 
the part of the dangerous Cæsar Borgia, ,,,hose duke- 
dom fell again under the in1mediate sovereignty of the 
papal see, as did also Perugia and Bologna. r-fhe 
Venetians had recently occupied the greater part of the 
sea-eoast on the dominions of the pope, and had re- 
jected the offers of peace ,yhich J uliu
 lllade to them. 
He therefore, in 1508, formed ,,'ith l\Iaxin1iliall of Ger- 
luany, Le\yis XII of France, and Ferdinand of Spain, 
the fan1ed league of Canlbray, ,yhich had for its object 
to hUlllble Venice, and to divide its Italian territories. 
'Vith the force of ,yorldly arms an interdict ,vas again 
united against the harassed republic, ,yith this addition, 
that no,y those ,vho ,vere punished by the censure ,vere 
deprived also of their civil rank. rrhe appeal of the 
republic to a future council and to Christ our Lord, 
had increased the hostility of the pope. But ,,'hen the 
,.. enetians beheld the strength of their encll1ies arrayed 
against thelll, their losses, and their threatened destruc- 
tion, they sought a reconciliation ,,-ith Julius, \"ho 1l0\V 
dreaded the rapidly-advancing po\yer of the French ill 
ltaly. They had gained possessioll of Genoa and 
l\Iilau. lIe ,,-ished to free Genoa, his native country, 
and to dri,"e the French and all foreigners beyond the 
Alps. As soon, therefore, as the '
enetians displayed 
signs of repentance, had \vithdra\yn their appeal, had 
pledged themselves not again to assail the iU1111unities, 
or to seize the benefices of the clergy, and to restore the 
invaded portions of his territories, he absolved thelll 
from their censures, ill 1510. 
J ulins next turned himself against his yassal, AI- 
phonsus duke of Ferrara, \yho had been guilty of lnany 
excesses, had illyaded the sovereign rights of the 
}10n tiff, and had finally excited the indignation of 
Julius by his close conllexion \vith France. Alphonsus 
\yas depri\Ted of his fief and eXCOlTIlTIUllicated. Le\YÍs 
XI I elldea \9onred, in \'ain, to negotiate: his 0\\11 rela- 
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tions \yith the pope assumed every day a Inore hostile 
character. In I 509, Julius had offended the king by 
nominating to a bishopric, in Provence, a prelate \vho \vas 
not acceptable to Le\vis, and who therefore, in revenge, 
seized the property of all the l\lilanese clergy "vho ad- 
llered to the court of Rome. The suspicion and indig- 
uation of Julius \vere roused against the cardinal Ð'An1- 
boise, the friend and all-guiding minister of Le\yis, ,vhom 
ill his bull against Alphonsus, he accused of having 
planned his succession to the pontificate during the life 
of the IR\yful pope, and of having sown discord bet,,'een 
him and the French court. He now repented that he 
had granted to this po\verful cardinal the dignity of 
papal legate over the ,vhole of France. Le\vis and 
l\laximilian ,vere enraged against Julius for having con- 
cluded a private peace ,vith the \1 enetians; and although 
D'Amboise died in 1510, the breach between the pontiff 
and the French court continued to gro\v more and lllore 
,vide. Lewis had sent troops into Italy to the assistance 
of Alphol1sus, against ,vhom the pope ,,,as at V\'ar; and 
no\v some of the cardinals pointed out to Le\vis the 
11art in ,yhich the pope was n10st easily vulnerable. In 
the conclave, Julius had bound himself by oath, as had 
all the other cardinals, to call a general council ,vithin 
t,vo years; but other things had engaged his attention, 
and this ,,,as neglected. The cardinals, therefore, coun- 
selled the king to call a general council ,vithout, and 
even against, the pope. The cardinals Borgia, Carvajal, 
and Briçonnet, ,,-ho originated this design, ,yithdre\v 
frolD the papal court: their colleagues, San Severino and 
De Prie, soon follo,ved thelTI: the cardinal Cleremont 
Lodeve ,vas taken on his flight and confined in the castle 
of St. Angelo. The cardinals of Luxemburg, Final, 
Ferrara, Corneto, aud D' Albret, either openly joined or 
ðccretly favoured this movement. 
Le\vis had already commanded the ecclesiastics \"ho 
held benefices in his kingdom to depart from the Ronlall 
courts, under pain of forfeiture. In the 
Iilanese terri- 
tory, all the benefices of Roman prelates and ecclesiastics 
\,"ere seque
trated. Iu August 15 10, the prelates of hi
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}{ingdorn, and deputies from the chapters and ulliYer
i- 
ties, asselnbled at Orleans. This synod, ,yhich ,vas in 
a short ti111e transferred to Tours, replied to the ques- 
tions proposed by the king. The pope had no right 
to make ,var against a foreign prince: such prince, to 
defend hÍ1nself against such an unjust attack, might 
seize, for a time, the papal dominions; and for the pro- 
tection of his temporal rights, n1ight ,yithdravY from the 
obedience of the hostile pope, and that then, in eccle- 

iastical affairs, ancient rights and the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion might be adopted, and the pontifical censures be 
considered as nothing. The synod, at the saIne tilne, 
resolved to send a delegation to the pope to dissuade 
hin} fron1 unjust hostilities against the duke of Ferrara 
and the king of France; and to require him, if he 

honld 110t listen to them, to call a general council, 
accordiug to the decrees of the council of Basil. Thus, 
,yhilst the pope opposed ,yith lnaterial arms the po\ver 
of the French in Italy, and eyen placed hin1self at the 
head of an arlny, the French king assailed hilll ,,-ith 
spiritual ,veapons: he prohibited to his subjects all 
intercourse \vith the papal see, and all translnission of 
Inoney, and convoked another assembly of the 11'rellch 
clerg-y to nleet at Lyons. 
l\Iaxilniliall had, in the Blean time, by the 111ediatioll 
of his anlbassador, l\Iatthe\v Lang bishop of Gnrk, en- 
tered ill a stricter alliance \vith Le\"is. In a circular 
letter, dated the 16th of January 1511, he declared his 
resolution to exhort the pope, and, if he should refuse, 
the cardinals, to cOllyoke a g-eneral council, \"hich had 
1I0\V bpcome essential for tlle pacification of Christen- 
dOln, according to the ordinance of the council of Con- 
stance, and which the pope had bound himself to call. 
Plenipotentiaries from both princes, at 
Iilan, in l\Iay 
1511, besought the three cardinals, Borgia, Carvajal, 
and Briçonnet, to convene the council, \yhich, on account 
of the haughty conduct of the pope and the 11lelancholy 
condition of the Church, could be no longer deferred. 
They all e
presst'd their readiness. In their 0" n names, 
and ill t he Barnes of the 
arrlina}f-' of Luxemburg, Este, 

- 
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Corne to, Ð' Albret, De Prie, Final, and San Severino, 
they proclailned that the council \vould be opened at 
Pisa on the first day of September, and protested, in 
anticipation, against all censures that might be pro- 
llounced by the pope. The three cardinals, not long 
after, publicly denied their assent to this step; but they 
after,vards,-at least San Severino and the cardinal of 
Luxemburg,-adhered to the council of Pisa. 
Le\vis, in his spirit of anilllosity, spoke of the depo- 
sition of the perjured pope; \vhilst the more temperate 
l\Iaxilnilian employed his embassador, the bishop of 
Gurk, at Bologna, in negotiations, ,vhich, ho\vever, 
failed. In this serious posture of his affairs, Julius trusted 
for support principally to Ferdinand the Catholic, to 
,,,horn he granted the investiture of Naples, and on an 
alliance ,vhich he had formed \vith the S\vitzers. To 
the cardinals he replied, that only the state of ,val" in 
"V hich Europe \va
 plunged, and the unhappy condition 
of Italy, had prevented hirll fron1 the fulfilment of his 
,,"ord \vhich he had given to convoke a council. He 
no,v announced that the council should be opened at 
It0111e, in April 1512. He then declared their act of 
convocation null. He treated the faithless cardinals 
\vith kindness, invited them, through the bishop of 
.t\lexandria, to return, and pronlised theln full forgive- 
ness. 1"hey endeavoured, on their part, to give an ap- 
pearance of justice to their conduct. They declared 
that they had in no \vÎse renounced their obedience to 
the pope; that he \yould have been received at Pisa \vith 
an the honours due to his station, and that his essential 
rights ,yould not have been jnyaded. They thereby 
declared their adherence to the principles of the council 
of Basil, and to the plan of restoring in the Church the 
ari
tocratic form of goverlunellt. 
III Germany this undertaking lnet not \"Îth fayour. 
i\laxirnilian \vished, indeed, the Gerlnan prelates to tal{e 
})art ill tlH
 council of Pisa; and, for that purpose, he 
sUlnnloned thern to Ineet in a synod at A ugsburg. All 
declined, and the ahbot of Trittenheiln earllestly be- 

onght hiln to iutf'rfere no nlore \yith the council of 
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Pißa, the convocation of \vhich ,vas contrary to allla\y, 
and from ,vhich only schism could spring. The king, 
ho\vever, represented to the Germans, in an address fronl 
the city of Gelnhausen, that, by the large sums of money 
,vhich they had annually sent fronl Gernlany to Rome, 
they had nourished the luxury of the degenerate papal 
court, and that the council had the \vill as ,veIl as the 
po\ver to remedy this eyiL But he sent no representa- 
tiyes to Pisa, and hence the council, \vhich \vas opened 
on the 5th of November, ,vas almost exclusively French. 
The cardinals Carvajal, Briçonnet, De Prie, and Ð'Albret, 
assisted in person; Luxemburg, Borgia, and San Seve- 
rino, by procuration. From France there ,,'ere present 
t"vo archbishops, fourteen bishops, deputies from the 
universities of Paris, Toulouse, and Poitiers, some abbots, 
and many theologians and jurists. The che\yalier De 
Lautrec ,vas appointed protector of the council, in the 
name of the king. Thus, as ,ye haye said, the council 
,yas ahnost exclusively French, and those \vho composed 
it ,"ere fully sensible that they \vere little more than the 
instru1l1ents of the policy and revenge of the French 
court. Le\yis hinlself ackno,yledged to the Spanish alTI- 
bassador that the council ,vas no more than a n1anæUyre 
against the pope. Throughout Christendom, and even 
in France, it \vas asserted that this council, \yhich 
boasted of itself that it \yas a general assembly of the 
Church, ,vas, in fact, a schisnlatical conventicle. 
The ,yhole ,yas a ,yeak in1itation of the precedent 
of the speeches and decrees of the council of BasiL 
It proposed to reform the Church in its head and men1- 
bers, aud the assen1bly ,,,as to continue united until this 
reformation should be effected. The decree of the 
council of Constance on the superiority of councils ,yas, 
of course, confirrned. But after the third session, the 
opposition of the citizens of Pisa, and the disapproba- 
tion of the Florentines, to ,,-hose dominions Pisa be- 
longed; obliged the council to transfer its sittings to 
l\Iilan. Here the nUlnber of bishops alnounted to thirty. 
The pope, to \yhorn they had named a nUlnber of cities 
in Ita]y, France, Gerlllany, and S,vitzerland, for the COll- 
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\"ocatioll of a general council, ,vhich \yas not to be held 
in Rome, or in the papal territory, ,vas invited, and on 
his refusal he,' as pronounced contumacious, and his 
Lateran council ,vas declared invalid. But even in 
l\lilau the Inembers of the council ,vere vie,ved as schis- 
matics, and as persons excommunicated. "Then they 
entered the churches the divine worship was suspended: 
and ,vhen the cardinal dei 1\ledici ,vas conducted to 

Iilall, after the battle of Rayellna, in ,vhich the Spanish 
and papal forces ,"ere defeated by the French, the French 
ufficers and soldiers, under the eyes of the council, im- 
plored from him absolution from the censures ,vhich 
they supposed they had incurred by their attack upon 
the pope. They solicited also permission to giye eccle- 
siastical burial to their fallen cOlnpanions. The French 
prplates desired like\vise to return to their churches. 
The \yay ,vas opened for then1 by the sudden do\vnfall 
of the French po\ver in Italy, ,vhich \yas caused, imme- 
diately after the victory of Ravellna, by the happy policy 
of the pope, by the auxiliary forces froll1 S,,'itzerland, 
and by insurrections in the hitherto oppressed citie
. 
FroB1 l\lilall the prelates ,,,ithdre\y to l\.sti, and thence 
to Lyons, ,vhere they continued their title of an æcu- 
lnellical council, but ,vhere they ,yûunded their conciliar 
efficiency by requiring subsidies fron1 the French clergy 
and fron1 the university of Paris. 
Julius had no\v deprl\
ed of their rank and excomn1U- 
nicated the schismatical cardinals. \Vith the exception 
of Bretagne, he had laid all France under an interdict: 
and strangely forgetting the limits of his ecclesiastical 
po\ver, he punished the city of Lyons by òepriving it of 
the prÍ\Tilege of holding free markets, \vhich had been 
granted to it by Le\yis X I. He opened the Lateran 
council, \vhich nUlnbered fifteen cardinals and se,-ellty 
nine bishops, ,vhich nun1ber ,vas soon increased to one 
hundred and t\venty (principally Italian) bishops, on 
the lOth of l\Iay. At the third session the bishop of 
Gnrk arrived as the representatiye of :\Iaxinlilian, to 
reco
nize the council. The transactions and decrees of 
the fifth 
rs
iou, ,yhich \Y(18 continued till the death of 
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the pope, \vere directed principally against the Pisau 
synod and the Pragmatic Sanction in France. Julius 
died in February 15 13. On his death-bed he declared 
that as Giuliano della Rovere, he pardoned the schís- 
lllatical cardinals, but, as pope Julius, he must condemn 
them. Of the sorro\y ,vhich he is said by French his- 
torians to have expressed for his martial disposition and 
actions, Italian ,yriters make no mention. 
The intelligence of the mortal illness of Julius re- 
a,vakened in 
/Iaximilian" the ,yonderful, but previously 
entertained, project of procuring his own election to 
the papal throne. That this thought could have arisen 
,yithill him, ,yp can understand only by recalling to our 
lllemory the then prevailing ,vorldly and political pur- 
poses to ,vhich the papacy \vas made subservient, and by 
\vhich its ecclesiastical importance \vas oyer\vhelnled 
and darkened. But this design ,vas never accolnplished. 
As he ,vas a ,yido,yer, there appeared to him to exist 
no essential inlpediment, and the cardinal Corneto, to 
,vhonl he inlparted his intention, favoured it. He had 
alread y comnlissioned the bishop of Gurk to hasten to 
ltonle, iInrnediately after the death of the pope, to secure 
the votes of the cardinals. The necessary supplies of 
Inoney ,vere to be furnished by the \yealthy Fugger of 
A ugsburg. Through his alnhassador, the bishop of Gurk, 
"ho had been created a cardinal, he requested the sick 
pontiff to appoint him his coadfutor. This Julius refused. 
'The cardinal Giovanni dei l\ledici, who ,vas not yet 
thirty-
ig-ht years of age, \vas elected, and took the title 
of Leo X. 'Ihe Lateran council ,vas continued: the 
refractory cardinals submitted and \yere pardoned;, and 
a reconciliation to the Roman see \yas made easy to 
France. Le\vis, \vbo had suffered seyere losses in Italy 
and in his o,,-n don1inions, and who beheld the general 
contelTIpt into \y hich the synod had faBen, ,vas fOllUrl 
ready to come to an accomlTIodation. He renounced 
and abjured all connexion ,yith his conncil, and promised 
to oblige it to dissol\Te, and to pro,ride for its dissolution, 
by s('l1di))g 
ix of its prelates and four doctors to Rome 
to obtain absolution. He declared his adherence to the 
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council of Lateran, and engaged to COll1n1issioll sonle 
hishop
 of his kingdoll1 to tal{e part ill its proceedings. 
::\Iany circnrllstances conspired to prevent their journey. 
Hut the Pisan synod vanished, and left behind it no 
trace of its boasted \vorl\ of reforn1ation. 
At Rome the attention of the prelates ,vas directed to 
decrees of reforn1.. by \vhich the decay of ecclesiastical 
celibacy and n10rals, and the endless abuses in the systern 
of benefices, Inight be 111et and corrected. But the 111a- 
jority of the bishops displayed no earnest zeal, partly 
because they shuddered at the extent of the evil, and 
partly becau
e Inany of theln did 110t ackno\vledge tllt A 
real sources and foundations of the evil, or because they 
dreaded to cut ,vith a sharpened \veapon into this no,,,, 
old and deep-rooted corruption. Least of all ,,'ould a 
pontiff like the splendour-Ioving and magnificent Leo * 
interrupt the pernicious and odious traffic of the tribu- 
nals. 
rhe bishops contended ,,,ith the cardinals on the 
exorbitant privileges ,vhich the latter either enjoyed or 
assurned: they insisted upon the abolition of the 111allY 
exemptions of the religious orders, ,vithout thinking 
that the reform of the bishops themselves, and of the 
'* 'Ve lnay, perhaps, be perlnitted to insert here the character of 
Leo X, drawn Ly that profound historian, Audin, in his Life of 
l\Iartill Luther. " l1a<1 .I ulius II. been in the place of Leo, he would 
have been inflexible. lIe would not even have listened to the yoice 
of the innovator, but would at once haye inlpo
ed silence on hilll. 
Does it not seenl as if Providence had placed upon the papal throne 
a pontiff like Leo ;-'a lamb in the midst of wolves'-' 3 Daniel in the 
lion's den-an Ezechiel in the n1idst of 
corpions '-a pontiff, whose 
morals were so pure, that the breath of caluH1I1Y has not dared to 
sully theul-that this revolt L:Luther'sJ n1Ïght have no pretext to 
j u:;;tify it before the world? And yet there were found men like 
Hutten, who, when Luther cried out 'Antichrist,' re-echoed the 
exc1anlation. Leo X, Antichrist! "11at folly! l>royidence, who 
watched over its work, detenllined that this pope, who was an angel 
of nlildness, :-ìhould also be an angel of light, that thus the reformers 
]night not be able to accuse him of loying darkness. And yet has it 
not been said, and is it not daily repeated, that but for Luther, the 
world would still be involved in darkness ?- 'Vhile Luther was dis- 
puting on indulgences, Italy produced an epic poem !"-History of 
the Life, 'Vritings, and Doctrines, of l\Iartin Luther (for which his 
departed 
ph'it will not thank the author), p. 142, An1eri('an Trans- 
lation.-( 1.,.an.,,1.) , 
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secular clergy, '''as luuch n10re needful. In the (1nc1 thp 
decrees for reform regarded principally things of n1ÏJlor 
importance: they confined the number of comnlendlUl1S, 
the exemptions from episcopal jurisdiction, and the 
plurality of benefices: they forbade the translations of 
bishops against their \vill, approved of the ecclesiastical 
censure of books, obliged the cardinals to reside at 
Rome, interdicted all in vasions of ecclesiastical imnluni- 
ties and goods, and rene,ved n1any ancient canons against 
sin10uy, on the qualities requisite in thosp ,,,ho ,vere 
destined to be promoted to the orders of the Church, 
and lastly, on the frequent celebration of provincial 
synods. IIo\v little these 111easures could satisfy thp 
extreme 'v ants of the titncs, the ,vorld ,vas too soon told. 
During the sittings of the council, Leo Inet at Bologna 
tIle young and victoriou
 Francis I, \\'ho, in a brief space 
of tiIne, had re-established the ascendancy of the French 
arnlS in Upper Italy. At Bolog-na, the abolition of the 
Pragmatic Sanction and the COl1cordat, ,vhich regulated 
the relations of the French Church, \vere concluded. 
They ,vere after\vards confirn1ed by the council. It 
then seenled to tbe pope and to the cardinals that the 
object of the council had been accon1plished, and that 
the danger of a schism had disappeared. On the I öth 
of 1\Iarch 1517, the last session \vas held. It ,vas ill 
vain that the general of the Dominicans, rrholnas de '"'10, 
of Gaeta, \vho sa\v the approaching ten1pest, in1plored 
the council to continue. The pope and the cardina.l
 
flattpred then1sel,"es that on the side \vhere he apprp- 
hended danger they ,vere secure. 


END OF YOLU1\IR THE FOURTH. 
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